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Preface 


My aim in this book is to examine the great landmarks of American 
educational history. They stretch over a trail which begins in the 
seventeenth century and reaches into our own time. The book is 
written mainly for novices, which is to say, primarily for juniors and 
seniors of the colleges, both liberal and otherwise. For their con- 
venience I have stayed on the main road, and in spite of considerable 
temptation I have refrained from following the many side paths 
which, for all their allurement, are of minor consequence. In footnotes 
here and there, however, I have indicated some of their special 
charms, and have given some slight counsel to those who would pursue 
them further. Naturally, I have not felt it necessary to repeat such 
references in the bibliography which follows the substance of the text 
at the end of the book. On the whole I have written about the subject 
more or less in the vein that I have taught it in my classes for more 
than a quarter of a century, namely, as tersely and engagingly as 
possible, but in consonance with the recognized tenets of historical 
scholarship. To this end I have relied to a large extent on primary 
sources. 

There was a time when educational history was a highly regarded 
subject—when, in fact, it was almost mandatory for every student 
teacher to study it. That heyday has long since gone by. Open almost 
any teachers’ college catalogue, and you will find at once lists of 
courses in administration and supervision, in methods of teaching this 
or that, in guidance and personnel, in the lower, secondary, and 
higher learning, and so on to Catering I, Church Work I, and Body 
Building VI (with laboratory, 3 pts.). By the same token you will find 
educational history in a state of comparative desuetude, and where it 
is offered at all, it is offered with a delicate forbearance, and com- 
monly as an elective. Lack of enthusiasm toward it on the part of the 
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nation’s leading professors of education is readily understandable. 
There is against it, for one thing, the national pragmatism with its 
stress on use, and its decrying of theory in the training of its teachers. 
Discoveries made from historical annals are not, of course, for ready 
classroom application; hence they are dismissed as remote and mean- 
ingless, the concern not of everyday school teachers, but of academi- 
cians. 

There is much to be said for this attitude. Certainly, the historical 
brethren have helped no little to inculcate it. Not uncommonly they 
have failed to see their specialty as part of a vast conspectus of which 
the past is but a preliminary form of things to come. Instead, they 
have inclined to deal with our vanished yesterdays as so many things 
apart—devoid, so to say, of both causes and consequences. Nor have 
they escaped the professional predilection for the exercise of memory 
— indeed, if anything, they have given it a thorough workout. ‘Thus, 
their pupils were required not only to disinter the moldering past but 
to commit it to memory. Today such practices, of course, are assailed, 
and progressive places have discontinued them. Not only is the in- 
gesting of facts as facts discountenanced, but the teaching of facts 
which fail ultimately to bear upon practice, whether in thought or in 
deed, or in both, is gravely suspect. 

For some time now the teachers of history, as well as the writers 
of it, have sensed this state of affairs, and as grave and thoughtful 
persons they have ventured to bring their discipline in accord there- 
with. Their New History, thus, is less given to dissecting the past than 
to interpreting it. ‘Though they are still optimistic about it as a science, 
they are not averse to giving it color and meaning. And since most of 
its practitioners today issue from the middle classes, they incline to 
regard as nonsense the older and somewhat aristocratic view, once 
honored by their predecessors, that the primary force in historical 
evolution is the great man. The New History, per contra, emphasizes 
the common folk and views them as civilization’s fuglemen and chief 
engineers. 

As in general history, so also in its pedagogical offshoot. It is the 
growing practice today to regard educational history as social history, 
in the belief that education is at all times and everywhere a reflection 
of the social order. As a corollary, it is held that as society changes 
significantly, so also its education changes. But, save in extraordinary 
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situations as, say, those brought about by a successful revolution, the 
latter moves more slowly than the former. We confront, thus, a lag— 
the so-called “cultural lag,” discussed so much and so vigorously of 
late by the sociologists. 

In the main I hold to this view, and it is in this vein that I have 
written this book. If its assumptions are right, then an understanding 
of the history of education evidently requires an understanding of the 
society which gave it being. To this end I have interwoven the educa- 
tional past with its cultural context. In the earlier pages, which deal 
with the Republic’s remote and shadowy past, the reader may well be 
innocent of the Republic’s history. Hence I have gone into consider- 
able detail here. 

Later on however, especially when the reader is concerned with 
the present century and is less likely to be a stranger to the historical 
course of events, the going should be a great deal easier. Here, there- 
fore, I have been sparing with historic detail and have used the cul- 
tural context only where it is plainly an important cause. 

Though I support the educational historian’s reflectionist assump- 
tions, it is only fair to state that I have some qualifying reservations. 
Educational history, I believe with its experts, is social history. Yet it 
is also the history of school organization and law, of teaching methods 
and psychology, and of the arts and sciences. It is not merely the his- 
tory of the commoner. It is also, and significantly, the history of the 
great man, the odd man, the dreamer—even, indeed, the seer. ‘The 
educational history of the American people, so conceived, is thus far 
more than a historic scrutiny of social case work. It is in truth the 
history of all the people, and it is from this standpoint that I have 
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Chapter 1. Antecedents 


{ THE EUROPEAN BACKGROUND 


Il sorts of motives propelled the first colonists to the New World. 
Some risked their life for adventure, some longed for gold, some pined 
to redeem the Indian. Many crossed the sea to get away from the 
maladies of Europe, with its hard and trying ways, and especially its 
religious tyrannies and the butcheries of its endless wars. Sometimes 
the colonists were part of national enterprise, cogs in the machinery of 
the rising mercantilism, with its search for raw materials, new trade 
routes, and bigger and better markets. Nearly all sought gains of one 
kind or other, for themselves, for their financial backers, for crown 
and country, and sometimes for all of them together. But whatever 
the nature of their yearning they all came with the mark of Europe 
plain upon them. Their settlements were at bottom European outposts, 
the farthest frontiers of an old and vaunted civilization. 

Broadly speaking, that civilization rested on the ruins of the Greco- 
Roman culture, and more immediately on the historical foundation of 
medieval Christendom—a foundation which was rocked, if not demol- 
ished, by the creative ferment of the Renaissance and Reformation. 
To these two potent forces Western man owes much of his fundamental 
make-up. By the seventeenth century, moreover, when the settlement 
of the thirteen original states got under way, the European was already 
stamped with the hallmark of the modern age. 

Three elements were welded into its design, all mutually inter- 
active—the individual, the middle class, and the national state. Eco- 
nomically, its coloration was capitalistic. The chartered stock company 
was already doing business, and in the making of America two of them, 
the London Company and the Plymouth Company, were to be in 
the forefront. In varying manner and degree these elements formed 
the basis of colonial civilization. One sights them in the colonists’ mode 
of living, in their social ideas and practices, and in their economic, 
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4 The Beginnings 
political, and religious institutions. One may observe them also, of 
course, in their educational views and practices. 

The Renaissance. By the fourteenth century the unfolding of the 
modern age was being accompanied by an intellectual awakening. 
There had been several hints of this before. It was manifest, somewhat 
faintly to be sure, as early as the eighth century, in Charlemagne’s 
effort to enhance learning among his noblesse and clergy. It was shown 
by St. Benedict’s attempt to rouse his holy men from their coma of 
ignorance. It was demonstrated by the revival of Latin writings and 
jurisprudence, the infiltration of Moslem learning, and the rise of great 
cathedral schools and the first universities. Some of the world’s most 
supple minds graced such enterprise: high intellects like those of 
Albertus Magnus, Roger Bacon, and—the most venerated of them all 
—Thomas Aquinas. But over all this endeavor there hovered the 
omnipresent and restraining hand of Mother Church. Hence, though 
the fund of knowledge was increased, it developed slowly and was 
always kept within the safe preserve of orthodoxy. 

The Renaissance breached the walls of ecclesiastic conformity. In 
thriving towns like Florence and Venice, whose outlook was surely 
not ascetic, thinking men, stuffed for generations with the shopworn 
speculations of schoolmen and theologians, sought surcease in the 
ancient classics of Greece and Rome. In these, they came upon a world 
vastly different from their own, one of delight and yet of instruction. 
Soon interest in the old-time Greeks and Romans spread beyond the 
Alps into the rest of Europe, and with it went a demand for their 
writings. So great, indeed, was this demand that it was not unusual 
to hear of men searching through old buildings in the hope of coming 
upon some manuscript which had gone astray and long since been 
forgotten. 

By the fifteenth century, abetted by the newly invented printing 
press, classical literature was being reproduced on a scale hitherto 
beyond men’s wildest fancy. Moreover, as many of the prized thoughts 
of antiquity happened to be embalmed in Greek, and since knowledge 
of that ancient tongue had fallen into some neglect, instruction in it 
became desirable. This need, too, was met. And so, as the Renaissance 
grew to full florescence, intellectual Europe was bathed in the bril- 
liance of a great classical revival. 

The Renaissance was more than the discovery of a luminous past. 
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A tonic for self-expression, it stimulated artistic activity, releasing its 
genius in the creation of masterpieces of art, sculpture, and architecture. 
Nor were men idle in philosophy and science, though the traffic in 
these domains was somewhat slower and more confined. The Renais- 
sance soared from the culture of the moneyed bourgeoisie, and it flour- 
ished most freely amid the patricians of trade and commerce in the 
thriving citadels of wealth from Paris to Basel to Florence. Though it 
was no mass movement, its spirit in the end was pervasive. It drew 
its strength from the earth rather than from Heaven. Its interest, hence, 
lay in the secular, in man and his everyday affairs. From its rediscovery 
of the classical legacy, it thrust irresistibly into the wide sea of human 
enterprise—into business, politics, diplomacy, military science, and 
social problems. 

It also left its mark on education. ‘The bookish pedantry of medieval 
learning was flung aside for the classical ideal of a liberal education. 
The memorizing of facts and definitions was rejected for understand- 
ing and clear and honest thinking. Placid submission gave way to 
confident self-expression. Naturally, the classics were extolled: Greek 
and Latin, and in time, Hebrew. What was sought—an ideal, of 
course—was the cultivation of a harmonious alliance of body, mind, 
and spirit; in short, a civilized man of urbane habit and utterance. 
Reserved for the elite, this teaching was entrusted to hired tutors. 
Subsequently, when the first flush of excitement had faded, the residue 
of this movement became crystallized as the classic tradition of Euro- 
pean education, a tradition which was institutionalized in the grammar 
school of England, the collége of France, and the gymnasium of Teu- 
tonic lands, and which, in one form or other, made its way over 
the water. 

The wine of the Renaissance proved to be a somewhat heady 
brew. Not only did it caress the tongue; it emboldened the spirit as 
well. The more Renaissance thinkers gloated over the civilization of 
Greece and Rome, the more some of them inclined to bemoan their 
own. They lashed out against the restraints of their era, the sterility 
of its schoolmen, the follies of its people. Nothing escaped their on- 
slaughts—not even the Holy Church. Indeed, in the end it became 
the historic lot of the Renaissance not only to give its countenance and 
support to the rising individualism and secularism, but also to begin 
the work of sapping the prestige of the powerful Medieval Church. 
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The Reformation. The outburst came in 1517. There had been 
disturbances before—in truth there had been several—yet always the 
Church had put them down. But now the elements assailing her were 
many—and they were powerful. Not only religious, they issued from 
several directions—from the sovereigns of rising nations whose interests 
clashed with those of Rome; from merchants eager for markets freed 
from ecclesiastic controls and restrictions; from land-starved peasants 
coveting the Church’s rich and enormous holdings; and from people 
everywhere resenting the Roman tithe gatherer. The manifestation of 
a secular temper, modern in some of its aspects, materialistic and often 
hoggish in motives, these forces combined with others of a religious 
and moral nature to converge on medievalism’s last great stronghold. 

The campaign against the Church began quietly—one might even 
say it began innocently. A German monk and theological professor, 
Martin Luther, critical of certain methods of raising funds, formulated 
Ninety-five Theses, which he nailed to the door of his church at 
Wittenberg. Composed in Latin, they were aimed primarily at the eyes 
of the learned. But they were quickly put into the vernacular, printed, 
and scattered over Europe. Presently what had begun as a decorous 
debate of savants swelled into a furious and far-flung controversy. As 
it gathered potency it erupted in open revolt, engulfing nearly all of 
Christian Europe. 

Luther took his main stand on the authority of Holy Writ. Neither 
Pope nor council, but the Bible, he insisted, was the authority, sole 
and infallible, for Christian belief and conduct. It was Luther’s con- 
tention that there should be freedom of religious thinking, and that 
it was the Christian’s undeniable right to interpret the Holy Word. 
As this principle was set to work, it soon became plain that Protestant- 
ism could propagate new sects with rare and remarkable ease. Before 
long the denominational roster comprised not only Lutherans, but 
Huguenots, Dutch Reformed, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, An- 
glicans, Dunkards, Anabaptists, and Friends, to be followed presently 
by Methodists, Baptists, Episcopalians, Mennonites, Muggletonians, 
Witnesses, Latter-day Saints, Holy Rollers, and swarms of others. 

Though reputedly inspired by God’s Revealed Word, the various 
Protestant creeds and practices were often at harsh and scandalous 
odds. Protestants, it appeared, could close ranks against the ogre in the 
Vatican, but when it came to expunging the differences existing among 
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themselves, they proved intractable. Although Luther had made an 
issue over religious freedom, he neither desired nor intended to extend 
liberty of conscience to those so beclouded as to harbor views at 
variance with his own. “Reason,” he said in his old age, “is the 
Devil's harlot.” On this score the generality of Protestants were in 
accord with the cocksure Luther; hence, save for a rare exception, 
their leaders scoffed at the notion of toleration. 

In the realm of learning, the Reformation, like the Renaissance, 
left its mark. The first great movement in which the battle for the 
minds of men was waged with the printed word, the Reformation 
stimulated an interest in reading. In Germany, friends and foes of the 
Lutheran cause flooded the literary scene with tracts and pamphlets, 
satires and caricatures. Written in the vein of present-day political 
frenzy, the bulk of these outbursts were polemical, and in the long run 
mainly worthless. But there were some sober and solid efforts too. 
In Germany, for example, several editions of the Scriptures made their 
appearance. It remained for Luther, however, to present his country- 
men with their first adequate and satisfactory Bible. The first book 
of any significance to be written in modern German, it set an imperish- 
able linguistic standard. What the dogged Luther accomplished for 
the German literary tongue, Calvin, with his Institutes for the Christian 
Religion, achieved for French, and Tyndale, with his version of the 
New Testament, for English. 

For the unschooled and illiterate masses, however, these splendors 
remained securely hidden. Hence the Protestant insistence on the 
necessity for learning how to read. Not only did Protestant commanders 
formulate plans to enable their believers to come to the holy truth in 
Bible and catechism; some of them even called for the establishment 
of schools for this very purpose. In the passing years these hopes slowly 
came to fruit. It is to Protestantism that education owes the idea of 
the vernacular school, a school intended for the common child, and 
one laying the principal stress on reading and religion. Moral and 
religious in motive, and under the Church’s ever-roving eye, the first 
Protestant school was a very different creature from its secular 
counterpart. 

Although Protestant leaders recognized the need for instructing 
the common people, in the movement’s early stages they were even 
more concerned with grooming young men for the holy pulpit. Hence 
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their special call for secondary schools with an emphasis on the class- 
ical discipline; and hence also their stress on universities, the strong- 
holds of theology and the training ground for the higher service in 
state and church. 


OUR ENGLISH ANTECEDENTS 


Of the thirteen Colonies which became the Republic, all save Georgia 
were founded in the seventeenth century. Though their inhabitants 
issued from many lands, the civilization which in the end took root 
was preeminently English. More numerous than any of the other 
nationalities, the English made themselves master of the Colonies. 
Wherever Englishmen set up shop, their language flourished, as did 
their customs and traditions, and their ideas of society, religion, and 
education. Engrafted on the English mode of living were the same 
great forces which had directed the course of civilization on the 
Continent. But though he had been hammered by the same forces, 
the Englishman who stepped into the seventeenth century differed in 
many particulars from his fellows across the Channel. And since these 
peculiarities played an important part in the making of America and 
in the education which arose there, a closer look at them is necessary. 

The Social Structure. On the eve of the seventeenth century, 
English society, like that of the mainland, was cast into a number of 
clearly differentiated classes. But the barriers between these classes 
were not quite so rigid as those on the Continent, nor were they impas- 
sable. Yet they had become embedded in England’s way of life, and 
they were regarded as desirable—indeed, as necessary—by high and 
low alike. 

At the top of the social pile rested the landed aristocracy, or titled 
noblesse. Blue of blood, and possessors also of vast wealth, the landed 
peers, together with the higher clergy, monopolized seats in the House 
of Lords—then far more potent, of course, than its present enfeebled 
heir. Conservative, even reactionary, the lords could generally be 
counted on to give their support to causes cherished by the Crown 
and the Established Church. 

A notch lower stood the landed gentry who, though lacking the 
plumes and spangles of the peerage, comported themselves loftily 
nonetheless. ‘They were not very numerous but many of them were 
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rich and ornamented high political positions. From their midst came 
most of the membership of the House of Commons. 

Challenging their power and influence, however, was the rising 
middle class of merchants, traders, and manufacturers. Probably the 
most energetic, the most ambitious, and the most able group in England 
at this time, they had gained substantially in wealth and strength 
during the nation’s great commercial expansion in the reign of the 
first Elizabeth. 

The next group was something of a hybrid. Most important amid 
its varied elements were the yeomen, the small and independent farm 
owners, often hailed by fabulists as the nation’s backbone. Their polit- 
ical influence, though limited, was important. Not only could they 
vote, but among rural voters they counted also for the most numerous. 

Below the yeomanry swarmed the mass of tenant farmers, 
mechanics, and petty tradesmen. They lacked the suffrage, yet now 
and then one of them managed to snare a minor political post. Still 
lower down we find the farm hands, journeymen, day laborers, and 
servants. ‘Their number, as usual, was copious; their income light; 
and their general lot commonly appalling. Finally, there was the 
canaille—dependent paupers, vagabonds, beggars, thugs, and thieves 
—all of whom were ciphers socially and economically. 

In its main aspects the motherland’s social system was duplicated 
in the American Colonies. By the end of the seventeenth century all 
its representatives, high and low, save the blooded peers, were to be 
found there. Moreover, the aristocracy, though absent, made itself 
felt, and some of its higher embellishments, such as the Duke of York, 
Baron Baltimore, Lord Carteret, and several others, exerted a con- 
siderable influence in the shaping of colonial events. 

The Reformation. The revolt which Luther had unwittingly un- 
leashed in 1517 did not involve the English until more than a decade 
later. When its wave finally burst upon them, its immediate causes 
were personal and dynastic. Though he was—and in his inner recesses 
remained—an orthodox Catholic, King Henry VIII broke with the 
Church when she refused to annul his marriage to the hapless Cath- 
erine. By the Act of Supremacy (1534), Parliament now established 
an independent English church while Henry, once lauded by the Holy 
Father as the Defender of the Faith—he had written a tract against 
the horrible Luther—now undertook to head and defend the ecclesi- 
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astic rival. However, it was not until Henry’s son, Edward VI, mounted 
the throne that Protestantism became England’s legal and official faith. 
Then a Book of Common Prayer and a Confession of Faith were 
adopted, and to forestall any open backsliding, every man, woman, 
and child was made to accept them. 

In the wake of Edward’s short reign Catholicism reappeared. But 
its stay was brief, and when Mary Tudor was succeeded by her sister, 
the renowned Elizabeth, the English were brought back to Protestant- 
ism. By the Acts of Supremacy and Uniformity (1559), the Anglican 
Church became the state church, with the sovereign as its exalted 
head. Sustained out of the public purse, the new church became the 
only legal one in England. 

These enactments brought peace. But for years it was a fretful 
peace. Devout Catholics refused to bow. Suffering all things, they 
worked and prayed, and at times conspired and bled, to restore their 
church to its former glory. As for the Protestants, the elimination of 
papal authority by no means appeased them all. Some, like the Puri- 
tans, clamored for a more thorough and devastating change. It was 
all very well, they growled, to make Protestantism the national church, 
but what was needed besides was a chaste Protestantism, a Protestant- 
ism stripped of the last shred of popery. Another group, the Separatists, 
hurled out altogether the notion of an established church, and 
demanded instead the right of every congregation to praise God in its 
own way. 

The Class Struggle. The haggling over ecclesiastic doctrine and 
practice was, oddly enough, not just a religious matter. A glimpse 
behind the outer turmoil would have shown it as part of a far vaster 
struggle. It was, in truth, a stage of the national maturation, the 
process by which the land was growing to modern statehood. As Eng- 
land had thrown off more and more of its feudal trappings, new social 
classes had risen into being, and as they made their bid for status and 
the power to advance it, religious and political issues were given new 
meaning and purpose. 

Three major groups were locked in the struggle. There was, for 
one, the Established Church. Braced by the support of the landed 
nobility and of men of wealth and position, the Anglican Church was 
befittingly conservative, the advocate of divine right, and the defender 
of things as they were, an upholder of a state wherein the supreme 
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powers were invested in miter and crown. In the marriage of state 
and church, whose authority, Anglicans contended, came from the 
Omnipotent alone, England’s ruling conservatives felt they had the 
strongest and most suitable means to hold themselves in power. 

In opposition stood a second group, the Puritans. Composed prin- 
cipally of the smaller landed gentry and of the middle class, intelligent, 
ambitious, and propelled by a ferocious belief in a mission they thought 
divine, the Puritans snarled at a social order which thwarted them of 
their aspirations. At first they esteemed themselves as Anglicans, as 
the true and correct Protestants, seeking to rid the Established Church 
of the lingering Catholic debaucheries. But the swift current of events 
soon swept them into the controversy over the nature of state and 
church authority. Rejecting the principle of divine right, they upheld 
that of representation; against the authority of bishop they pitted that 
of synod; and against that of the sovereign they placed that of parlia- 
ment. But one must not fancy the Puritans as connoisseurs of democ- 
racy. Did they prefer synod and parliament? Then it was because in 
them rather than in the absolute will of bishop and king they recognized 
the most expeditious and certain means to get themselves into the 
saddle. What the Puritans yearned for ultimately was not a mere 
hurling-out of Roman leftovers in doctrine and ritual, but the control 
of the Established Church itself—indeed of the very body politic of 
which that church was the spiritual arm. 

More radical than the Puritans were the Separatists. Over- 
shadowed socially and economically by the Anglicans and the Puritans, 
they were mainly supported by the small farmers, artisans, and laborers. 
Like the Puritans, they snorted at the Anglicans and their Established 
Church, which they found full of “filthy traditions”; but unlike their 
fellow critics, they stalked out of the Anglican fold, and would have 
no truck with it. It was the Separatists’ belief—rare and lunatic in that 
harsh and intolerant age—that a man should be allowed to worship 
by the light of his conscience, and that in man’s search for God neither 
sovereign nor bishop might trespass. Each congregation, they insisted, 
should run its own affairs. Known as “congregationalism,” this form 
of church government, though, alas, not the spirit behind it, was to 
become the fashion in early New England. 

Economic Developments. Though religious issues were in the center 
of the stage, the sixteenth century also witnessed stupendous and far- 
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reaching economic developments. The gold and silver bullion fetched 
from America had given the Old World capitalism a much-needed 
shot in the arm. Minted into coin and put into circulation, the metals 
speeded the metabolism of trade and commerce, enhancing the possi- 
bility of piling up a considerable fortune. At the end of the century 
farming was still the Englishman’s first occupation, but the making of 
woolens had shown a steady increase and was even bidding to become 
a major industry. At about the same time, moreover, the English had 
adopted the idea of the joint stock company. This not only enabled 
men of modest estate to join their betters in grand economic ventures, 
but since more and more of the nation’s wealth was being hitched to 
the rising imperialism, the new organization was destined presently to 
play a powerful hand in forwarding the motherland’s colonial policy. 

All this economic dazzle was not without its tawdry side. The gold 
and silver which had flowed so lavishly into the Old World had not 
benefited all alike. The merchants and capitalists made off with the 
overwhelming share, while laborers and others of a meaner order got 
comparatively little. As the supply of gold and silver rose, the cost of 
living also rose, and, as usual, wages could not match the fierce infla- 
tionary pace. ‘he consequence thus was great distress among the wage 
earners. A further aggravation of their woe was the growing practice 
of landowners to put their farmlands into pasture, thereby depriving 
more and more farm hands of their accustomed livelihood. Before 
Henry VIII had broken up the monasteries, the needy had had recourse 
to the charity of the brethren; but in the sphere of almsgiving, the 
new landlords, unhappily, were not emulating their hooded predeces- 
sors. And thus, as the sixteenth century drew to a close, hordes of 
Englishmen were living in idleness and hunger with little more than 
hope to sustain them. 

That hope, as it turned out, was no mere delusion. It so happened 
that England’s economy had come to the point where she had to 
expand colonially, or she would regress. Her stocks of raw materials, . 
depleted by centuries of exploitation, had reached the climactic moment 
when their scarcity threatened the national economy. Especially was 
this the case with lumber. The equivalent of coal and iron in the 
modern age, timber was the industrial lifeblood. Indeed, in certain 
industries, as in shipbuilding, to be without it meant ruin. To an 
insular people like the English, a merchant marine had long since 
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been a national necessity. But now that the world had entered the 
oceanic era, when the rivalry of nations reached over the water as well 
as the land, any threat to the continued existence of a formidable 
merchant fleet was a cause for alarm. The hope that the new continent 
might somehow pump vitality into England’s sickened industry had 
buoyed up her statesmen and economists—indeed, even her meta- 
physicians—long before the first planting of colonial Virginia. Even 
the Puritan settlement in New England, though ventured by men and 
women of a predominantly godly bent, was none the less given its start 
by the capital of the London Company, whose purpose was assuredly 
more economic than saintly. There were of course other motives in 
England’s coming to America—her determination, for example, to halt 
the gathering power of the Spaniard, her desire to locate a direct 
waterway to the Orient, and even a hope to make the Indian a respect- 
able and satisfactory Christian. More compelling than any of these 
high goals, however, was the harsh reality of economic necessity. 


EDUCATION IN THE LATE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


On the Mainland. Like the rest of his cultural baggage, the colonist’s 
educational views bore European labels. Resembling in its main aspects 
that of his brethren over the sea, early colonial education shows traces 
of the Renaissance, but, even more, of the Reformation. In it also 
are class and economic discrepancies of the first order. For at the end 
of the sixteenth century, man had not yet invented such a thing as free, 
universal, tax-supported education. The notion that every child had 
a right to an education was not yet afoot; nor was the doctrine that 
education was the responsibility of the secular arm. Regarded every- 
where as a privilege, and the business of the church rather than the 
state, education beyond the slimmest rudiments was reserved for a 
small minority, most of whom expected some day to ascend in the 
affairs of state or church, or run the family estate, or carry on in trade 
or commerce. 

As has been said, it was not until after the Reformation that the 
masses evoked some serious educational concern. Then, because of 
Luther’s dictum that entrance to Heaven would be, if not guaranteed, 
at least forwarded by a knowledge of Holy Writ, instruction in reading 
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become requisite. As the years passed on, primary schools had appeared 
in Protestant lands. They made headway especially where Calvinists 
were in command, as in Scotland and in Holland. But they made 
progress too among some other sects, particularly in some of the 
German states. Although they dispensed instruction in reading, and 
occasionally in writing, their reason for being was religious; hence 
their stress on holy content, the Bible and the catechism, and sometimes 
on hymnody. 

Such schools were usually administered by the parish; sometimes, 
as in the Netherlands and in Scotland, and in some of the German 
realm, they got help from the secular pocket. Even so, the schools 
generally extracted a small fee, with the proviso, however, that the 
poor were to get their learning free. Since girls as well as boys were 
believed to have souls which needed to be salvaged, primary schools 
were open, theoretically at any rate, to both sexes. But in actual prac- 
tice this was not always the rule. Nor was school attendance mandatory. 
As for instruction, what could be expected from an age which insisted 
that the nature of man, and especially the child, was evil and depraved? 
True to the spirit of the day, the schoolmaster was prized not so much 
for his mind as for his biceps. That the commoner’s child seldom got 
beyond the primary school—and that, in truth, few children mastered 
its barest essentials—is surely no cause for wonder. 

In the case of the middle classes, the merchants and the traders, 
the men of means and position, the situation was naturally quite dif- 
ferent. Already in the Middle Ages fathers were engaging masters or 
dispatching their boys to special burgher schools. As might be expected, 
the cultural standards of the moneyed townsmen were colored by 
profane and utilitarian ends. Hence the learning they offered their boys 
was of the sort which, so it was hoped, would ease their route to the 
Golden Calf. It comprised such subjects as reading and writing, the 
mathematics of the counting room, a little Latin and certain foreign 
tongues, and now and then a dash of business jurisprudence. 

The pretentious learning, the kind which rubbed and scoured the 
intellect, was reserved for the secondary school and the university. The 
daughter of the classical Renaissance, secondary schooling had come 
into being as a refined and liberal creature, eager to cultivate the 
person, and especially to liberate him from the pedantry of scholasti- 
cism. But the liberal idea soon grew arid, and in the end it withered 
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away. What had begun as a high adventure in liberal education 
descended into the cant of words and definitions, of grammar and 
syntax, of rote memory and intellectual surrender. With the advent 
of the Reformation and its subsequent immersion in the subtleties of 
theology, the secondary schools—Catholic and Protestant alike— 
devoted themselves more and more to molding the nascent man of God. 
The ancient languages were preponderantly stressed, not only for the 
exercise they allegedly brought to the mind, but also in anticipation of 
their professional employment. 

‘The repository of the highest learning, however, was the university. 
Intended, like the secondary school, to polish the intellectual elite, the 
university opened the way to the professions. From its medieval incep- 
tion it had specialized in law and medicine, and in philosophy and 
theology. In the sixteenth century, with its strong interest in the sacred 
and ghostly sciences, the theological faculty was naturally a thriving 
concern; but since national and class interests were already afoot, the 
demand for men who could negotiate the delicate and complex nooks 
and crannies of the law was, understandably, on the rise. 

In England. Like Continental learning, that of England reflected 
religious motives and social disparities. The sons of the nobles and 
prosperous gentry got a classical education, sometimes from a hired 
tutor, but more often in the public schools, such as Eton or Rugby, 
which, for all their name, were not public but private. As for the sons 
of the relatively wealthy middle classes, most of them bought their 
learning at the parish schools where they grappled with the three Rs, 
religion, and Latin. The doors of these schools were not locked to the 
poor, though usually it was hard to push them open. Like the universi- 
ties, most grammar schools offered a hand to the bright boy from the 
lower orders, but such assistance was not abundant. 

For the lower classes, indeed, educational opportunity was sparse. 
As on the Continent, the state kept its hands off, preferring to view 
learning as a province of the church, and one which lay within the 
bounds of private enterprise. True, here and there one came upon 
private vernacular schools which owed their existence to the parish, 
and which occasionally obtained aid from public funds. Mostly, how- 
ever, the schooling available for the masses was proffered by private 
bodies and was offered more in the vein of almsgiving than in that of 
any intellectual illumination. Hanging over such enterprises, com- 
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monly enough, was a spirit of haughtiness which viewed the ruling 
classes as superior creatures, specially dowered, and the plain favorites, 
hence, of the Omnipotent. Accordingly, it was only natural that those 
charged with the schooling of the lower orders should regard the devel- 
opment of “proper” social and religious rectitude as one of their pri- 
mary obligations. 

A boost for education—small, it is true, but far-reaching neverthe- 
less—came from an unexpected quarter. The calamitous economic 
depression which had bowled over so many of the lower ranks during 
the sixteenth century had swollen the army of dependent poor. To 
provide some succor, Parliament had enacted a number of measures 
culminating in 1601 in the Poor Law. Laying taxes on all men of 
property within a given parish for the care of its paupers, the law 
further ordained that poor and dependent children were to be set out 
as apprentices and taught some useful trade. These principles, engen- 
dered in economic and social ferment, came to occupy a permanent 
position; and subsequently, when the English set themselves up in the 
New World, they brought the practice with them. 


COLONIAL DIVERSITY 


Although the colonists were coined from a common European civiliza- 
tion, they were marked by deep and obvious differences. Not only 
were they diverse nationally; they varied also in their social position, 
political experience, cultural interests, and religion. The settlement of 
some, like the New Englanders, in compact agricultural villages proved 
a spur to communal enterprise. Consider on the other hand the Vir- 
ginians. Dwelling on comparatively large acreages and separated from 
one another by enormous distances, they found communal action far 
more elusive. 

The American environment, with its motley climate and geogra- 
phy, soon hatched other differences. It is no wonder, for example, that 
the Massachusetts settlers did not till their farms for profit; for the soil, 
rocky and claylike, yielded its harvest but grudgingly. However, there 
were compensations. Certainly it was far less onerous to put the ax to 
the unending forest. Out of the tall pines the settlers fashioned the 
world’s finest masts. And soon the crack of the woodsman’s ax was 
being matched by the beat of the shipbuilder’s hammer. Nor did it take 
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the New Englanders very long to sniff the possibility of stout profits 
from marketing the cod, then cavorting in their coastal waters. The 
Puritans made full use of nature’s bounty, and with the aid of their 
sheltered bays and excellent harbors their diligence presently built a 
vigorous and profitable commerce. 

The broader plains of the Middle Colonies were far better suited 
to husbandry. Endowed with fertility and a cordial climate, most of 
the midlands could be made to yield a pleasant profit. Here the rivers, 
which often ran deep and wide, could be navigated far upstream. 
That in the course of time they should become the traveled routes of 
trade and commerce was only natural. 

The South too had been caressed by nature. The necessities of life 
grew readily; timber was plentiful; and the waterways and harbors 
were sumptuous. At the same time, however, the competition from the 
Northern neighbors was scarcely light. Fortunately for the Southerners 
they soon found out that tobacco could be grown with little effort, and 
with a considerable profit. Thus before long the weed became a South- 
ern staple. Sought almost everywhere, it became the magic passkey to 
wealth, and for years to come it was the essence of Southern economy. 

In religion the colonists were as variegated as the land. Save for a 
few Roman Catholics in Maryland, the great mass of settlers were 
Protestants. Throughout the South the Anglican rite predominated, 
although inland toward the mountains one came upon Scotch and 
Scotch-Irish Presbyterians, while on the Carolina shore there were 
small clusterings of French Huguenots. New England was in the hands 
of the English Calvinists while New Netherland was run by the Dutch 
variety. After the Colony succumbed to the English, the number of 
Anglicans naturally rose. There was in addition a sprinkling of other 
creeds—indeed there were even some Puritans who, fed up with the 
harsh certainties of their theocratic overlords, sought refuge in other 
parts. In Pennsylvania, because of the great tolerance of its founder, 
there were many sects. Most numerous, especially in Philadelphia, were 
the Quakers. But in time Presbyterians appeared, as did Baptists and 
Methodists, Lutherans, Dunkards, Mennonites, Moravians, and a host 
of others. 

The civilization of the colonial settlers, shaped as it had been by 
their European antecedents as well as the compulsions of the American 
milieu, was responsible in no small measure for their attitude toward 
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education. Into it merged the broad principles of the Reformation, the 
fiats of Luther, Knox, Calvin, and Zwingli, and also the special fevers 
of creed and sect, and, in particular, the inexorable pressures of eco- 
nomics, class, and geography. 

Though education in the Colonies bore much that was common 
to all, there were also some salient differences. As might be expected, 
the resemblances emanated from the common European legacy, and 
the differences from the variations in national origin, religion, the local 
culture, climate, and geography. The interplay of these elements pro- 
duced three distinct kinds of colonial education. 

There was, for one thing, the type peculiar to most of New Eng- 
land. In Massachusetts, with its Calvinism, its religious solidarity, and 
its handmaidenship of state and church, it was simple enough for the 
Bible State to assume an educational role, to fashion policy, and by 
law to seek to carry it out. Nor should one overlook the educational 
significance of the agricultural village. The cornerstone of Puritan New 
England, it facilited communal enterprise. The combination of state, 
church, and compact community made the creation of the town school 
altogether natural. 

The religious unity so characteristic of Massachusetts was lacking 
in the Middle Colonies. Here, instead of one dominant and engulfing 
faith, there was a vast aggregation of denominations whose Christian 
interpretations were not only divergent, but often at harsh and un- 
seemly odds. Instead of the town school, like that of New England, 
the Middle Colonies had recourse to the parish or parochial school. 
For a time New Netherland with its established Dutch Calvinism 
operated a number of town schools which received support from the 
civil purse. But after the English assumed command the situation came 
to a halt. 

In the South, where the populace dwelt on wide-flung plantations, 
a town school was plainly out of the question. But there were yet other 
obstacles. Like their countrymen on the other side, the Virginians 
looked upon education as a private enterprise, the business of the 
individual and not of the government. Like their high-toned brothers 
in England, the Southern governing classes gave their support to pri- 
vate schooling, usually of a tutorial and classical cut. Sometimes, under 
agreeable circumstances, they sent their sons to the mother country. 
The children of the lower classes, needless to say, were not asked to 
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brave such hazards. For them education was mainly industrial, and 
was dispensed largely through a system of apprenticeship. 

While the colonial culture was thus unfolding, flags of other cul- 
tures were flying beyond its borders, to the north, the west, and the 
south. There too efforts were made to bring a measure of learning into 
the wilderness, chiefly by the French and Spanish, and in particular 
by holy men seeking to propagate and fortify Catholicism. True, the 
mark they left on American education is today a frail one—neverthe- 
less it is a mark. One sights it in a whole tier of states from Florida and 
Louisiana to Texas, New Mexico, Colorado, Arizona, and California. 


Chapter 2. The Bible State 


ITS CIVILIZATION 

ad hope nursed so long by Puritans that they might reform the 
Church of England came to a disappointing end in the reign of James 
I (1603-1625). Not only did “God’s silly vassal” explode their dream, 
but, what portended even worse, he vowed to make them conform or 
“harry them out of the land, or else do worse.’’* Some, taking him at 
his dreaded word, actually departed to more hospitable Holland, 
whence, in 1620, a small detachment set sail for America. 

For Protestantism the next few years were difficult ones. On the 
Continent, indeed, it even appeared doomed. Locked in combat with 
the Catholic hosts, Protestant forces were reeling before the might of 
Generals Tilly and Wallenstein. In France the troops of Cardinal 
Richelieu had obliterated the Huguenots. And in England Charles I 
(1625-1649) was showing himself even more adamant toward dis- 
senters than his predecessor, the first James. 

It was in such murky times that Puritan leaders conceived the plan 
of migrating to America to organize a Bible State in accordance with 
specifications, they were certain, that God had vouchsafed especially 
and solely unto them. The fact that southeastern England, a Puritan 
enclave and the seat of the cloth-weaving industry, was then suffering 
an economic depression may have been yet another heavenly visitation. 
So, at all events, it was interpreted. But whatever its origin, real or 
imaginary, its baleful effect was highly important, and no doubt it gave 
an added spur to recruitment for the colonial venture. In 1630, the 
beginning of the so-called “Great Migration,” about a thousand colo- 
nists set foot on the wooded shores of Massachusetts. Within a year the 
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Bay Colony was well under way, and although it was hedged in on 
every side by stupendous difficulties, its growth was rapid. 

Puritanism. The Puritanism brought to New England sprang from 
the thinking of John Calvin, its leading metaphysician and its fore- 
most theologian. “ . . . God,” declared Calvin, “not only foresaw 
the fall of the first man and the ruin of his posterity in him, but 
arranged all by the determination of His own will.” ? A man’s where- 
abouts beyond the grave, in other words, was preordained. A few lucky 
individuals, chosen by God, would land inevitably in Heaven, but the 
overwhelming majority, just as inevitably, He reserved for eternal 
blistering. Those elected for Heaven were chosen by the Omnipotent, 
Calvin hastened to make clear, “because of His gratuitous mercy, 
totally irrespective of human merit.” * The others He dispatched to 
their doom because of His divine judgment, which was “just and 
irreprehensible.” * God’s action thus was entirely arbitrary—nay, even 
capricious—and nothing one might do would alter one’s post mortem 
predestination. At the center of Puritan doctrine was the absolute and 
unconditional will of God which, it was proclaimed, was the source 
of all things. From this assumption Puritanism worked up the view 
that every aspect of life—its every deed, thought, and feeling—bore 
moral significance, and hence lay under ecclesiastic jurisdiction, and 
everyone within its reach was subject to its control, and at all times. 

Government. The Puritan state, following its Calvinist model in 
Geneva, was a theocracy, a partnership of state and church with the 
latter leading the former. Its pastors set about interpreting God’s holy 
ordinances, as embedded in Holy Writ, and its magistrates essayed to 
administer them. So close was the theocratic tie that crimes and mis- 
demeanors against the public peace were, in truth, acts against God, 
and hence outrageous and reprehensible. “He that shall be treacherous 
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and false to the civil government,” warned Urian Oakes, a Harvard 
president and a man, hence, of some authority, “is guilty of high 
treason against the Lord Jesus.” ° 

The unit of local government was the township.® Organized not 
only to give the settlement an essential solidarity, the town was designed 
to promote the faith by discouraging the dispersal of the faithful. The 
town’s focal point was the village. Here, strung out on either side of a 
long main street, were the freeholders’ cabins, adorned with their little 
gardens and orchards. Within walking distance of all was the church 
and meetinghouse. Here was the tannery, the smithy, the workshops 
of the artisans and craftsmen; and there the gristmill and the sawmill. 
Sometimes there might also be a schoolhouse. Scattered on all sides 
were the gaudy little plantings of wheat and rye, barley and Indian corn. 
Flowing through the settlement there was commonly a small stream, 
from which arose the green slopes of the common pasture. Bordering 
the village in the distance was the vast and haunting darkness of the 
forest. 

Modeled after the English manor, with its measure of comfortable 
economic self-sufficiency, the town in time grew into a corporate 
entity, dispatching its spokesmen to the colonial legislature, the General 
Court, and managing its local affairs through its own elected officials. 
The town’s vital organ was its meeting. Through this, which was some- 
thing of a public forum, it carried on the local affairs, elected its offi- 
cials, distributed land among newcomers, levied taxes, and adopted 
measures for the support of its church and school. 

Social System. Like their countrymen across the water, the Puritans 
put their trust in a society built on the framework of class distinctions. 
To a select handful—the pastors, the magistrates, and, as time passed, 
the successful merchants and traders—went nearly all the power and 
influence, and the glory. Only those on the highest social plane were 
referred to as “mister” or “gentleman.” A first-class artisan had to 
content himself with “goodman” while his spouse had to get along as 
“soodwife.” Servants, hired hands, and unskilled laborers, politically 
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anemic and socially without quality, were addressed by their given 
names. To the class-ridden Puritan it was a matter of plain logic that 
the whereabouts of his church pew should depend on whether he hap- 
pened to be mister, goodman, or just plain Sam. As late, indeed, as the 
eighteenth century, enrollments at Harvard and Yale were arranged 
not by alphabetical convenience, but according to the social position 
of the scholar’s parents. Only those of the superior class were allowed 
to disport themselves in lace and fancy ruffs, embroidered caps, gold 
and silver buttons, and similar sartorial adornments. Even the scales 
of justice were discreetly loaded to favor the upper circle. It was gen- 
erally accepted, for example, that gentlemen should not be discom- 
moded by physical punishment. For legal breaches such prominenti 
might be stripped of their “mister” and they might even be made to 
contribute a fine, but, unlike those of the lesser dust, they were usually 
spared the indignity of a public flogging or the pillory. 

The Puritan Fathers, like their contemporaries everywhere, were 
neither tolerant nor democratic. “Tis Satan’s policy,” wrote Thomas 
Shepard, “to plead for an indefinite and boundless toleration.” ‘ 
Rogues like Roger Williams who bore this contaminating mark were, 
of course, chased out. The dreadful Quakers were flogged and jailed, 
or even hanged. True to their semifeudal provenance, the founders of 
the Bible State accepted most of their motherland’s aristocratic usages, 
with its fraction of privileged leaders, hailed and followed by the multi- 
tude as the wisest and the finest in the land. Not only did the Puritans 
voice the common disdain of democracy, but as a people ordering their 
lives by God’s sacred blueprint, they were careful to guide themselves 
by the Word Divine. John Cotton, after diligent prayer and consider- 
able search, could trace no democracy in the Bible. “I do not conceive,” 
he reported, after having run through it from cover to cover, “that 
ever God did ordeyne [it] as a fit government for either church or com- 
monwealth.’’* “The Holy Ghost,” observed the Puritan Platform of 
Church Discipline, in full support, “frequently, yea always where it 
mentioned church rule and church government, ascribeth it to elders, 
whereas the work and duty of the people is expressed in obeying 
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elders.” And just as God reserved His preordained grace for an elected 
few, so none but the most godly were clasped to the bosom of church 
membership. They constituted the so-called “Saints,” and held not 
only Heaven’s required passport, with all the possible visas, but during 
their earthly sojourn they alone were qualified to vote for members of 
the General Court, the colonial legislature. ““No man,” proclaimed a 
statute of 1631, “shall be admitted to the freedom of this body politic, 
but such as are members of some of the churches.” 

Such was the Puritan Zion. Over it, like an awesome cloud, hung 
the absolute and implacable will of God, and the ever-present shadow 
of Calvin. A Bible State, it was conceived in Holy Scripture. A theoc- 
racy, it was ruled by the stern hand of ecclesiastics. It has been put 
down as a form of Oriental despotism, though this, undoubtedly, is 
a stretching of the facts. Without question, however, it was an oligarchy 
in which the handful of sanctified, though overwhelmingly outnum- 
bered by the damned, were none the less the Colony’s appointed and 
rightful leaders. Yet, for all the cocksure certainty of its overlords, as 
men and as theologians they were of a superior fiber. Their theology 
may have been harsh, and their outlook gloomy and warped, but no 
one can say that they were ignorant. The heirs of the Renaissance and, 
more particularly, the Reformation, they were, for their time, decently 
educated. 


EDUCATION 


Motives. There were, thus, good reasons why those in charge of the 
Bay Colony should have recognized the importance of learning. Them- 
selves the bearers of a first-rate schooling, they naturally inclined to 
sympathize with its worth. As assigns, moreover, of the Protestant 
tradition, they were convinced that Bible reading was the Christian’s 
holy duty, and that knowing how to read was thus of a capital impor- 
tance. Like all Protestant sects, the Puritans fretted over the problem 
of perpetuating their faith. How to implant God’s transcendental truth 
in the young? How to assure the Colony a corps of learned men of 
God when the present ones have transferred their operations to the 
eternal predestination? Such were the questions which harried the 
minds of the Colony’s ruling Saints, and on whose wise solution so 
much depended. 
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The fact that Massachusetts was a theocracy, and that its populace 
was securely wrapped in religious solidarity, was of enormous advan- 
tage when it came to formulating and executing its educational policy. 
Not only was the usual chasm between state and church nonexistent, 
but the common sectarian brawls which everywhere tore Protestants 
asunder were also absent. Thus, where Protestants outside New Eng- 
land were commonly obliged to rely on the individual efforts of their 
parish to promote their educational program, the Puritans could always 
expect, and get, support from the church’s ready and willing partner 
the state. 

Soon after settling themselves in their New Zion, the Puritans 
turned their thoughts to the schooling of their young. True to their 
European and half-feudal origins, they regarded education as a tool 
to advance class interests and to nail down the prevalent social order. 
The common view that education was a church function naturally 
was given their hearty assent. If, as happened, the colony’s lawmakers 
occasionally ventured into educational spheres, then this was not be- 
cause of any secular bent, but rather because as saintly men_they 
were putting into Iaw the considered jud; dgment of their pastors. 

~ First Efforis. In the mid-thirties, after the Great Migration was well 
under way, a number of towns began to dally with learning.® Early 
in 1635, for example, Boston’s town fathers recommended that 
“Brother Philemon Pormont shalbe intreated to become scholemaster 
for the teaching and nourtouring of children among us.’’ Whether he 
acceded is hard to say, the records on the subject being somewhat in- 
complete. We do know for a certainty, however, that in the following 
year a number of fairly well-heeled Bostonians dipped in their privy 
purse to maintain “‘a free schoolmaster for the youth with us.” ‘There 
is good reason to believe that a school was actually launched, and that 
it may even have been the venerated Boston Latin School, which for 
virtually half a century was Boston’s only school. However it was not 
until some years after—in 1644—that Boston undertook to search the 
town till to extract the sum of £8 to help cover the cost of keeping a 
school during the previous year. Meanwhile, at least two other towns 
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had beaten Boston for the honor of being the first to give a hand to 
some form of public schooling. To historic Charlestown, for example, 
goes the distinction of adorning itself with the first town- -supported 
school—probably a_ grammar school—with its appointment of a pub- 
licly paid master; while Dorchester is credited with being, three years 
later, the first to mak fiscal provision for a permanent town school— 
again of the grammatical variety. 

Though these details are of interest mainly to historical taxider- 
mists, they are not altogether devoid of significance. They make it plain, 
for one thing, that in the beginning there was no general state action 
in the realm of learning. Whatever schooling was envisioned or r actually 
provided, its essential nature was local. Because of this localism, the 
schooling which came into being was necessarily diverse. Even in the 
matter of support there was no uniformity, schools being financed 
sometimes by endowment, sometimes by fees, and sometimes out of 
the town pocket itself. One thing these records reveal, however, is an 
obvious concern for education. But that solicitude was largely over 
the problem of molding the coming generation of leaders in church 
and state. Hence the Latin discipline. Similar to its English forerunner, 
the Massachusetts grammar school essayed to teach boys to read and 
write Latin, and even to utter it, freely and with ease. In addition it 
sometimes introduced them to Greek. Out-and-out classical, it scowled 
on such lowly upstarts as mathematics, science, history, geography, and 
modern languages, and it would have none of them. On the other 
hand it gave plenty of sober thought to religion and to moral juris- 
prudence. 

Harvard. Several years after the advent of the first Puritans in 
Boston harbor, the General Court appropriated £400 “towards a 
school or college.” For a time, however, the project had to be side- 
tracked to allow the pastors to extinguish the heretical bonfires set off 
by the dreaded Anne Hutchinson. By 1636 the blaze was apparently 
in sufficient check to enable the school to be started with the appoint- 
ment of a board of overseers, the purchase of a house at Newtown— 
later to become Cambridge—and the hiring of a professor who was 
also its president. When, two years later, John Harvard *° died, be- 
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queathing half of his estate and all his library—some £800 and about 
300 volumes—to the institution, the college was promptly named for 
its benefactor, a practice which since has become a common and 
honored one in the American higher learning.™* 

Harvard's first president was Nathaniel Eaton. Unluckily, he was 
also a scoundrel who not only flogged his students, but also victualed 
them badly with contaminated beef and moldy bread, and worse yet, 
served them stale and tainted beer. When the Puritan Fathers found 
out how grossly they had been taken in, they promptly cashiered him. 
But again the ironical Fates gave Eaton the last laugh, for when he 
departed he helped himself to a substantial part of the college cash- 
box.’* Henry Dunster, his successor, was far more exemplary, both in 
conduct and in scholarship. His revision, for example, of the Bay Psalm 
Book, which was in wide use for more than a century, gave that work 
some slight literary improvement, though far from enough.** During 
his regime the college was incorporated, its staff augmented by a couple 
of tutors, and the process of its endless expansion begun with the erec- 
tion of a new building. Yet, despite this glittering accomplishment, 
even President Dunster was found wanting. When he resigned in 1654, 
the fangs of antinomianism were plainly gripping him: he not only 
believed that infant baptism is “unscriptural’; worse yet, he would 
not recant. 

Designed to service the young male for high Puritan places, and 
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especially to carry on as its ordained man of God, the college received 
only those who could unravel Tully, “or such like classical author 
extempore,” and who could “make and speak Latin in verse and prose” 
besides making fair sense of the “paradigms of nouns and verbs in the 
Greek tongue.’ Once admitted to the college and safely lodged in its 
quarters, the student was booked for a prescribed course in grammar, 
rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, ethics, ancient history, 
Greek, and Hebrew—the typical academic fodder of the English uni- 
versity. Those who were steering toward holy orders immersed them- 
selves thoroughly in the Bible—in the original tongues—besides Gosang 
Medulla, long since » gone to their deserved oblivion. Those who over- 
came this formidable material—usually it required four years—took 
their diplomas some time in July at a festival attended by the Colony’s 
highest worthies, lay and ecclesiastic. Preparation for the Master’s 
degree required yet another three years of special grappling with 
philosophy and theology, whereupon the young scholar emerged at 
last a proud and florescent holy man ready to confound the enemies 
of Calvin. 

To Harvard goes the honor of having been the first English college 
in colonial America—though not the first college in the New World. 
The Spaniards had planted a university as early as 1551 at Lima, Peru, 
and two years after they followed with another in Mexico. A third 
made its appearance in the Argentine in 1613, and a fourth in Bolivia 
eleven years later. Until 1693, when the Virginians opened their 
College of William and_ Mary, Harvard was the only college in the 
original Colonies. In New England, moreover, it was to remain with- 
out a rival until y7o1, when a group of Congregational pastors, grad- 
uates of Harvard, became affrighted at the liberalism which apparently 
was seizing their alma mater and founded the Collegiate School of 
Connecticut, now known-as Yale University. 

The first English college in America was not a popular establish- 
ment. Economically, its inclination was toward exclusiveness since the 
cost of studying there, which ranged from £50 to £75, was beyond the 
reach of most New Englanders. Even intellectually the college was for 
the few, designed as it was to pilot a small elite toward the loftier 
positions of church and state. 

The Puritans’ great concern for the education of a small and select 
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number of young men, competent to forward the affairs of the theoc- 
racy, disposed them, naturally enough, to favor the higher learning.* 
It was no easy task, however, to maintain a college and even a small 
number of Latin schools, and the effort to conserve them took not only 
a dogged spirit, but a tremendous devotion, to say nothing of toil and 
sacrifice. ‘That such schools survived, for all the troubles that plagued 
them, is in itself testimony to a high achievement. 

The Schooling of the Common Child. On education’s lower plane, 
however, the accomplishments were of a lesser sparkle. Suffused with 
class and religious elements, the schooling of the common children put 
its main weight on faith and morals, and, of course, on reading. At 
first the imparting of these disciplines was left to private hands, the 
older generation fulfilling its responsibility as best it could, with occa- 
sional proddings—one may be sure—from the inescapable pastor. Nor 
was it uncommon, as time went on, for some enterprising goodwife to 
receive some of her neighbors’ boys and girls into her house where, 
besides dispatching her domestic chores, she led these fledgelings to 
their letters. In addition—though where she found the time it is difficult 
to fathom—she sometimes taught the girls how to knit and sew, and 
even how to embellish a sampler. Occasionally she surrendered some 
moments to spelling and counting, though instruction in this art and 
mystery was not general. As a true Puritan, she was, of course, ex- 
pected to impress correct morals and religion upon her novices. That 
her efforts should have been remunerated in some modest measure 
was surely no more than proper. Known as a “dame school,” this 
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this bore on the subject of writing, though it also dealt with numbers, 
and in individual cases with reading. These schools, however, were 
never in high demand, and their number, hence, remained compara- 
tively small. 

The Laws of 1642 and 1647. As the years slipped by, however, 
private initiative proved itself more and more unsatisfactory. For 
various reasons, but especially for economic ones, some fathers grew 
lax in schooling their children. Finally, in 1642, the Bible State smote 
at such indifference by requiring the town’s selectmen “to take account 
from time to time of all parents and masters of their children .. . 
especially of their ability to read and understand the principles of 
religion and the capital laws of this country.” ** Where a youngster’s 
attainments were found to be under par, or where parents and masters 
‘shall refuse to render such accounts,” they could be fined.*’ Moreover, 
with the magistrate’s assent, the town fathers could put out as appren- 
tices the children of such persons as were deemed “not to be able and 
fit to employ or bring them up,” which is to say, those scoundrels who 
refused to comply with the requirements of the law.*® 

Enacted to deal with “the great neglect of many persons and 
masters in training up their children in learning and labor and other 
employments which may be profitable to the commonwealth,” the 
law of 1642 was a plain echo of the English Poor Law of 1601, and its 
forerunner of 1562, the Statute of Artificers.*® These, as has been said 
before, sought to ease the growing economic distress and had called for 
the apprenticing of pauper children. But the Massachusetts law was of 
a broader purport. Instead of striking primarily at economic travail 
and establishing a form of child maintenance, the act represented the 
Bible State’s first sturdy effort to assure the perpetuation of the faith 
through the education and training of its young. In effect till 1648, 
when it was amended, the law was imitated throughout New England, 
save in Rhode Island where state and church were separate.” 
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The Law of 1642 provided for compulsory education. But it did 
not establish schools, nor did it ordain compulsory a attendance. Just 
how its mandates were to be met—or avoided—was left to parental 
discretion. Here and there, as has been noted, private instruction served 
satisfactorily; elsewhere the town itself provided for some sort of school- 
ing. Finally, in 1647, the General Court took a more drastic step by 
compelling every town of fifty householders to make provision for in- 
struction in reading and writing, it being, as the law plainly stated, 
“one chief project of the old deluder Satan to keep men from the 
knowledge of the Scriptures.” ** The law further stipulated that towns 
of a hundred householders—and flourishing towns they were—were to 
furnish instruction in Latin grammar so that youth might be “fitted 
for the university.” Though the law did not actually establish a school, 
in the end its effect_was pretty much the same. What it did call for 
was the appointment of “one . . . to teach . . . all such children as 
shall resort to him.” ** More important, his wages were to be paid 
either “by the parents or masters or by the inhabitants in general .. .” 7° 
With some modification, the statute was kept in force for the rest of 
the century, and like its forerunner it became the model for similar 
lawmaking elsewhere in New England except, once more, in Rhode 
Island. 

The ‘Old Deluder Satan Act,” as the measure came to be called, 
was far from being popular. To the poorer settlers the law not only 
seemed harsh, but it actually was a burden. In a frontier land where 
labor was scarce, fathers needed their sons to help them with plow and 
ax, to build houses, erect fences, and for dozens of other labors. Sub- 
duing the ABCs and their academic comrades was right enough in 
principle, particularly if its end was to placate the Lord; but in the 
common man’s working world this meant that fathers had to do double 
and even triple work, a prospect most of them certainly didn’t relish. 
Where the town was too small to afford itself a schoolmaster, and 
parents had to bear the extra burden of illuminating their own chil- 
dren, the law must have seemed very harsh indeed. For all the the- 
ocracy’s power to deal stiffly with those who might flout its edicts, 
violations were apparently common. Not only did magistrates have 
to dress down recalcitrant fathers, but sometimes they were obliged 
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to apply their corrective hand to the towns themselves. Indeed, some 
towns, already suffused with Yankee sharpness, soon found out that 
sometimes it was cheaper to pay a fine than to hire a first-class master. 
The Law of 1647 has been accorded various explanations and 
appraisements. Some have cited it as testimony to the Puritan’s ardor 
for learning. Others, taking a different tack, have contended that 
the act was mainly a pious hope, and that it was honored more in the 
breach than in the observance. Some have scented in the measure 
nothing less than the “cornerstone of our American state school sys- 
tems” ;** while yet others view the whole business as “‘an effort to. . . 
impose the Puritan creed upon the first generation of native born New 
Englanders.” *° But in the case at bar direct evidence is, of course, as 
imponderable as it is scarce. For the moment, hence, the controversy 
might better be left to academicians. The fact, however, that in the 
forties the commonwealth was a Bible State, implacable in its moral 
and religious purpose and robust in its power, would scarcely make the 
Old Deluder Satan Law a fitting “cornerstone” for the American 
state school systems which came into being in the nineteenth century 
under conditions vastly different from those which reigned in Calvin’s 
sacerdotal Massachusetts. Unlike the Puritan church state, the states 
which subsequently made up the Republic dissociated themselves from 
ecclesiastic entanglement. Laic rather than religious, they conceived 
of primary education not as a stick to flay Satan, that villain, but 
rather as a means to snare ends which were predominantly earthly. 
Nevertheless, the law was the first of its kind in the land. And, for 
all the hostility it raised, it was widely imitated; in fact by 1671 all 
New England, except infidel Rhode Island, possessed some form of 
compulsory education. Although the young were not compelled.to 
gain their learning from _a school, parents and masters were com- 
manded to see to it that their charges learned at least how to read. 
As for girls, there was some difference of opinion as to whether 
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they should be given free access into the town school.?° Some townsmen 
argued that the word “children,” as embalmed in the law, clearly did 
not include the female. On the other hand, some towns ordered their 
schoolmaster to deliver his knowledge to boys and girls alike.?” Even 
so, there was apparently a considerable cleft between this high thought 
and the actual deed. Generally, the number of schools receiving girls 
on equal terms with boys was small. And if the gentler sex found it 
hard to storm the primary school, then the grammar school was all 
but impregnable. Designed for the future masters of a world which 
was clearly the male’s own and special precinct, the grammar school 
was reserved solely for the short-pants elite. However, while towns 
were barring girls from the public school, the young miss did not grow 
up illiterate. Through the efforts of the family and the school dame, 
and the special dalliance of a sympathetic pastor here and a school- 
master there, many a lass could and did grow up to be an educated 
and virtuous Puritan. Yet, it was not until the nineteenth century 
that the girls were put on a fairly even footing with the boys. 
Children, Puritanism, and Books. Did the Calvinist hold a grim 
view of the life to come? Then his view of man on earth was equally 
dour. From Old Adam on, man had been a sinner, and though he 
had been purged by baptism, yet at base he remained incurably de- 
praved, doomed nine and a half times out of ten to roast in the stoves 
of Hell. And what held for the grownup, alas, also held for the child— 
even, indeed, for the infant. That the years of childhood possess a nature 
all their own, as the psychological science now believes, was then barely 
suspected. Certainly the fact was not generally appreciated. With the 
Calvinist, as indeed with pretty nearly everyone else then on earth, 
the child was but a vest-pocket edition of his elders, which is to say 
that, like his parents, he was eligible for Hell. Though the cooing tot 
might appear innocent enough, his sweet babbling was so much camou- 
flage, and to God’s perfect eye the babe was clearly unregenerate and 
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damned. To Him, so the Puritan clergy labored to explain, the infant 
was as hateful as a viper, a rattlesnake, or at least an alligator. Children 
by their very nature, warned the erudite Cotton Mather, were of 
Death, of Hell, of Wrath.” 

Under the spell of such a dreadful dogma there was obvious work 
to be done. Not only was the child reared with a ruck of cloutings, 
but very early in his life he was introduced to Holy Writ, to its charms 
and its promises, but more especially its taboos and frightful caveats. 
Once he had mastered the trick of reading, he was expected to head 
his way through the Holy Book, not merely once and at random, but 
many times and from cover to cover. 

At first the biblical message came to him from the lips of his parents 
and, of course, his pastor. ‘Then, when he was of age and strong enough, 
he was made privy to his letters. Commonly he approached them 
through the so-called “hornbook,” which was not a book at all, but 
a board shaped somewhat like the paddle employed in certain rites 
practiced by the Greek-lettered lodges which today ornament the 
American college. On the board was a paper sheet whereon was 
printed the alphabet in upper and lower case, pursued by the vowels, 
and a short parade of syllables from ab, eb, ib, to di, do, and du. After 
these, fittingly enough, came the benediction. On the more orthodox 
board this was followed by the Lord’s Prayer. Sometimes, however, 
it was supplemented with a dash of Roman numerals. To safeguard 
the precious paper from youth’s indelicate fingers a thin strip of trans- 
parent horn, similar to present-day plastic, was nailed over the printed 
sheet—hence the name, hornbook.” 

In the schoolroom, as in the home, the Bible naturally took prece- 
dence over every other work, whether sacred or profane. But other 
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writings soon rose up to buttress its inspired word.®° One of the first 
was John Cotton’s Spiritual Milk for Babes Drawn out of the Breasts 
of Both Testaments, which was published in London in 1646. But 
milk or no milk, for babes it must have been a heavy brew, containing 
as it did such problems as the nature of the Trinity, original sin, God’s 
wrath, the Last Judgment, and the ministry of the law. 

The most popular schoolbook, by all odds, was the New England 
Primer.® First heard of in 1690, the Primer reached its apogee in the 
eighteenth century, though the Boston faithful were still finding it 
useful in 1806. By the time it was finally abandoned, its message had 
made its way through some three million copies. Though its teachings 
were naturally favored in New England, embodied in such incarnations 
as The New York Primer, or even The American Primer, it flourished 
in other parts. Like similar books abroad, the Primer merchanted 
reading and religion, in prose and in verse. Naturally it put great 
weight on moral precepts, as for example: 


GOOD CHILDREN MUST 


Fear God all Day 
Parents obey 

No False thing Say 
By no Sin Stray 


Love Christ alway 
In Secret Pray 
Mind little Play 
Make no delay 


Here is another: 


I in the Burying Place may see 
Graves shorter there than I; 
From Death’s Arrest no Age is free, 
Young Children too may die; 
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My God, may such an awful sight, 
Awakening be to me! 
Oh! that by early Grace I might 
For Death prepared be. 


As the years went by, the Primer’s contents underwent some alter- 
ation. But from first to last it featured the alphabet, with each letter 
illustrated.** To the end it taught that 


In Adam’s fall 
We sinned all 


and that 


Zaccheus he 
Did climb the tree 
His Lord to see. 


The first New England Primer was bedizened by the portrait of 
the prevailing sovereign. But as the Revolution loomed, and kings and 
their commissars became suspect, the picture of George Washington 
replaced the royal likeness. Such political reflections, however, were 
of a minor key. Towering over everything else was the effort to implant 
the true religion. 

Second alone to the Primer as juvenile required reading was The 
Day of Doom, or a Poetical Description of the Great and Last Judg- 
ment. With a Short Discourse about Eternity, published in 1662.™ 
Its author was Michael Wigglesworth, at twenty a Harvard alumnus, 
the first native Dante to step from its groves, but for most of his 
earthly span a pastor at Malden. Cast into 224 eight-line stanzas, The 
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Day of Doom reports on what goes on in Heaven on the Last Day. 
From its opening scenes in the celestial courtroom, with the trumpet 
blasts summoning the sinners before the Judge to hear His pronounce- 
ment of sentence on the eternally damned, the work is representative 
of the theology of the time, as gloomy as its mood and as dreadful. 
Though its employment in the schoolroom was probably extracurric- 
ular, it was highly recommended on all sides, and especially by the 
ordained pedagogues and pastors. For all its 1,700 lines, children were 
commonly made to learn it by heart. Lest any of them, no matter 
how young, might harbor any doubts over their own depravity, the 
Reverend Mr. Wigglesworth spared no effort to let them know that 
in the eyes of the Omnipotent 


You sinners are, and such a share 
as sinners, may expect; 

Such you shall have, for I do save 
none but mine own Elect. 

Yet to compare your sin with their 
who liv’d a longer time, 

I do confess yours is much less, 
though every sin’s a crime. 


A crime it is, therefore in bliss 
you may not hope to dwell 
But unto you I shall allow 
the easiest room in Hell... . 


Decline. Although the Law_ of 1647 became the ground for com- 
pulsory education in most_of New England, its career was full of woe. 
The fact that is was disliked, scoffed at, and even dodged and dis- 
obeyed, caused the theocracy to sharpen its teeth by raising its fines, 
but even when these had attained the razor edge of £20, they failed 
to daunt the law’s opponents. 

New England's educational decline resulted from a number of 
factors. For one thing, the generation which saw the law’s enactment 
also was witness to the great struggle between Charles I and the 
Parliament. As events moved more and more against the monarch, his 
Puritan adversaries naturally had good cause to remain in England. 
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And as their exodus gradually ceased, New England inevitably felt 
the effects. In fact, for a time the number of departures from the 
Commonwealth actually exceeded that of the arrivals. More threaten- 
ing, however, was the mounting shortage of first-rate and cultivated 
ministers. During the century’s latter part, discord descended into 
Harvard, and as the old conservatives and the rising liberals grappled 
with one another over control of the college, it fell into sad repute, 
while the number of its graduates dwindled.** From the Colony’s start, 
its clerics had been the mainstay of its learning, but now, as their num- 
ber waned, the cause of education was seriously imperiled. 

Gradually, moveover, the Bay Colony was succumbing to forces 
which even the prayers of its most resolute pastors could not hold at 
bay. The high religious ardor which had fevered the colony’s first 
settlers had cooled in the succeeding generations, and as it did so, the 
stress on training for orthodoxy began to diminish. Wooed by the pos- 
sibilities of a more spacious material life, many a New Englander began 
to grant more and more of his time to the pursuit of wealth than to 
the imprecations of his men of God. The majority of the settlers were 
tradesmen, and by the third quarter of the century many of them were 
thriving handsomely in trade and commerce, in turning out shoes and 
ironware, in fishing, and in distilling rum.** Their ships sailed up and 
down the American shore, and voyaged to the Indies, and, of course, 
to Europe. Piling up their wealth, the merchants, who, not being Saints, 
had no say in the government, exerted their collective pressure for the 
franchise, and, in 1680, they finally got it. It was the rise of the flour- 
ishing middle class which unhorsed the Puritan oligarchy, and with it 
its grip on education. “Rich men... ,” lamented Urian Oakes, 
“have better ways before them to provide for the comfortable sub- 
sistence of their children, and persons of meaner condition cannot, or 
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at least are discouraged from expending all they can upon their chil- 
dren’s education.*’ 

What finally bowled over the town school, however, was some- 
thing far less subtle. A populace which originally had banded around 
the meetinghouse was now, by dint of various circumstances, beginning 
to stretch out. With its dispersal, keeping up the town school became 
more and more of a burden. Indeed, for youngsters who dwelt along the 
outlying fringe the school was commonly beyond reach—a state of 
affairs which undoubtedly must have cheered their little hearts. On 
the other hand, if it was difficult for the small fry to make its way to 
school, then their elders had no difficulty at all in balking at the pay- 
ment of taxes to contribute to its support. 

From such impediments emerged the moving school.** In essence, 
this was simply a schoolmaster who, instead of displaying himself in 
the town school regularly throughout the year, would rove from one 
community to another, teaching a few months in one, then moving on 
to another, thence to the next, and so on until he had traversed the 
whole township. All in all it was a tour which might endure as long 
as three or four years. Need it be added that in a place where Calvin’s 
stress on the virtue of thrift prodded men to pinch their last farthing, 
the length of time the schoolmaster performed his art and ritual in 
any community depended on the sum of money it had paid into the 
town treasury? 

The daughter of expediency and compromise, the moving school 
was accepted with some reluctance. Some schooling, of course, it did 
bestow; but this boon at best was slim, and it was not long before feel- 
ings against it piled up. The general displeasure with it, spiced also, 
no doubt, by a dash of local pride, caused settlements to demand the 
right to keep a school of their own and in their midst. Thus was born 
the district school. Legalized in Massachusetts after Yorktown, it soon 
became the favorite not only in the vanished theocracy, but in parts to 
the South and even beyond the Alleghenies. 

It has become the fashion to salute the district school as a demo- 
cratic institution, a practice which may well be more patriotic than 
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critical. In the sense that it was brought upon the scene by the popular 
will, and that through the communal enterprise it afforded a measure 
of schooling to every child—in this sense, no doubt, it merits some sort 
of a democratic badge. The fact that it reigned so long, however, was 
due in all likelihood less to any equalitarian notions than to its pocket- 
book appeal. The fact is the district school cost but a pittance to main- 
tain, and though what it dispensed was at best meager, and even 
shabby, with the taxpayer its cheapness was a telling factor. Subse- 
quently, toward the middle of the nineteenth century, when Horace 
Mann and others grabbed their clubs to do battle for school reform, 
it was the district system, now creaking with age and wholly and 
hopelessly inadequate to its task, which received the full force of 
their assault. 


Under the spell of the theocrats who had given it its start, educa- 
tion in Massachusetts flourished as nowhere else in the Colonies at 
that time. It is true that the Commonwealth enjoyed a combination 
of advantages which others lacked as, for example, one language, one 
religion, and a small, compact community within easy access of church 
and school. At the same time the difficulties must have been tremen- 
dous. Even so, the colony saw the advent of the first English college in 
America, the first secondary school, and, very likely, the first publicly 
supported primary school. The idea of compulsory education, though 
no longer a novelty in theory in the seventeenth century, Massachu- 
setts put into law. Literacy, as a consequence, was high in New Eng- 
land—higher, indeed, than anywhere else in colonial America. The 
rich, of course, fared better in their education than the poor—but the 
poor in Massachusetts fared better than the poor in other parts, for 
they were at least required to know their letters. The fact is, however, 
that despite the great stress on education—nay, because of it—the 
people remained Puritans. All ideas against the official theology, 
whether they flowed from the pen or from the lips, were extirpated, 
and those who persisted in expressing them were banished. It is true 
that book reading flourished, and that certain book vendors even made 
fortunes. But in the main what the people read and discussed was 
religious and theological. Their men of God were of quick and eager 
mind and their salient ones must have been dowered with intellects of 
extraordinary power. But their first and their absorbing devotion was 
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reserved for Puritanism. The free journeying of the mind, hence, was 
hazardous—indeed, it was impossible. 

Nevertheless, the Puritan divines did foster a love of books. The 
ideas contained therein may appear to us to have been futile, perhaps 
even nonsensical. But just the same they were ideas. This love of 
learning took hold, and though in the years it wilted, and even 
appeared to be dead, yet it was only dormant. Before another century 
it burst into the literary splendor of the Golden Age with Hawthorne, 
Lowell, Thoreau, and Emily Dickinson to give it luster. Another half 
century, and it blossomed anew in the Educational Revival with James 
G. Carter, Horace Mann, and Henry Barnard to give it zest and 
meaning. 


Chapter 3. Southern 


Lawssez Faire 


THE CIVILIZATION 
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s Economic Aspects. The people who left England to settle along 
the great Chesapeake Bay and in the lands to its south were generally 
in agreement with their country’s way of doing things. ‘hey were not, 
like the Puritans, a dissident minority, bent on establishing a sacerdotal 
holy land. For the most part the Southerners were a conservative lot, 
and in the main they gave their confidence and support to the English 
system, with its outlook on law and government, its social arrangements 
and public works, and especially its Established Church. ‘Their coming 
to America, hence, was not prompted by any desire for spiritual uplift, 
but by the more elemental and mercenary one of improving their 
personal lot. 

Like the colonization of New England, that of the South was an 
act in the drama of national expansion. In America the mother country 
sought the raw materials so essential to her industrial well-being. Here 
she aspired to restock her depleted larder with timber, its by-products 
of pitch and potash, with tar and petroleum, and even with iron, 
copper, and glass. Here, true to the time’s reigning mercantile fashion, 
she craved to establish colonies which would bring her a comfortable 
sustenance, promoting her interests, and devoting themselves in the 
end to her advancement. 

The effort to realize this Eden was a substantial one. In fact, soon 
after the founding of Jamestown in 1607, pitch and tar and turpentine 
began to flow. Within a short time a good-sized plant for the smelting 
of iron was put up; and soon after that the first glassworks came into 
being. Yet all this gallant striving, resolute and costly though it was, 
was doomed. The truth is that the men who, in the plush remoteness 
of their London offices, designed the economic blueprint for the South, 
knew practically nothing about that region, and even less about what 
it might produce with a chance of making a reasonable profit. Neither 
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they, nor all the gold of the London Company, nor even the fabulous 
British will, could stand up to the compulsions of the South’s climate 
and geography. It was these, in the end, which set the course for its 
economy, and hence its civilization, and also its education. 

The turning point came in 1612, when John Rolfe, the husband, 
subsequently, of Pocahontas, developed a new way of processing 
tobacco. ‘he result of his discovery was a product which, to connois- 
seurs, was far more palatable than its Indian forerunner. So remark- 
able was its appeal that the demand for tobacco now rose to dizzy 
heights. Presently, in fact, the weed was being planted to the exclusion 
of almost everything else, and the cultivation of tobacco was well on 
its way to becoming Virginia’s primary occupation. As a matter of 
fact, within less than a generation something like half a million pounds 
of it were being shipped abroad every year. 

As might be expected, growing the plant on this scale gave rise to 
a number of unexpected yet far-reaching consequences. Despite the 
motherland’s calculations, her Southern children now behaved in a 
most unfilial manner. Instead of becoming the dutiful provisioners of 
an ever-expanding reservoir of raw materials, as per the London speci- 
fications, the Southerners declared for an agrarian career. Some South- 
ern parts gave their time and effort to the cultivation of rice and indigo; 
but it was tobacco which raced the planter’s heartbeat. Not only did 
it give an agreeable bulge to his pocket, and hence to that of the entire 
colony; but, by the same token, the unparalleled scale of its production 
brought forth a social and economic order which was altogether at 
variance with the scheme envisioned by the London planners. 

Land and Labor. Although tobacco grew with a ready abandon— 
even, indeed, in the very streets—yet the plant was also a very heavy 
feeder. To grow it profitably year in and year out, one had constantly 
to renew the famished earth, or, instead, to plant afresh in virgin 
ground. The land’s abundance naturally inclined the grower toward 
the latter course so that even the meanest planter found it desirable to 
have at his disposal at least a few hundred acres.* At the start the 
great plantations contained themselves within modest bounds, and 
only a part of them was put under plow and harrow. But they were 
dispersed over a wide stretch so that, as has already been said, a flour- 


t. Before 1650 the average acreage tury the large plantation ran to several 
was about 450. A generation later it thousand acres. 
had doubled. By the end of the cen- 
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ishing town life, such as in New England, was out of the question.’ 

Tobacco growing and the correlative appetite for land were kept 
in check at first by the scarcity of help. The hope had flickered for a 
time that those out of pocket and out of work, then swarming in Eng- 
land, might be dispatched to the Colonies. But the hazards of herding 
such a cargo over the treacherous sea, and, even more, the forbidding 
cost of such a venture, were insurmountable. To induce labor to the 
New World, hence, a system of indenture was resorted to. By it a 
planter, or a moneylender, would pay the immigrant’s passage while 
the latter, known as an “indentured servant,” undertook to dissolve 
his indebtedness through his labor.* Once the obligation had been dis- 
charged—usually it took about four years—the worker became scot- 
free, and in a land of high wages and cheap land his road to fortune 
was wide open. Some of the freed workers betook themselves to other 
regions, to Maryland and Pennsylvania, or they trekked farther inland 
toward the mountains; some set themselves up as artisans; and some 
became tenant farmers. But many of them stuck to the South where 
they acquired small landholdings, a feat, which, had it been effected 
in the old country, would almost certainly have suggested the work of 
the dark and unspeakable powers. 

The fact that this miracle was actually possible gave an added 
potency to the pull of America. As a result, the number of persons 
abandoning the Old World to start life over in the New climbed higher 
and higher. We are told, in fact, that in the course of the seventeenth 
century almost a hundred thousand hopefuls, men, women, and chil- 
dren, embarked for the colonial South.* 


2. Though social life in the South 
remained bleakly rural, there were a 
few localities with a more or less 
urban touch. For a while Jamestown 
was such a center, but presently it was 
surpassed by Charleston. There one 
hears of opportunities to enjoy music 
and plays. Now and then one even 
hears of lectures by visitors from 
Oxford. 

3. The most thorough study of this 
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W. Jernegan, Laboring and Dependent 
Classes in Colonial America 1607-1783, 
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But even this steady flow could not quench the insatiable thirst 
for labor. As often happens where money is at stake, the American 
labor shortage spawned some gross and evil practices, such as kidnaping 
the helpless and unwary, selling children into bondage, and deporting 
some of England’s foremost scoundrels,—harlots, felons, bankrupts, 
and thugs. There was temptation and excuse in plenty for such a 
course, though obviously it was scarcely the answer to the planter’s 
prayer. ‘Though the incoming ships kept on replenishing the labor 
supply, it was also being cut down by pestilence and a high mortality, 
and also, of course, by the inevitable day of reckoning when the 
bonded worker’s servitude came to its end. 

The scarcity of cheap labor prompted a few planters to look long- 
ingly toward the Negro slave. But the black traffic happened at the 
time to be a monopoly of the Spaniards, the Dutch, and the Portu- 
guese, and hence to get slaves in any quantity was almost impossible. 
Early in the eighteenth century, however, the outlander’s grip was 
broken, and presently the field for slavery was open. 

The Negro’s cheap labor favored the advent of the large planta- 
tion. On its immense space tobacco could be raised on a scale hitherto 
unthinkable, and, more important, with a very handsome profit. On 
the other hand, the small and independent grower soon found himself 
pushed to the wall; for the tobacco he had to grow with his own hands 
he also had to sell in competition with the product raised by the 
slaves. Plainly, in this match the dice were loaded, and in the end 
many a small farmer gave up the struggle. Reduced to poverty, some 
of them hunted greener pastures to the north; others moved to the 
Carolinas where slavery was not so common; while yet others made 
for the frontier. Meanwhile the rich grew richer. 

Although the increase of slavery failed to liquidate the small planter, 
it certainly influenced his social and economic status. By the eighteenth 
century the class structure had hardened considerably, and though it 
was never to become encrusted with caste upon caste, nevertheless its 
fortunes lay under the powerful thumb of a comparatively small group 
of wealthy landowners. 

The Social Order. As the South swept into a thriving agrarianism 
it soon hatched a society with marks which were distinctively its own. 
Hovering over it in the distance were the titled but absentee land- 
lords, magnificoes like the Duke of Albermarle, the Earl of Clarendon, 
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and Baron Baltimore. True to their ivied past, they had expected more 
or less to run their imperial holdings along feudal lines. But such gaudy 
characters were scarce, and in a country glutted with land and parched 
for labor they were soon obliged to adopt less antiquated aspirations. 

More realistic were the merchants. Some were content to put 
their capital into the various colonial enterprises, letting it perform its 
silent magic while they comported themselves safely in the comparative 
comfort of Mother England. Others, with an eye on lordly elegance, 
not only put up their money, but even braved the ocean to settle over 
here. Unlike their mercantile fellows in New England, however, the 
merchants below the Potomac were not content to remain merchants. 
As soon as possible they ensconced themselves on vast estates where, 
aping the English land barons, they assumed the airs and prerogatives 
of the gentry. Socially, they esteemed themselves as of a superior clay, 
and they looked with disdain upon their lesser brethren, the small 
landowners and the artisans.° 

Less grandiose of desire, but eager and pushful, were the yeomen 
and the artisans. Landed in America as free men, they pursued their 
various callings. By working hard and pinching their pennies many 
of them in the end obtained small holdings of land, and, until the com- 
petition from the wealthy slave owner proved too much, they were 
enjoying a fair prosperity. 

Still lower on the human ladder were the indentured servants. A 
good many of them, as has been said, were lured by the prospect of 
richer milk and sweeter honey. Moreover, once their servitude ended, 
their route to advancement was open. 

Finally there were the slaves. 

All in all there was a great gulf socially between the wealthy 
planters and the masses, and, again, between the small farmers and 
the Negroes. 

Religion. Like the Northern neighbors, the five Southern Colonies 
were overwhelmingly Protestant. By the eighteenth century all of them 
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had established the Anglican Church. Yet this was due not to any 
absence of other sects, but to the fact that the government was in the 
hands of the Anglicans. Actually, in some parts of the South the 
Anglicans were outnumbered. So it was, for example, in South Caro- 
lina in 1704, the year that Colony sanctioned the establishment of the 
Church of England. During the seventeenth century Virginia was the 
sole Colony, not only in the South, but in the whole New World, 
where the vast proportion of settlers worshiped according to the 
Anglican rite.® 

Though it was given support from the public purse and protection 
from the secular arm, the transplanted church never attained a hearty 
vigor. Once again implacable geography exacted its toll. In a land so 
sparsely settled, its inhabitants scattered about like buckshot, the odds 
against a flourishing village church were astronomical. The pastors 
who manned the Southern parishes were saddled with a highly taxing 
office. Did they seek to preach the word, to baptize and give com- 
munion, to unite lovers, and to speed the soul departed? Or did they 
strive to teach the young, to catechize them, and to search their knowl- 
edge of the faith? Then they could not, as per primordial custom, 
confine their essential efforts to church and parish house. Nor could 
they, like their Calvinist rivals in New England, contain their flock 
within the focus of their constant vigil. ‘To minister to all their spread- 
out faithful exacted an endless effort, and long journeying through 
thicket and marshland in the murkiest of weather, with the added dan- 
gers of potshots from the lurking Indians and the plague—and all this, 
alas, for a paltry pay, and with only the barest prospect of advance- 
ment. Under the circumstances the Anglican cleric, on grounds both 
personal and professional, naturally preferred to remain in the com- 
parative ease of the homeland while the South continued for years to 
be short of competent divines. 


6. It was not until 1699, under the 
Act of Toleration, that Presbyterians 
acquired an official recognition in the 
state. Though Anglicans were not ab- 
sorbed, as were the Puritans, in theol- 
ogy and moral jurisprudence, and 
though the Southern Anglicans danced 
and drank, and even flirted, more 
openly, yet they were just as intolerant 
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Inevitably the imported church developed traits which varied from 
those of the mother church.’ There were differences, for example, in 
its government and organization, and even in some of its practices. 
Indeed, for all the caveats of Anglican bishops abroad, differences 
sneaked even into its form of worship. Only the basic doctrines re- 
mained immaculate; as did the venerable view that education, like 
the Holy Trinity, was within the province of the church. 


EDUCATION 


English Antecedents. In education, again, one is at once reminded of 
the mother country. Thus, as the Englishman’s outlook on life per- 
meated his country’s educational ideas and practices, so too it bore 
upon those of the South. Here, as over there, education was regarded 
the business not of the state, but of the person. It was, in truth, a privi- 
lege which marched with wealth and blood. Here, as over there, the 
cleavage between the schooling of the favored orders and those of 
common clay was justified as necessary and even as desirable. Here, 
as over there, the education of the well-heeled was thrust upon tutors 
and private schools while that which fell to the multitudes was left 
mainly to the mercy of kind hearts and charity. And, finally, since 
the state assumed only a minor responsibility in the education of its 
people, a proportionately larger part was accepted by the church, 
though never in the resolute manner of Massachusetts. 

Special Conditions. Although Southern education was tailored in 
the English cut, yet the pressure of American conditions soon necessi- 
tated some alterations. In the American South, where the populace 
was swallowed up in vast space, a town school, or even a parish school, 
could be little more than fancy. In a land, moreover, where the servant 
and laboring class, free and indentured, numbered more than half the 
population, and where the children of the lowly were numerous enough 
to cause uneasiness, it soon became manifest to the ruling classes that 
the government could ill afford to keep itself aloof. Hence, as year 


7. The literature in this domain cialized, but useful even for the gen- 
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followed year, one Southern colony after another engaged to provide 
some sort of apprentice training for the children of the servant class, 
for those of the dependent poor, for the orphans, the illegitimate, and 
the mulatto offspring of white mothers.® 

The first of such measures was enacted by Virginia’s Grand Assem- 
bly in 1641. A frank imitation of the English Poor Laws and the 
Statute of Artificers, it called “for the better educateing of youth in 
honest and profitable trades and manufactures, as also to avoyd sloath 
and idlInesse wherewith such children are easily corrupted... .”° 
Such training was designed especially “for releife of such parents 
whose poverty extends not to give them [i.e., the children] breeding.”*° 
Properly carried out, such instruction would forward “no lesse their 
owne good and their parents comfort’’; it would also “much improve 
the honor and reputation of the country.”** In accordance, moreover, 
with the “laudable custom in the kingdom of England,” the law went 
on to authorize the establishment of a workhouse school at James City 
to which each county commissioner was to dispatch two children “of 
the age of eight or seaven at the least, either male or female . . . to 
be imployed in the public flax houses vnder such master and mistresse 
as shall be there appointed, In carding, knitting, and spinning, etc.” 

The law was revised and amplified more than a dozen times, and in 
different forms it appeared not only in Virginia, but in the other 
Colonies as well. In 1643, for example, the Virginians instructed the 
guardians and overseers of orphans to illuminate their wards ‘“‘accord- 
ing to their best endeavors in the rudiments of learning. . . . ”** and, 
similarly, the Carolinians before the end of the century and, somewhat 
later, the Georgians. In 1668 Virginia’s assembly authorized counties 
and parishes to establish workhouse schools like the one at James City, 
and for the same reasons. Like the Massachusetts Law of 1642, it 


8. In the eyes of the law mulatto 
children born of white mothers, 
whether free or servant, were not 
slaves. Such offspring, however, were 
subject to bondage. When their term 
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sanctioned taking “poor children from indigent parents to place them 
to work in those houses.” In 1705, to come to an end, the Virginia 
lawmakers required the Colony’s boy apprentices to be given acquaint- 
ance with reading and writing. Not quite a half century later, in 
1751, the same boon was granted to the girls. 

At bottom, the apprentice laws were obviously of an economic pur- 
port. At a time when the hunger for skilled labor was seemingly 
without end, there was a plain advantage in teaching a child a useful 
craft; as there was also in the recognition of the fact that today’s 
trained child is potentially tomorrow’s self-supporting adult. ‘Though 
these laws were wrung from motives which were plainly practical, 
and even self-interested, there was in them a glimmer of charity—a 
sentiment which in the long run, however, did not work for the general 
welfare. For by the time the Colonies became the Republic, the belief 
that philanthropy was the most satisfactory basis for supporting the 
education of the common children had rooted itself not in the South 
alone, but in all the other states as well. In fact, it was not until the 
nineteenth century, with the advent of the tax-supported public school, 
that the charity system died out. 

Educational Philanthropy. The Southerners’ first venture into 
learning came about a decade after the founding of Jamestown (James 
City), in 1619, when the Virginia Company reserved several thousand 
acres and the sum of £1,500 toward a “university to be at Henrico,” 


with a missionary branch for “the conversion of infidels,” which is to 


say the Indians.** Shortly after, an altruist, whose name, alas, has 
escaped the historians of benevolence, left £550 to reveal the “Christian 
religion and good manners” to the infidel Indian as well as to the 
“children of the Virginians.”*® At about the same time Patrick Cop- 
land, a holy clerk attached to an East Indian vessel, gathered funds 
“towardes the buildings of a free schoole in Virginia,” where the young 
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were to have impressed upon them the “principles of religion, civility 
of life, and humane learning.”** But for all these high ideals—or, more 
likely, because of them—no one ever succeeded in getting these projects 
under way.’ 

All the while, however, the philanthropic idea persisted, and in 
1634 came its first fruition. In that year a planter, Benjamin Symes, 
bequeathed 200 acres of land and, far better, a herd of eight cows to 
endow a school which was to be of free access to children resident in 
Elizabeth City and Kiquotan parishes.** It was a generation later, 
however, before Symes’s constructive idealism found its match. Then, 
in 1659, in the very same Elizabeth City another free school was 
endowed, this time by the legacy of a Dr. Thomas Eaton. Outgiving 
Benjamin Symes by several hundred acres, the doctor further enhanced 
the cause of learning with a number of buildings, a couple of Negroes, 
a score of hogs, and a herd of two bulls and twelve cows. The historical 
archives reveal almost nothing about any of these ventures. There is 
good reason to believe, however, that they modeled themselves after 
the English grammar school, which is to say they addressed themselves 
to the better classes to whom they divulged the three Rs, some Latin, 
besides, of course, the indispensable “sound principles of religion.” 
Though we know little about them, their progress seems to have been 
satisfactory. At all events in 1649 the Symes School was reported to 
have “a fine house” while its bovine collection now amounted to forty. 
Both the Symes and the Eaton establishments kept going until 1805 
when they were merged into the famous Hampton Academy. Almost 
a century later, in 1902, a part of the endowment was diverted toward 
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the establishment of the Symes-Eaton Academy, as a part of the public 
school system. 

It would be wrong, however, to infer that idealists were to be found 
only in Virginia. South Carolina seems to have had them in plenty. 
Nor were their gifts confined to land which, after all, even when it 
was of an impressive proportion, was still no cause for great wonder. 
But the South Carolinians were as free with their cash as they were 
with their real estate. Nor was such largess a patrician monopoly. 
Sometimes the rich planter’s gift would be further larded by contribu- 
tions from his fellow settlers. In their day, moreover, as in ours, public- 
spirited bodies, such as, for example, the Bethesda Orphan House in 
Georgia, the oldest orphanage in the Republic, the Winyaw Indigo 
Society, and the South Carolina Society, were directing some_of their 
endeavor toward educational benefaction. 

The most pretentious of them all, however, was the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, the so-called “S.P.G.” 
Chartered in England in 1701, the Society dispatched its missionaries 
abroad “for the purpose of . . . bringing the surrounding heathen to 
the Knowledge of the truth,”’ which is to say to convert the Indian and 
the Negro.*® Educationally it assumed the burden of “instructing and 
disposing Children to believe and live as Christians,” or, more spe- 
cifically, “in the tenets and worship of the Church. . . . ”?? During 
the course of the century the influence of the S.P.G. reached into most 
of the Colonies—even, indeed, into Canada and the Indies. Its activity 
in the South, however, was comparatively small, and in Virginia it was 
almost nil. Though the brethrens’ first task was to protect the young 
from heathenry, the fact remains that in so doing they also snatched 
many a lad from the clutches of total illiteracy. 
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Old Field Schools. Although communal life scarcely existed, com- 
mon endeavor in education was not lacking. Here and there planters 
on occasion would join hands to put up a schoolhouse. Its site, com- 
monly enough, lay in some old, abandoned tobacco field—hence its 
name, “old field’ school. To such retreats of learning, children 
plodded from their scattered homes to bend over their catechism and 
their ABC’s. Occasionally some bright youngster managed to get past 
these historic elementals, and occasionally he even wandered into the 
outer rim of Latin. When parents had sufficient means they sometimes 
engaged a full-time and, if possible, competent master, but such 
Elysium, of course, was rare. Normally, instruction was in unskilled 
hands. ‘The teachers may have been willing enough, and usually they 
labored for a pittance—sometimes, we are told, even for nothing at 
all; but their accomplishment, even when judged by an easy and kindly 
standard, was lowly.” 

Even so, the existence of such instruction, together with the higher 
educational standards found in the better-endowed establishments, is 
not to be lightly dismissed. Feeble though it certainly was, it repre- 
sented at least an attempt at education, which, while of course limited 
by our present standards, was, nevertheless, an attempt. And if South- 
ern whites grew to man’s estate somewhat less innocent of literacy than 
was once thought to have been the case, then their achievement, such 
as it was, was due in no small measure to such striving. 

Private Education. As in New England—indeed, as everywhere 
and at all times—in the South the child of the wealthy was better 
serviced. But in the South, where government ventured into the edu- 
cational arena as little as possible, the disparity in the education of 
those on top of the social pile and those at the bottom was far vaster 

than in Massachusetts, where the zeal directed against the Old Deluder 
- forced a knowledge of reading upon all, regardless of where it had 
pleased God to station them. For the Southerner of good fortune there 
were tutors, and in the passing years he could avail himself of some 
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pretty fair private schools. Now and then a parent might even dust off 
his Latin books and summon his recollection of law and letters to the 
service of his heir. The distractions which assail us everywhere today— 
the seductions of radio, television, and the movies, the belaborings by 
the press—were, alas, unknown to our less civilized ancestors, as were 
the other marvels by which progress has enabled us to ease away our 
lives. For the Southern planter there was little chance for leisure dur- 
ing most of the year; but when it came, as it did during winter’s long 
siege, then it plagued him like a swarm of locusts. Under the circum- 
stances it was quite common for a planter with some learning to devote 
a portion of his idle time to reading and reflection. For a father to 
assume the task of teaching his son was thus not merely the simple dis- 
charge of a parent’s duty. Often enough, one guesses, he did it because 
it pleased him.” 

In time the family tutor became a household figure. At the start, 
of course, a hired pedagogue was rare, and for a planter to house one 
beneath his roof was a cause for no little envy. As the Colonies made 
their way through the eighteenth century the demand for young men 
versed in classical lore was met not only from academic England, but 
to a larger and larger extent by the adolescent colleges to the north. 
On occasion, when no tutor was to be had, the pastor would step into 
the teaching robes. Sometimes the tutor was obtained from the inden- 
tured class. However, because he was prized, especially when he hap- 
pened to be an able and upright fellow, his status was generally agree- 
able. Often, indeed, he was accorded privileges and immunities not 
usually given to his craft, such, for example, as being allowed to sit at 
the family dining table, assisting in prayers and domestic deliberations, 
and joining the family to charm an occasional guest. Sometimes, it is 
reported, he even charmed a planter’s daughter and walked her to the 
altar. 

Now and then the planter’s neighbors, or perhaps some of his kin- 
folk, would consign their children to the tutor’s charge. In such in- 
stances the children came to live in the planter’s home. Where their 
number made it feasible, a special schoolhouse was put together for 
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ern colonial ruling class, see Louis B. Calif., 1940—especially Part Two. 
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them. It was by such a route that the small, private boarding school 
came to being. 

With the march of events the number of private schools increased 
—in fact by the early eighteenth century about half of Virginia’s 
parishes had one or more. By the middle of the century they were 
numerous enough, apparently, to have to harry one another for custom- 
ers. Then, as now, some of them even exercised their fancy in public 
advertisement.** Modeled, in the main, after the English Etons and 
Rugbys, the best of them strove to emulate the arid but fashionable 
manners of those institutions. To the young Southerner they imparted 
the three familiar English Rs, the catechism, and a proper and seemly 
conduct. But the great goal, of course, was the classics, from Cicero to 
Virgil, and from Ovid to Xenophon. However, the intrusion of the 
modern disciplines—to wit, the living languages, mathematics, and 
the sciences—was already under way. In fact, in Charleston the house 
of Mrs. Delaweare announced instruction not only in arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, and trigonometry, but also in surveying, dialing, 
navigation, astronomy, gauging—even, indeed, in fortification.** In 
Williamsburg one John Walker proclaimed his readiness to “instruct 
young Gentlemen in Reading, Writing, Arithmetick, the most material 
Branches of Classical Learning, and ancient and modern Geography 
and History,” besides exerting himself “to improve their Morals. 

. ” ?8 Many a private school, with a sharp eye on the special re- 
quirements of the nascent gentry, especially of the feminine gender, 
came to include instruction in music and dancing, needlework, wax- 
work, and water coloring, and, as one of them gave notice, with “sev- 


23. The great bulk of these adver- 
_tisements, like the gazettes they 
adorned, have long since vanished. But 
for those who would brave the files of 
some of the lingering colonial journals, 
such as The New York Mercury, The 
Virginia Gazette, and The Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette, the search would be 
well rewarded. For those of lesser fiber 
there is Charles L. Coon’s North 
Carolina Schools and Academies, 1790- 
1840; A Documentary History, Ed- 
wards and Broughton Printing Com- 
pany, Raleigh, N.C., 1915. 


24. The South Carolina Gazette, 
May 12, 1733. 

25. [he Virginia Gazette, Nov. 17, 
1752. Ihe advertisement goes on to 
let us know that “Mrs. Walker, like- 
wise, teaches young Ladies all Kinds 
of Needle Work; makes Capuchins, 
Shades, Hats, and Bonnets .. . ,” and 
that close to where the Walkers live 
“there is also to be sold, Mens Shoes 
and Pumps, Turkey Coffee, Edging 
and Lace for Ladies Caps, and some 
Gold Rings.” 
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eral other embellishments necessary for the amusement of persons of 
fortune who have taste.” 

The tradition of such salons, of course, has remained, not only 
in sub-Potomac regions, but elsewhere in the Republic. Its present 
exemplars, the high-toned and decorous prep school and the fashion- 
able finishing school for junior ladies, surrounded though they are by 
the public school of the American masses, still rustle on their proud 
though far from universal way. 

A few of the wealthier gentlefolk, intent on the cultural cream, 
sent their sons—and on rare occasion their daughters—to England. 
But this was far from common. Certainly a father’s belief in English 
culture must have been outstanding for him to expose his young to the 
horrors of the Atlantic. Once the child found himself safe on his legs 
in England, the parent’s anxiety still smoldered; for in an age where 
child mortality soared dreadfully high, the fear of succumbing to some 
mortal malady, especially smallpox, was ever at hand. 

When it came to a college education the situation was somewhat 
different. Not that the perils were considerably fewer; but a collegiate 
stripling, having passed the beardless stage, constituted a somewhat 
lesser risk. The case was altered too by the absence—for nearly the 
entire seventeenth century—of higher learning in the South. Even so, 
comparatively few Southerners went to study at Oxford or Cambridge, 
or to receive a legal training at the Inner Temple or Inns of Court in 
London, or—if they happened to be Roman Catholics from Maryland 
—to be instructed in the Jesuit colleges of France. 

The College of William and Mary. After the tragic collapse of the 
Virginia Company’s plan to establish a college at Henrico, the idea of 
a native seat for the higher learning suffered a prolonged eclipse. Then, 
in 1661, after an absence of almost a half century, it reappeared when 
the Virginia assembly set a project afoot to erect a college, but this, too, 
was abandoned. Thirty years later the notion stirred anew when the 
Colony petitioned the Lords of the Treasury to give their countenance 
and support to the establishment of a college. To give added weight to 
their rhetoric the colonists dispatched the Reverend James Blair to 
London, but he had no success.*® However, two years later the holy 


26. The story goes that when Blair  ginians’ souls, Sir Edward Seymour, a 
suggested that a college was needed to _ Lord of the Treasury, retorted, “Souls! 
train ministers to help save the Vir- Damn your souls! Make tobacco!” 
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man’s fortunes were agreeably reversed when the sovereigns William 
and Mary suddenly yielded to his request. When he returned to Vir- 
ginia he had in his pocket not only the royal assent, but an order for 
£2,000, and a plan for the college building designed, it is thought, by 
the famous Sir Christopher Wren. In 1695 the cornerstone was laid, 
and the new college, appropriately christened for its royal sponsors, 
and with Blair as its combined president and faculty, started its historic 
career at Middle Plantation, now known as Williamsburg.*” Four years 
later it held its first commencement. 

The college—the second to appear in the Colonies—began life 
uninspiringly. Scarcely more than a grammar school, it was operated 
by a solitary professor and an assistant. Its main building was not 
finished until 1700, and six years later it went down in ashes. Mean- 
while the tobacco gentry, piling up their riches faster than ever, turned 
their back on the native learning and sent their sons to the more fash- 
ionable institutions across the water.”* Nonetheless the college managed 
to hang on. Its small staff increased, and in the years it even began to 
glow with a few first-rate men of learning. Launched as a cradle for 
Anglican divines, the school nevertheless gave some of its consideration 
to the secular arts and sciences. It was at William and Mary, to cite 
just a single example, that the eminent George Wythe ascended to the 
first professorial chair of law in America, and the second one in the 
English-speaking world.”® And it was at William and Mary, and not 
at Harvard, where the social graces were given their first encourage- 


27. Colleges and universities the Byrds, Pages, Corbins, Blands, Fitz- 


world over apparently prefer to make 
themselves out as old as_ possible. 
William and Mary, hence, dates its 
beginning to the year of its charter, 
1693. A brief summary of the college’s 
history may be found in H. B. Adams, 
The College of William and Mary, 
A Contribution to the History of 
Higher Education, Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C., 1887. 

28. Though only a handful studied 
abroad, they came from some of the 
Colony’s most influential families, as, 
e.g., the Lees, Wormeleys, Carters, 


hughs, and several others like them. 
See Mary Newton Stanard, Colonial 
Virginia: Its People and Customs, 
Philadelphia, 1917, pp. 292 ff. 

29. He became Professor of Law 
and Police in 1779. Among his pupils, 
at the college and in his law office, 
one finds Thomas Jefferson, John 
Marshall, James Monroe, Henry Clay, 
and several others of high fame. A 
signer of the Declaration and a mem- 
ber of the Constitutional Convention, 
after all these years, oddly enough, 
he still awaits a competent biographer. 
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ment by the American higher learning.*° The infiltration began in 1716 
when the college allowed one William Levingstone to make use of one 
of its chambers “for teaching the scholars and others to dance until 
his own dancing school in Williamsburg be finished.’’** Nor was it long 
before the Rev. Hugh Jones was advising the college authorities that 
music, dancing, and fencing might well be taught “‘by such as the 
president and masters shall appoint at such certain times as they shall 
fix for those purposes.” *? 

Before being admitted to the college it was necessary to demonstrate 
competence in Latin and Greek. Three years were usually consumed 
in obtaining the Bachelor of Arts; while for the Master’s seven were 
required. Two philosophical schools were open to the student. In one, 
the School of Philosophy and Mathematics, he grappled with physics, 
metaphysics, and mathematics; in the other he dealt with rhetoric, 
logic, and ethics, besides natural and civil law.** The routine of lecture 
and study, as depressing then, no doubt, as ever, was given an occa- 
sional sprucing-up with debates and declamations. Sometimes such 
forensic occasions were turned into a public festival in which, however, 
the stars were seldom the scholars, but rather their elders, the pastors 
and the ordained politicoes, and some of the Colony’s higher illuminati. 

For the prospective men of God there were two divinity schools. 
One of them concentrated on Hebrew and Holy Writ, while the other 
specialized in “the commonplaces of divinity and the controversies with 
heretics.” During the college’s early years there were few theological 
students. In part this may have been due to the difficulty of obtaining 
the prerequisite foundation; but an even greater obstacle must have 
been the dismal future awaiting the holy man as he plowed through 


30. William and Mary’s priorities 
are numerous. It was the first college 
in the United States to establish an 
intercollegiate fraternity, Phi Beta 
Kappa, on December 5, 1776. It was the 
first to adopt the honor system (1779) 
and the elective system (1779). It was 
the first college in the original colo- 
nies to become a university (1779); 
the first to have a school of modern 
languages (1779); the first to give in- 
struction in political economy (1779); 
and the first to have a school of mod- 


ern history (1803). 

31. “Proceedings of the Visitors of 
William and Mary College, 1716,” 
The Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography, vol. 4, p. 169, 1896-1897. 

32. Hugh Jones, The Present State 
of Virginia, New York, 1865, p. 87. 

33. In 1779 the college was reor- 
ganized. The grammar school and the 
two chairs of divinity and Oriental 
languages were abolished and profes- 
sorships of law, medicine, and modern 
languages were introduced. 
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the stretched-out Southern fastnesses. However, the prospects for a 
sacerdotal life eventually began to brighten, and more and more youths 
stepped up for courses leading to holy orders, took their degrees, sailed 
to England for ordination, and returned to pound a Southern pulpit. 
By the Revolution’s outbreak the number of native Americans in cleri- 
cal frock is said to have been quite considerable. More important, how- 
ever, are the college’s nontheological great. A galaxy of the first 
magnitude, it includés Thomas Jefferson, John Marshall, James Mon- 
roe, Edmund Randolph, and several others of almost equal rank. 


The advantages which allowed education to thrive very early in 
Massachusetts were missing in the South. The Virginians did not, like 
the New Englanders, lodge themselves in compact little settlements, but 
lived instead on scattered plantations, forming more or less individual- 
ized domestic centers. Under the circumstances the South knew no 
town school, whether primary or secondary. The houses of learning 
which did, in fact, appear, if they bore a name at all, identified them- 
selves not with the places they adorned, but with the benefactors whose 
gifts had made them possible. Living in virtual isolation, the Southern 
planter had little chance to indulge in the play of mind on mind, so 
familiar in New England. His culture, hence, lacking the sturdy blood 
of interparlance, tended to be inbred and conservative. 

The partnership of state and church, which worked so admirably 
for the cause of schooling in Massachusetts, was of course absent in 
the Southern Colonies. There the Established Anglican Church not 
only lacked the fine passion for learning which marked the New Eng- 
land ministry; but, save for a few superior men, its ordained repre- 
sentatives, often enough, were far from being well educated themselves. 
As for the state, its general attitude toward education was that of the 
motherland, which is to say that it preferred to hold itself as aloof as 
possible. Hence, unlike in Massachusetts, in the South neither the state 
nor the church exerted itself more than mildly to forward t the public 
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enlightenment. 

The education which prevailed in the South reflected the great 
social and economic distance which lay between those of high and low 
estate. The rich planters served their children with private tutors and, 
on occasion, with private schools, either here or abroad. By the end 


of the century they finally ventured into the higher learning. The Col- 
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lege of William and Mary, the second to appear in the Colonies, was 
for a long time little more than a feeble grammar school. But when it 
came into its own at last it gave nourishment to not a few of the Found- 
ing Fathers. For the general run of people there was a small number 
of free schools and other forms of private endeavor, all more or less 
modest and none, of course, succored by the government. Only the 
lower orders, the children of the servant and menial class, the orphans 
and the illegitimate, were provided for by the state. For them there 
were workhouse schools and compulsory apprentice training. 


Chapter 4. Middle Colony 


Parochialism 


NEW NETHERLAND 


A ntecedents. Sandwiched in between New England and Maryland 
were the Middle Colonies, a stretch of land which today embraces New 
York, New Jersey, Delaware, and Pennsylvania. In the early seven- 
teenth century both the English and the Dutch eyed this extensive 
region. But the Dutch were the first to reach the scene and the first to 
push their claims. Dutch traders came as early as 1610, but a decade 
went by before they began to organize their enterprise. Then, in 1621, 
the Dutch West India Company was created. To carry on its work in 
Dutch America it was given powers of extraordinary extent which 
were held in some check by the supervisory control exercised by the 
States General in Holland. But these reins, stretched over the wide 
ocean, were neither taut nor exacting. This state of affairs, and the 
fact also that the colonists had no voice in the laws they were forced 
to obey, in effect gave the governor the powers and prerogatives of a 
prince.* 

At first the Dutch made no attempt to colonize their new domain. 
Indeed, one might well ask why should they? For the motives which 
-lured so many shiploads of Europeans to the New World were for the 
most part absent in the Dutch Republic. Here was a land, substantial 


1. For early sources see Edmund B. 
O’Callaghan, Documents Relative to 
the Colonial History of the State of 
New York, Weed, Parsons & Com- 
pany, Printers, Albany, 1853-1887; 
J. Franklin Jameson, Narratives of 
New Netherland, 1609-1664, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1909; 
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Edmund B. O’Callaghan, History of 
New Netherland, G. S. Appleton, 
Philadelphia, 1846-1848 (2 vols.). 
Useful also are Laws and Ordinances 
of New Netherland 1638-1674 and 
Phelps Stokes, Iconography of Man- 
hattan Island, New York, 1915 (6 
vols.). 
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and prosperous, with a measure of burgher freedom, and a religious 
toleration which, if not without limits, was nevertheless, for its time, 
great. Hence during the early years of their American adventure the 
Dutch were content to nurse their transatlantic interests by doing busi- 
ness with the Indians, with whom they soon engaged in a flourishing 
trade in furs. All in all, however, the influx of settlers continued to 
be no more than a trickle. By 1664, when the province succumbed to 
the English, when Massachusetts could count some 25,000 heads, and 
Virginia some 5,000 more, New Netherland could muster barely 9,000. 

National and Religious Diversity. What catches the eye at once 
in Dutch America is its astounding diversity. Its inhabitants hailed 
from many lands—not only from Holland and what is now Belgium, 
but also from England, Scotland, and Ireland, from Scandinavia, Ger- 
many, and France. In religion the Colony displayed an even gaudier 
miscellany. Not only were there communicants in the Dutch established 
religion; there were also Huguenots, Baptists, Quakers, Lutherans, 
Presbyterians—even, indeed, a handful of Jews and Catholics. Many 
of these believers, dogged at home for their heresies, had been attracted 
to the Colony by its liberal religious policy. When the non-Dutch grew 
numerous enough to loom as a political threat, the Dutch made them 
vow allegiance to the homeland; but even then they were not made to 
adopt the Dutchman’s official faith. To some of the Dutch Reformed 
pastors, however, such freedom seemed not only a scandal to the true 
religion, but also a situation which was chock-full of peril. And thus, 
with the help of Governor Stuyvesant, they applied their corrective 
hand to fashion a program of religious oppression. But the outcry 
against such un-Dutch folly brought a prompt and pungent rebuke 
from Amsterdam, and the new order was quickly done to death. Save 
for such lapses, religious freedom in New Netherland was of a rare 
and exalted order. 

Dutch Dominance. Notwithstanding the national and religious 
crazy quilt within its midst, New Netherland remained overwhelmingly 
Dutch. Though the ear might be assaulted by a babel of tongues, it 
was the rough guttural of Holland which rang out most often. Though 
God might be praised in a score of ways, it was the kerk of Holland, 
the Dutch Reformed, which alone was legal. The Dutchman’s finger 
was manifest everywhere. It revealed itself on the quaint and gabled 
houses, the humming wharves and winding streets, the inevitable wind- 
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mills and canals. Industry and farming were conducted in the manner 
and custom of Old Holland. And so, in the main, was education. 

Educational Assets and Liabilities. The nature of the colony, so 
kaleidoscopic in its elements, and yet so heavily Dutch in culture, was 
reflected in its education. This, however, was slow to start, and it never 
progressed very far. Arrayed against it were many obstacles; for ex- 
ample, the great sparseness of the population, the scarcity of towns, the 
interminable variety of creed and language, and—to make an end—the 
absence of any real representative government. But, luckily, there were 
also some counterforces. Most powerful, as usual, was the pressure of 
the Protestant tradition with its stress on Bible reading. That the Col- 
ony’s official church was Calvinistic was also an advantage. For 
wherever Calvinists were in the saddle it had become their wont to ally 
church and state in a war of literacy against the Cloven One. Indeed, 
in Holland it was the practice of the civil and ecclesiastic authorities 
to make joint provision for schools and school attendance. They ex- 
amined and licensed the schoolmaster, set his wages, and gave him his 
orders. The great ecclesiastic synods devised the broad educational 
plans; but it was up to the civil arm to put them into effect—which 
sometimes, alas, it failed to do. 

Church and State in Education. In Dutch America, as in Holland, 
the bond between school and church was close. Over here, as over 
there, the paramount educational influence was religion. In the Colony, 
as in the motherland, the state committed itself to the furtherance of 
the church established. But in New Netherland this responsibility was 
lodged in the West India Company.’ Acknowledged and accepted from 
the very beginning, the Company’s obligation consisted not only of the 
usual business of furnishing and maintaining the schools, but also of 
_keeping them in funds. Overborne as they were by business motives, 
the directors permitted themselves no extravagance. On the contrary, 
to keep count of every penny they went so far, for example, as to keep 
track of ink and copy paper, and the distribution of schoolbooks. Under 
the righteous Stuyvesant, moreover, a code for the teacher’s conduct 


2. As early as 1629 the Company mund B. O’Callaghan, Documents 
issued orders to its patroons and colo- Relative to the Colonial History of the 
nists “to endeavor to devise some State of New York, Weed, Parsons & 
means whereby they will be able to Company, Printers, Albany, 1853- 
support ...a  Schoolmaster.” Ed- 1887, vol. I, p. 405. 
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and decorum was formulated. Subsequently a similar favor was visited 
upon the pupils. 

Usually, though, such business was left to the Classis of Amster- 
dam, the directing arm of the Dutch Reformed Church.*® Although 
distance had lessened its power in the Colony, yet in education the 
authority of the Classis remained primary. ‘Thus, the reverend brethren, 
sitting in Amsterdam, scrutinized the prospective teacher, and if the 
contents of his head and the nature of his orthodoxy were found 
impeccable, they stamped and labeled him approvingly. Whenever 
the Colony issued a call for a schoolmaster, the Classis picked him out, 
gave him its official endorsement, and presently he was under way. 

Schools. Nine villages were chartered in New Netherland, and 
probably each, at one time or other, ran a school.* But the scholastic 
amenities were meager. Sometimes there was a schoolhouse; more 
often, however, pupils had to be lodged under the master’s own roof. 
In fact, for a moment of transient glory a school was even operated 
in the village tavern. As an aspect of village government, the school 
was financed out of the civil purse. Nonetheless, as then was usual, 
save for the poor, the school was not free.* Moreover, though its sup- 
port was drawn in part from secular funds, the school was regarded as 


3. An order, dated 1636, from the 
Classis of Amsterdam to schoolmasters 
in the Dutch colonies reveals that 
their appointee was expected to give 
instruction “both on shipboard and on 
land in reading, writing, ciphering, 
and arithmetic ... also to implant 
the fundamental principles of true 
Christian religion and salvation.” In 
addition he was to teach his wards 
“the customary form of prayers and 
also to accustom them to pray; he is 
to give heed to their manners, and 
bring these . . . to modesty and pro- 
priety....” For additional details 
see Thomas E. Finegan, Free Schools: 
A Documentary History of the Free 
School Movement in New York State, 
University of the State of New York, 
Albany, 1921, p. 16. 

4. Some say more, and some say 
less. Albert E. McKinley lists nine 
towns and villages, with dates of set- 


tlement and incorporation, in “The 
English and Dutch Towns of New 
Netherland,” American Historical Re- 
view, vol. 6, pp. 1 ff., October, 1900. 
However, in Laws and Ordinances of 
New Netherland 1638-1674, eight vil- 
lages to which the ordinance of Sept. 
15, 1668, was sent are listed on p. 
409. Paul Monroe, in his Founding of 
the American School System, The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1940, 
p. 77, lists eleven “Dutch villages,” 
but includes among them the patroon- 
ships of Beverwyck and Delaware. 

5. Such tuition money was usually 
part of the master’s annual salary, and 
in most of the still existing contracts 
he is authorized “to demand and re- 
ceive” such fees from every pupil, save 
the “poor and needy, who ask to be 
taught for God’s sake. .. . ” Finegan, 


op. eit., p. 17. 
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the church’s handmaid, teaching the one true faith, and straining to 
extend its influence everywhere and at all times. For this the common 
Protestant pair—reading and religion—were of the first importance, 
though concessions were made to writing, while sometimes one finds 
an added dash of ciphering and arithmetic. Not all studied the same 
subjects, but those who went beyond the elements were required to 
pay their master an additional fee. Always, however, the school day 
started and ended with prayers.* Although the schools were open to 
the girls, the feminine share in learning, unhappily, was less than half. 

In the realm of secondary schooling Dutch America, unlike the 
Puritan theocracy to the north, was almost sterile. Some of the colon- 
ists were saddened over this, and in the Great Remonstrance of 1649 
they spared no words to say so. But ten years went by before their 
lamentations were given any heed, and when the province finally was 
enriched by the presence of a Latin schoolmaster, he came too late, 
for the Latin school which now evolved was barely established when 
the Colony surrendered to the English. 

The Schoolmaster. The educational concern of state and church 
displayed itself in what the colonists expected from their schoolmaster. 
He wore not only the common robes of pedagogy, but also those of 
a minor ecclesiastic. Sometimes he intoned hymns and led the flock 
in sacred singing. Now and then, when the parson succumbed to the 
aches and pains which life brings to us all, the teacher even replaced 
him in the pulpit. He also acted as sexton, for besides his usual labors 
in faith and learning, he had, for example, to keep the church tidy, 
toll its bell, and dig graves.” But despite the significance of his office, 


give the funeral invitations ... and 
toll the bell.” For this service he re- 
ceived a supplement to his regular 
salary: “for a person fifteen years and 
upwards, twelve guilders, and for one 
under that age, eight guilders.” At 


6. In a contract signed by a Flat- 
bush schoolmaster, dated 1682, he 
.agreed to “instruct the children on 
every Wednesday and Saturday in the 
common prayers, and the questions 
and answers in the catechism, to en- 


able them to repeat them better on 
Sunday before the afternoon service, 
or on Monday, when they shall be 
catechized before the congregation. 
” Reprinted in Daniel J. Pratt, 
Reva: of Public Education in the 
State of New York from 1626-1746, 
The Argus Company, Printers, Albany, 
1872, p. 57. 
7. In addition he was required “to 


life’s other end, he was to assist in 
“the administration of Holy Baptism” 
by providing the pastor with “a basin 
with water.” For this act, again, he 
was paid extra. He also furnished the 
church with the bread and wine “for 
the celebration of the Holy Supper,” 
for which, again, he was remunerated. 
See Pratt, loc. cit, 
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the Dutch schoolmaster was rarely of a high professional standard. 
Sometimes he was not even of normal rectitude.® All effort notwith- 
standing, it was not easy to entice first-rate men to a colony which was 
raw, without the simplest comforts, and whose directors were en- 
grossed in squeezing the last guilder from their investment.? 

Dutch Education under the English. When, in the sixties, the 
English descended upon New Netherland, they let the Dutch schools 
continue virtually unmolested. The situation changed somewhat some 
ten years later when, after a brief outbreak, the Dutch political sun 
in America finally sank forever. Deprived of access to the civil purse, 
the Dutch school, now solely dependent upon the church for its rev- 
enue, became a parochial institution. In remote and outlying districts, 
however, the schools continued more or less as of old. There, while the 
Dutch hung on desperately to their culture for another generation, 
the school lingered in the familiar tradition. But as one year followed 
another, and the English in their midst became more and more nu- 
merous, the Dutch grew acutely sensitive to the Anglo-Saxon. Though 
their school continued, at bottom, to serve as the nursery for their 
Calvinism, it was now assigned the extra burden of safeguarding the 
Dutchman’s way of life. But events were against it, and the effort was 
doomed, in spite of all the prayers and labors of the preachers and the 
schoolmasters, and the fidelity so valiantly displayed by the older Dutch. 
Intractable as they were, the pressure of the English and the compul- 
sions of the unfolding civilization were too much for them.’° 


8. In fact, the very first one, Adam 
Roelantsen, like Harvard’s first presi- 
dent, was a man of the easiest virtue. 
Given to tippling, he behaved in a 
most unseemly manner. As predicted, 
he came to a disgraceful end: he was 
convicted of attempted adultery and 
was sentenced to be flogged and ban- 
ished. The sentence, however, was 
never executed. His name, together 
with the names of other Dutch school- 
masters, has been inscribed on a 
bronze plaque on a cornerstone of 
New York University’s main building 
in Washington Square. For an inter- 
esting account of Dutch schoolmaster- 
ing see Emma Van Vechten, Early 


Schools and Schoolmasters of New 
Amsterdam, City History Club, New 
York, 1808. 

g. In their Grand Remonstrance the 
colonists themselves called it “so wild 
a country where there are many loose 
people. .. . ” Even the compensation 
for extra services didn’t always suffice 
to make the schoolmaster’s ends meet. 
In fact one schoolmaster did launder- 
ing on the side. 

10. Though the Dutch held their 
Colony for only forty years, for all 
their philistine outlook, they produced 
a number of theologians and physicians 
of more than ordinary competence. 
Also, their poets were easily superior 
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NEW YORK 


Disparities and Disaffections. In 1664 New Netherland lowered its 
flag to the English, then under the second Charles. Soon to be known 
as New York, the Colony became a proprietary province, the possession 
of James, Duke of York and Albany, and the sovereign’s brother. James 
never came to America. Instead he ruled his province from afar, en- 
trusting its fortune to a governor and a council. Some of his governors 
were excellent, wielding their authority with a restrained and com- 
petent hand. To a people roweled by deep antagonisms and fevered 
by a fierce localism, they made concessions which, if they accomplished 
nothing else, at least lessened dissent. Even so, the ruling caste of 
worldly merchants and landowners remained a power as before, as 
they were to be for years on end, dominating the Colony’s political and 
social life. The gulf which existed between their rights and prerogatives 
and those of the multitude of commoners was revealed for most of the 
eighteenth century in social and economic friction, the feuds of politics, 
the brawls of national groups, and, of course, in the disparities of edu- 
cational opportunity. 

Government and Education. In its educational policy New York’s 
colonial government followed England’s venerable tradition—which is 
to say that it assumed almost no responsibility. Save for insisting on the 
right to license its practicing birchmen and to oversee the training of 
the apprentices and pauper children in its midst, the colonial govern- 
ment, as in the South, left education in others’ care. ‘The Dutch schools, 
as has been said, were allowed for a time to continue; but as they were 
no longer in official favor, they now functioned parochially, as did the 
schools of other sects. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 
“If the official attitude towards education was scarcely more than tepid, 
it was on the other hand not hostile. Indeed, in certain instances it was 
next door to being benign. The Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts—the same band of evangelical pedagogues 


to those of their English contempo- land; or, Translations from the early 
raries to the north and to the south. Dutch poets of New York with Mem- 
For samples of their work see Henry irs of their Lives, New York, 1865. 
C. Murphy, Anthology of New Nether- 
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who roved the South to instruct and uplift its lower orders—was given 
the governor’s sanction.** The fuglemen in America of the Established 
Church, the Gospel Propagators, it may be recalled, aspired to save 
not only the lowly Indian, but other non-Anglicans as well. In New 
York, with its lush denominationalism, they came upon a marvelous 
field of opportunity. Starting out in 1703, just two years after their 
founding, they seem to have prospered. In fact, as the years went on 
they extended their labors throughout the Colony, maintaining from 
five to ten schools until the Revolution shut them down. 

The Society’s schools were designed for the poor, and hence they 
were of a more or less charitable tone. But true to the custom of the 
day, the altruism was diluted, and where catechumens could afford 
the modest tuition fee, they were expected to lay it on the counter. Of 
course, for those in the better circles the schools were far too vulgar to 
be attractive. But they were backed up by no less a dignitary than the 
governor, and moreover an Official eye was kept on them—they were 
given frequent inspection by the governor’s officers. Hence they en- 
joyed a favor which, if not actually official, was nevertheless very high. 
Official or not, however, the authorities’ interest in these schools was 
far more evangelical than intellectual. 

As for the quality of the work, it was less than fair, though it was 
probably no lower than most of the schooling then available to the 
lower classes. As always in such cases, the stress was mainly on the 
truths and mandates of the Church of England: children were taught 
their catechism and prayer book, and they were set to learning how 
to read the Bible. In addition, they were introduced to writing and 
counting, and, naturally, they were given regular and heavy dosings 
in morals and manners. But the virtues which were impressed upon 
them were not merely the elemental ones of Christendom, such as 
honesty, modesty, courtesy, and the like. Imbued with the social values 
of the upper classes, they were expected to help perpetuate the existing 
order by indoctrinating youth with a high respect for things as they 
were, and hence also for its benevolent betters. 

Secondary Schooling. In its general attitude toward education the 
government of New York was impartial: apparently it took no more 
interest in secondary education than in the elementary kind. The Latin 
school, begun by the Dutch shortly before the coming of the English, 


11. See p. 52. 
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dragged on for a time—just how long no one clearly knows. Not until 
the eighteenth century, in 1702, did the new rulers come out with a 
Sie to instruct New York boyhood in “languages and other learn- 
ing. . . . ” But the school which arose was anemic, and after a few 
months it came, unlamented, to an end. Three decades passed before 
the General Assembly attempted once more to encourage—so it said— 
the teaching of Latin, Greek, and mathematics to young New Yorkers. 
Joining this ancient trinity, however, were such rakish newcomers as 
bookkeeping, geography, and navigation—all dear, of course, to the 
New York business heart. In accord with the motherland’s tradition 
and that of her intellectual emulator, the Southern aristocracy, the 
school was known as a “public school.” But this is not to say that it was 
tax-supported and free to all, but rather that, like Eton, St. Paul’s, 
Harrow, and similar high-toned fastnesses, it was to civilize a portion 
of its novices without fee.’* New York’s second attempt at higher 
schooling was slightly more successful than its first, though hardly more 
inspiring. This time the school at least prevailed for a number of years. 
But it was never more than frail, and in 1738 it was closed down. 
Private Instruction. As in the South—indeed, as wherever Anglo- 
Saxon fashion was the rule—New York invested itself with private 
instruction of varying kinds. Most of it, ministering to the haut monde, 
offered to inculcate correct morals and decorous manners. Some school- 
masters, with a sharp eye on their cashbox, were ready to teach any- 
thing if it would enable them to woo a clientele. Did New York’s up- 
and-coming man of affairs, for example, hope some day to traffic in 
commerce overseas? Then let him learn French or Spanish, or even 
Italian or Portuguese, by “the best method . . . for twenty shillings 
per quarter.”** Or perhaps he pined to ‘become a man of practical 
action? Then let him master the mariner’s art, or perhaps surveying or 
bookkeeping.** Or maybe he was of scholarly inclination? Then let him 
betake himself to Thomas Reynolds “‘at the house . . . Opposite the 
Three Pigeons . . . in William Street” to learn “the Latin and Greek 


12. Pratt, op. cit., pp. 76-77. 28, Bureau of Educational Research, 
13. From an advertisement in the University of [Illinois, Urbana, Ill, 
New York Gazette in 1735, and re- 1925, p. II. 
printed in Robert F. Seybolt, Source 14. American Weekly Mercury, Oct. 
Studies in American Colonial Educa- 17, 1723. 
tion: The Private School, Bulletin No, 
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languages after the most approved and expeditious method.”** Nor 
were the girls forgotten. Sometimes they were taught in the rough 
company of the male; more often they sat in separate chambers. Their 
subjects included the usual three Rs; sometimes they dallied a bit with 
Latin; and if they were denied access to the mariner’s art, then they 
were compensated somewhat by needlework and music. 

King’s College. Although the Dutch had toyed with the idea of 
founding a college—one to be at least as important as Harvard—yet 
it was not until the close of the colonial era that New York could boast 
of a house of higher learning. A project to establish a college was 
publicly set afoot in 1747 with a public lottery to raise some of the 
necessary money.*° Five years later more than £3,400 had been amassed 
for the fund, and in 1754 King’s College—now Columbia University 
—was ready to begin its work.” Had it been possible, Harvard’s found- 
ing fathers would surely have turned in their Puritan tombs. For the 
new college, though certainly pious, made no overt mention of any 
intention to educate its men for the pulpit. Ostensibly it was non- 
denominational, with a board of trustees composed of public func- 
tionaries, besides divines of various groups—Lutheran, Huguenot, 
Presbyterian, Dutch Reformed, and Anglican. However, though the 
college was avowedly nonsectarian, its presidency was entrusted to 
none save Anglicans. 

The college’s religious liberalism reached even into the student 
body. No person, declared the charter, was to be kept away for his 
religious belief. Nor was there any intention “to impose on the Scholars 
the peculiar Tenets of any particular Sect of Christians”; instead it 
was content “‘to inculcate upon their tender Minds, the great Principles 
of Christianity and Morality, in which, true Christians of each Denomi- 
nation are generally agreed.** Probably very few of the vast numbers 


15. New York Mercury, Jan. 14, 
1760. 

16. New York Gazette, Jan. 12, 
1747. There were 10,000 tickets at 
30 shillings apiece. The prize-winning 
ticket was good for £1,000, besides 
which there were 831 other tickets 
which were “to be fortunate.” The 
proposed college was announced as 
one which “will greatly tend to the 
welfare and reputation of this colony 


[and hence] it is expected that the 
inhabitants will readily be excited to 
be adventurers,” by buying as many 
tickets as possible. 

17. The same year which saw the 
advent of King’s also saw the found- 
ing of the first New York public 
library. 

18. New York Gazette, June 17, 
1754- 
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who today throng Columbia’s corridors could have gained entry into 
the original college. To be admitted to its halls its nascent Bachelors 
of Arts had to cope successfully with the orations of Tully, the first 
books of the Aenezd, and several chapters in Greek from the Gospel of 
St. John. In addition they were to be “‘versed in the five first Rules in 
Arithmetick, i.e., as far as Division and Reduction.” And for extra 
precaution they were required to write ‘‘a good legible hand.’’® 
Perhaps even more disquieting to the inveterate sectarian than the 
college’s nonsectarianism must have been the laic opinions of the col- 
lege’s first president, Samuel Johnson. The friend of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, and like him the familiar of the Enlightenment and its partisan in 
America, Johnson shared some of the doctor’s advanced intellectual 
interests. Though he conceded that the college’s chief aim is “to teach 
and engage the Children to know God in Jesus Christ, and to love and 
serve him in all Sobriety, Godliness and Righteousness of Life . . . ,” 
yet he also insisted that beyond these virtuous elementals the college 
had a “further design.” ‘Thus he demanded a curriculum stocked not 
only with the conventional religious and classic nostrums, but also 
with commerce, geography, history, government, and navigation. The 
knowledge of all nature “in the Heavens above us, and in the Air, 
Water and Earth around us, and the various Kinds of Meteors, Stones, 
Mines and Minerals, Plants and Animals, and of every Thing useful 
for the Comfort, the Convenience, and Elegance of Life, in the chief 
Manufactures relating to any of these Things’”—such was Johnson’s 
notion of what a first-rate college should teach.” In his intellectual 
outlook, however, the friend of Dr. Franklin was plainly out of step 
with his more conventional academic brethren. At all events, the cur- 
riculum which King’s College adopted was safely literary and classical. 


NEW JERSEY 
The Colony of New Jersey was the Duke of York’s gift to Lord John 


Berkeley and Sir George Carteret. The two men divided their prize, 
the former taking the western part, and the latter what was left. By 
1665 they were ready to rule. As a preliminary they issued a code by 
which they proposed to govern, and which, among other things, offered 
the freedom of religious belief to prospective settlers. 


19. Ibid. 20. Ibid. 
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From its beginnings in English hands, New Jersey was the scene 
of conflict. Stuart that he was, James had bestowed his gift with all 
manner of strings attached; and when Berkeley and Carteret undertook 
to administer their domain, they soon found out that whatever ruling 
was to be done would be done by the ducal James himself. Not until 
1680 was the dispute brought to an end. Meanwhile Berkeley, sick- 
ened, no doubt, of the whole business, had disposed of his rights to 
a couple of Quakers. But they too began to brawl over the spoils. Save 
for the mediation of William Penn and their falling into debt, their 
eternal shades might it still be ‘wrangling. Put under the control of three 
Friends, western Jersey now became most seductive as a Quaker 
refuge.** But uncertainties concerning land titles and the rights of the 
owners continued to plague the colonists so that for years they found 
themselves snarled up in lawsuits. Not until 1702, when James was 
safely dead, were the two Jerseys united, in form if not in amity, as 
a single royal province under the Governor of New York. Finally, in 
1738, New Jersey was accorded a da governor all it its own. 

~ With discord troubling the Colony, its rulers had neither time nor 
inclination to bother themselves over education. Except for an act < 
1695 3 empowering towns to open schools when “meet and convenient,” 
the governing body kept itself aloof. Even this mild measure made 
little headway, and two years later the lawmakers handed all responsi- 
bility for education over to the towns. All that was asked in return 
was that they pick three representatives annually “to appoint and agree 
with the schoolmaster.” But in a land overrun with so many endless 
Christian sects and factions, this was not always easy. In the end the 
only appointing and agreeing which was practicable was effected us- 
ually by the church. Consequently the education which emerged in 
colonial New Jersey could be little else than parochial, and hence, also, 
diverse.” oe rig : 


21. Under William Penn’s influence, 
West New Jersey adopted a constitu- 
tion establishing complete religious 
freedom. At the same time it provided 
for the care and education of orphans. 
Though it is not true that the Quakers 
were uninterested in education, their 
efforts in this direction in the seven- 
teenth century were local and even 
haphazard. See Austin Scott, History 
of New Jersey, Ch. VII, p. 7 (manu- 


script in Princeton University Library). 

22. For the educational history of 
this period see Nelson R. Burr, Edu- 
cation in New Jersey 1630-1871, 
Princeton University Press, Princeton, 
N.J., 1942. Burr has made his way 
through its mazes with far greater 
success than anyone else so far. His 
bibliography on the subject is exten- 
sive, and should be of use even to the 
most meticulous connoisseur. 
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the whole pretty d as then its record in the higher learning was more 
lustrous. But again the power behind it was religious and ecclesiastic. 
The unfolding eighteenth century had witnessed a steady waning in 
the old-time religious fervor, and with it came a perceptible increase 
in worldliness. The new spirit drew its main strength not only from a 
small band of intellectuals, but from the hardy skepticism of sailors 
along the coast, from merchants and artisans in the growing towns, 
and from the frontiersmen pushing toward the West. The challenging 
ideas of the Enlightenment, emanating from Europe, gave it reinforce- 
ment, and presently it was affecting even some of the theologians, as 
witness the illustrious Samuel Johnson. 

In 1732, however, the old theology launched a fierce counterattack. 

In that year, at Northampton, Massachusetts, the elder Jonathan 
Edwards, a Puritan, and probably the greatest theologian the New 
World has yet produced, began a series of sermons in defense of Puri- 
tanism. From his powerful rhetoric emerged a huge revival, the so- 
called “Great Awakening,’ > which soon influenced all New England, 
and then the rest of the land.?* As more and more penitents flocked 
back to God, the need for an educated ministry once again began to 
prosper. For, like the Puritans of a younger Massachusetts, the newly 
anointed dreaded the coming of the day when there might be a short- 
age of trained and learned ambassadors of Christ. From their fears, 
and from their hopes, rose four new colleges, all cradles of divinity, 
Brown and Dartmouth in New England, and Rutgers and Princeton 

in New Jersey. 

Princeton, which started out in 1746 as the College of New Jersey, 
was the work of Scotch-Irish. Presbyterians. 4 It came into being with 
‘Tittle more than a lofty r motive to sustain it. For years it did not have 


23. See Charles H. Maxson, The York, 1914; also James O. Murray, 
Great Awakening in the Middle Colo- “Historical Documents: The First 
nies, University of Chicago Press, Chi- Charter of Princeton College, A Dis- 
cago, 1920. For Edwards see Perry covery,” Princeton College Bulletin, 
Miller, Jonathan Edwards, William vol. 3, February, 1891, and “Jonathan 
Sloane Associates, New York, 1949; Dickinson and the Founding of the 
Vergilius Ferm (ed.), Puritan Sage: College,” op. cit., vol. 8, January, 
Collected Writings of Jonathan Ed- 1896. The most readable and yet 
wards, Library Publishers, New York, scholarly work on the college is T. J. 
1953. Wertenbaker’s Princeton, 1746-1896, 

24. See Varnum L. Collins, Prince- Princeton University Press, Princeton, 
ton, Oxford University Press, New N.J., 1946. 
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even a building of its own, its classes gathering in scattered hamlets, 
usually under the roof of the local divine. After a decade of such gypsy- 
like wandering the college finally anchored itself at Princeton, for 
which it was named and which it has adorned ever since.** Created, 
like Harvard (by now a grizzled centenarian), to prepare young men 
for the ministry, Princeton soon became the Mecca of Scotch-Irish 
America, casting its spell far beyond the Jersey border. Its first presi- 
dents—Jonathan Dickinson, Aaron Burr,** Jonathan Edwards—were 
all New Englanders, and all of the religious f faculty, but its ts students 
came from all over the land, from the North and from the upland 
South. On leaving Princeton, they were for more than a century to 
preach and teach in Pennsylvania, Virginia, and in the faraway 
stretches of Kentucky and Tennessee. 

The college was barely thirteen years old when its fourth president, 
the Rev. Samuel Davies, came to office. Considering his times and the 
restrictions put upon him by his calling, he was an astoundingly liberal 
man. To the horror of conservatives, the new president gave his support 
to the secular subjects, and even stocked the library shelves with books 
on mathematics and the Newtonian philosophy. He favored English 
prose over the ancient Latin poesy; worse yet, he introduced psalmody 
and organ music into the chapel service—an innovation which Presi- 
dent Stiles of Yale was convinced would surely be “of ill consequence.” 
When he addressed his scholars formally for the last time, he left them 
his viewpoint in one terse sentence. “Be the servants of the church,” 
he bade them, “the servants of the country, the servants of allvere 


A score of years after the coming of Princeton, New Jersey em- 


25. Its first building, however, was 
subsequently named Nassau Hall, not 
only to commemorate the name of the 
third King William and Prince of 
Orange-Nassau, but also as a favor to 
the Dissenters who venerated his 
memory. 

26. This Burr should not be con- 
fused with his son, the Revolutionary 
officer and Vice President of the 
United States. 

27. New Jersey Historical Society 
Proceedings, vol. 6, p. 172. The chal- 


lenge of science continued even after 


Davies’ passing. It was Presbyterian 
Princeton which, in 1771, bought the 
celebrated orrery, or mechanical model 
of the solar system. Constructed by 
David Rittenhouse, the self-taught 
astronomer, this machine was the 
wonder of its day and for some days 
to come. It was exhibited at the 
World’s Fair in Chicago in 1893. 
Then, for a half century, it was lost, 
only to be found again, by luck, in 
1948. Today, its wandering, one hopes, 
at an end, it occupies an honored 
place in the Princeton Library. 
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bellished itself with yet another college. Known currently as Rutgers, 
it began as Queen’s College. The labor, this time, of the Dutch Re- 
formed, it was the closest that group ever came to having a Harvard 
of their own. Even so, the college already swarmed with liberal and 
secular ideas. Though it concentrated on the interests of the Dutch 
Reformed Church, it also aspired—so its founders announced—“to 
promote learning for the benefit of the community and the advance- 
ment of the Protestant religion of all denominations.”*® 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Colony of Pennsylvania was founded in 1681. The largest pro- 
prietary Colony in America—as large as England a and Wales together 


—this colossal plot_was given to William Penn to liquidate a debt 
owed by the Crown to his deceased father, Admiral Sir William Penn. 
Under the terms of the grant Penn became owner, landlord, and ruler 
of the Colony. In return he pledged fealty to the Crown and the pay- 
ment every year of a couple of beaver pelts. 

The man who got this princely realm appears now as an outstand- 
ing yet enigmatic public figure. The son of a professional warrior, 
Penn was a pacifist. Though a believer in the gospel of brotherly love, 
for much of his life he was embroiled in controversy. He believed that 
in God’s eyes all men are equal; yet he also believed that the rich 
were God’s paternal stewards. The advocate of liberty, he was sen- 
tenced several times to jail. He hobnobbed with men as diverse as the 
ermined James of England and the crepe-robed Quaker Fox. Forsak- 
ing all personal advantage, Penn quit the gayest court in Europe to 
serve among Christ’s humblest followers. 

Quakerism. What predestination was for the Calvinist, the Light 
Within was for the Quaker. There was, he believed, something of God 
in every man. To him, the Divine Presence was a confider, conscience, 
and guide. With God manifesting Himself directly to each of His chil- 
dren, the Quaker needed none of the customary ecclesiastic baggage. 
There was no formal program in his meetinghouse, no music, no paid 
minister. Ritual and sermon he found not only unnecessary, but even 


28. William H. S. Demarest, A His- Rutgers University Press, New Bruns- 
tory of Rutgers College, 1766-1924, wick, N.J., 1924. 
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distasteful.” Instead, twice a week he and his devout brethren betook 
themselves to their meetinghouse where, seated in silent meditation, 
they awaited the visitation of the Light Within. 

In their daily living Quakers sought simplicity. Their dress, like 
their speech and manner, was of the plainest. In a class-saturated 
world they rebelled at class distinction. ‘They took their hats off to no 
mortal man—or woman. The highest and the meanest they addressed 
with “thee” and “‘thou’—a form of speech then reserved for the lower 
orders. With a bullheadedness that brought them scorn and anguish, 
and even worse, they put down their collective foot against war, capital 
punishment, oaths of any kind, and even the tithe gatherers of the 
Established Church. 

Pennsylvania was to be run as a Holy Experiment, a godly utopia 
where people were to live in righteousness and brotherly love. By th the 
Frames of Government of 1682 and 1683 the proprietor became 
the Colony’s ”’s governor. But with its belief in equality and fraternity, the 
Holy Experiment could ill afford to close its ears to the voice of the 
people. To some extent this voice could be heard in the governor’s 
council, which was elected by the freeholders, but it was far more. 
audible in the assembly. In fact, by the end of the century it was even 
addressing itself to lawmaking, and to amending and overriding the 
proposals of the governor and the council. 

But the true ruler of the Quaker Commonwealth was the collective 
Light Within.*° The source of the Colony’s spiritual strength, this 
also governed its moral course. Not only were such offenses as gam- 
bling, profanity, and drunkenness severely dealt with, but for years 
there was no dancing, no music, no theater. But beside the more sub- 
stantial monument of Quaker social justice, such taboos appear trivial. 
Under Penn, the Quakers treated the Indian decently. ‘They abolished 


29. To students of the evolution of 
Protestantism it is surely no cause for 
wonder that some two-thirds of the 
current Quakers have abandoned this 
historic Sabbath simplicity. Today, 
particularly in the western and south- 
ern stretches of the Republic, they 
maintain lovely churches, with pipe 
organs and robed choirs—and _ they 
even pay their pastors. For Quakerism 
see Elbert Russell, The History of 


Quakerism, The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1942. For those desiring to 
dig deeper into its origins there is 
Henry C. Cadbury’s revision of Wil- 
liam C. Braithwaite, The Beginnings 
of Quakerism, Cambridge University 
Press, Cambridge, England, 1955. 

30. See Auguste Jorns, The Quak- 
ers as Pioneers in Social Work, The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1931. 
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jailing for debt, and in an age which made the pilfering of a 10-cent 
handkerchief a deadly crime, they reserved the capital penalty only for 
assassins. Pennsylvanians were singularly free to cross their governor, 
a right they naturally relished, and which they employed to the full. 
Most illustrious in the catalogue of Quaker virtues was their practice 
of complete religious freedom. No one—so spoke the law—was to suf- 
fer for his “religious persuasion or practice in matters of faith or 
worship.” 

Cultural Diversity. Open to all creeds, Pennsylvania attracted Ang- 
licans, Lutherans, Moravians, Mennonites, and hosts of others. The 
attraction of its hospitality was magnified even further by the abun- 
dance of cheap and fertile land. To its rich and capacious territory 
the province drew people from England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, 
and from the mainland, too, especially from Germany. As times went 
on more non-English settled in Pennsylvania than in any of the other 
or riginal colonies. 

Among the many who streamed to Penn’s holy land the Germans 
and the Scotch-Irish played a leading hand in the making of its civili- 
zation. Most of the Germans came from the productive and lovely 
Rhineland. Some of them were Lutherans and some were German 
Calvinists. But a great many held to some form of Pietism whose 
tenets, like those of Quakerism, stressed the inner spiritual 1 life and re- 
nounced most of the formal ecclesiastic practices. In their homeland 
the bulk of these people bore the weight of the recurrent religious 
wars. When, in 1648, the Peace of Westphalia brought an end to the 
last of them, the Thirty Years’ War, there was still no tranquility. Not 
only was the land in shambles, its economy ruined, and starvation rife; 
but before long there was still more carnage, for dynasty now instead 
ef church. Thus forever beset, the common hard-working multitudes, 
the farmers, the tradesmen, and the artisans, found the promise of 
Penn’s Paradise far too enchanting to resist. 

“To their new haunts the Germans brought diligence, skill, and 
frugality. They became the Colony’s finest farmers. They were its first 
ironmakers; they pioneered in type founding; and they made paper 
and wool. They were its foremost tanners, weavers, carpenters, and 
its finest brewmasters. But the Germans were also politically indif- 
ferent. Settling in isolated clusters, they remained apart from non- 
Germans, living a clannish and almost patriarchal existence, and cling- 
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ing with all the obstinacy of the provincial Teuton to their folkways, 
their Protestantism, and their guttural vernacular, the strange bar- 
barism of which still echoes in the well-known lingo of the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch, the oldest immigrant dialect to remain in daily use in 
the Republic.** 

The Scotch-Irish were the descendants of Scotsmen who in the 
seventeenth century had crossed to Ireland to dwell on lands confis- 
cated from Catholics.** But they had gained neither peace nor pros- 
perity. Fanatically Presbyterian, they hated the native Catholic and 
the Anglican landlord whose Established Church they had to support 
with tithes. Nor did they waste any love on the godly Quakers whose 
teachings they despised. 

Of a roving nature, the Scotch-Irish trekked inland, settling not 
only in Pennsylvania, but pushing on into western Maryland, the Vir- 
ginia Valley, and the Carolina frontier lands. A rugged folk, desper- 
ately poor, individualistic, yet reared in the rough democracy of their 
church, they read their Bibles with their shotguns cocked as they made 
their way into the wilderness. To the Quakers, whose pacifism and 
tolerance they could not fathom, they were a source of constant irri- 
tation. Contentious and self-assertive, as frontiersmen generally are, 
they flouted government when it countered what they deemed to be 
their natural rights and interests. However, in their faults lay strength. 
Forged in struggle, they hardened in the crucible of America, and 
they became the stuff of the later Jacksonian democracy. 

The Educational Views of William Penn. Unlike the Puritans, the 
Quakers were not noted as lovers of learning. To tell a Quaker that a 
little learning could be a dangerous thing would have prompted the 
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rejoinder that much learning could be infinitely worse. Not dependent 
on an educated clergy, Quakers could rejoice, as did Penn, that they 
were jee to the “useless and sophistical science” of the higher 
learning.** Though he himself had munched from many books, and 
had even attended Oxford, Penn was wary of “an inordinate pursuit 
of knowledge.”** Not only had it it caused Adam’s sad sin; it had also 
made the universities the haunts of wickedness—“signal places for 
idleness, looseness, profaneness, and gross ignorance.’ 

Such learning as Penn endorsed concerned itself with “setting up 
the Kingdom of God i in the hearts of men.”** To this end all that the 
young Quaker needed was a handful of “sensible and practical Truths.” 
Let him learn to read and to write a legible hand. Simple though 
this objective might be, it was to be achieved by every child, whether 
poor or rich. Penn’s province had scarcely come into existence when 
this principle was embodied in its statutes. Hence an illiterate Quaker 
became something of a rarity. 

If Penn looked askance at learning, he was ready enough to make 
recommendations for its improvement. His pedagogy was actually of 
an advanced order. Sometimes, in truth, it could have come straight 
out of Locke, or even Comenius, the champion pedagogue of the 
century and for some time to come. Like Locke, whom he knew per- 
sonally, Penn called for more stress on the useful and less on remem- 
bering the content of books. “Reading many books,” he felt, “is but 
taking off the mind too much from meditation.’”’*’ What he favored 
for his own children was “fair writing and the most useful parts of 
mathematics; and some business, when young, whatever else they are 
taught.’’** Like Comenius, Penn stood up for a knowledge of nature, 
‘wherein he saw “fan excellent book, easy, useful, pleasant and profit- 
able.”*® “Its rules,” he goes on, “‘are few, plain, and most reasonable,” 
and it “should be more studied.”*° Instead of gorging the young with 
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“words and rules to know grammar and rhetoric and a strange tongue 
or two,” let them cultivate their “natural genius to mechanical and 
physical or natural knowledge. . . .”** For Penn had observed that the 
young would “rather be making of tools and instruments of play; shap- 
ing, drawing, framing, and building, etc., than getting some rules of 
propriety by heart.”** Again, like Comenius (indeed, like the current 
partisans of UNESCO), Penn saw in education an alternative to_war. 
It would, he thought, give “men an understanding of themselves, of 
the world they are born into, how to be useful, both to themselves and 
to others, and how to save and help, not injure or destroy.’’** Like the 
moderns, again, Penn grounded his pedagogy on an mbites cogs 
of the child. “Cross not the genius of your youth,” he said, “but match 
their talents well,” "The notion, then almost universal, that the } young 
learn best when heated with hickory cloutings got little sympathy from 
Penn. Instead he believed that learning should be made “easy and 
cheerful without much fierceness or beating.”** This precept Penn 
applied even to his own son which may—or may not—account for 
the lad’s later waywardness. 

Government and Education. Although its cultural diversity obliged 
the province to steer an astutely neutral course, Quaker leaders were 
clearly aware of the government’s educational role. “If we would pre- 
serve our government,’ Penn declared in his Address to Protestants, 
“we must endear it to the people. To do this . . . we must secure 
the youth." By 168s this principle tad found as way ae 
Law by requiring the governor and the council to “erect and order all 
public schools, and encourage an and reward the authors of tat 5 
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that none may be idle, but the poor may work to live, and the rich, 
if they become poor, may not want.”*’ These requirements were sup- 
plemented a year later, to the effect that all parents or guardians, or 
the trustees of orphans, were to have their young “instructed in reading 
and writing.” 

But the government did not confine its educational interest merely 
to lawmaking. In fact, in 1683, even while they were busy legislating, 
the council and Penn eer with one Enoch Flower, a schoolmaster 
of twenty years’ trial in England, to introduce reading, writing, and 
account keeping to young Philadelphians. In spite of its public sanc- 
tion, however, Flower’s instruction was free only to the poor.** Even 
so, Flower seems to have fared remarkably well. In fact, in but three 
years his fame had penetrated far beyond the Commonwealth and 
was fetching him pupils even from the remote Barbadoes. 

By the end of the century a number of schools in Philadelphia 
were driving an excellent trade, but the Friends’ Public School outdid 
them all. Enduring to our own day, the school—now the William Penn 
Charter School—started out in 1689 by offering rudimentary Latin.” 
It was run at the “costs and charges of the people of God called 
Quakers, but . . . open to all.” Despite its name, the Friends’ Public 
School exacted fees, though it mellowed this requirement by receiving 
the rich “at reasonable rates and the poor . . . for nothing.”’*° 

Between Quaker educational theory and its application in practice 
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lay a wide and unabridgeable gulf. Not only were Pennsylvanians too 
much at odds among themselves to permit the Quakers to enforce 
even their milder requirements; many of the settlers were frankly 
antagonistic. As the years flowed on, moreover, the relationship be- 
tween Penn and the colonists had worsened. considerably. With its 
steady deterioration, the possibility of any general educational progress 
was soon Tost. What aggravated matters, of course, was vas the presence 
of so many divergent sects, all boosting themselves, and all crying for 
a free hand in schooling their young. Some of them, like the Anglicans 
and Presbyterians, despised the Quakers and wherever possible under- 
mined their influence. In the end the Quakers, yielding to the inevit- 
able, abandoned what they had once“inscribed into their law. Thus, 
where formerly they had made the state the trustee for its youth and 
ordained the establishment of schools and the instruction of children, 
they now accorded the right to all “religious societies or assemblies 
and congregations of Protestants . . . to purchase any land or tene- 
ments for . . . houses of religious worship, schools, and hospitals.”’®* 
The way for parochial education was thus legally open. 

Parochial Efforts. Free to work out their educational ideas to their 
own taste, Pennsylvanians now evolved somewhat in the manner of 
their neighbors in New York and New Jersey. Besides schools for 
Quakers one finds a motley of sectarian endeavor, the charitable evan- 
gelical strivings of the Society of the Propagation of the Gospel, and 
a number of private efforts, mainly in Philadelphia. The interest in 
education varied from sect to sect. Save for the Moravians, however, 
the early Germans did little to smooth the course of learning. Where 
they were active they confined themselves largely to the teachings of 
the bare essentials. Their appalling lack of cultural zeal was due in 
part, no doubt, to their peasant background, but in part, also, to the 
fact that some, like the Quakers, looked upon the cultivation of the 
intellect with considerable foreboding. 

From the Germans, nonetheless, came two of the Colony’s most 
famous schoolmen, Francis Daniel Pastorius and Christopher Dock. 
The former, a Pietist, had directed the first echelons of the German 
migration into the Commonwealth. Professionally he was a lawyer; 
yet he was also a man of broad intellectual outlook, versed in science 
and theology, and familiar with the classics. When he retired from 
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his activities as an immigration agent, he settled himself in school- 
mastering, confronting his pupils first in a school at Germantown, and 
later in the renowned Free Friends’ School where he taught the classics. 
Though he was avowedly a pacifist and a lover of children, in the 
schoolroom he tolerated no nonsense, and to this end he employed 
the lash as freely as the lexicon. 

Less erudite, but also less harsh, was Christopher Dock, a Men- 
nonite, who plowed in pedagogical acres for more than two score years. 
He has come down to us as a pious, kindly fellow, one who apparently 
enjoyed his calling. His views on education, though chock-full of his 
Mennonite theology, disclose him nevertheless as one who clearly un- 
derstood that the pedagogic art and mystery was something more 
than ramming knowledge into the heads of frightened children. His 
brief educational treatise, the Schul-Ordnung, which was printed in 
1770, is the first work in pedagogy to be published in the Colonies. si 

Among Pennsylvania Germans it was, by all odds, the Moravians 
who labored most significantly for education. But these people were 
never numerous, and by the Revolution numbered barely 2,500 souls. 
Ever since the days of the illustrious Comenius, who in their homeland 
had served as one of their bishops, the Moravians had assigned a pre- 
eminent role to education. The schools they erected at Bethlehem _ 
and Nazareth and elsewhere naturally made their own sectarian re- 
quirements the first order of business. But the Moravians were extra- 
ordinary for a number of high achievements. In the American Colonies 
they were probably the first to conduct an infant school. In_ 1749 they 
established a boarding school for girls at ‘Lititz, and a seminary for 


their elder sisters. Also, they elevated church music to a noble art; 
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and for all the grumblings by apprehensive Quakers they devoted 
themselves wholeheartedly to teaching its wonders. 

But it was the Scotch-Irish who struck the lustiest blows for learn- 
ing. Although they often lived in primitive conditions, these Presby- 
terians—like their theological counterparts in New England—were 
bent on being literate. Not only did they rear their offspring in the 
company of the ABCs, the catechism, and prayers; they also tried to 
provide themselves with a number of learned clerics. The school of 


A William Tennent, conducted at Neshaminy from 1726 to 1742, was 


their first solid attempt in this quarter. Known as the Log College, 
Tennent’s school, which was open to laymen as well as holy clerks, 
naturally emphasized the classics. It became the germ cell for Prince- 
ton, and prior to the founding of that college it was the foremost in- 
tellectual training ground for future Presbyterian preachers. 

To gratify their yearning for the classical discipline, and also, of 


._ course, to set the course for their coming men of God, the Scotch 


Presbyterians opened a number of grammar schools, among which the 
Presbyterian Grammar School, at New London, was probably the best 
known. It was founded in 1743 by the Rev. Francis Allison, and for 
a time it stood very high in Presbyterian favor, and was patronized 
even by the Philadelphia gentry. Its emphasis, as usual, was on the 
ancient languages, particularly on grammatical and rhetorical sub- 
tleties, and on the wisdom generally believed to be embalmed in the 
foremost classical writings. Intellectually, the Scotch Presbyterians 
easily surpassed the stodgy Quakers, and as they gained in political 
power their trained leaders stood them in good stead in furthering 
their ultimate triumph. 

Charity Schools. As in New York, the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel offered its blend of primary schooling and Anglican piety 
to the less privileged.°* But in Penn’s polyglot community the Society 
encountered strong antagonism. For the Society to practice educa- 
tional philanthropy was all very well, but under the sugar of its charity 
was the pill of Anglicanism. ‘To many sects, but especially those which 
disdained the common formalities of organized religion, the Society 
was nothing but an ecclesiastic plot. Some saw the S.P.G. as a trick 
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on the part of rich Englishmen to make themselves the Colony’s polit- 
ical overlords. Besides these fears, certain nationalities, particularly 
the Germans, suspected that the Society was a cabal attacking not only 
their faith but even their German tongue. All in all, the Gospel Pro- 
pagators found the commonwealth a barren vineyard. They had hoped 
to establish some twenty-five schools, but they probably never had 
more than half that number. By 1763, after a decade of endeavor, 
the Society conceded its failure and abandoned the Pennsylvanians 
to their unregeneracy. 

Private Education. Although much of Pennsylvania’s schooling 
bore a denominational stamp, there was no lack of enterprise. As in 
New York, the increase in secular influence made itself felt, partic- 
ularly in Philadelphia, which had become a booming business metrop- 
olis. In fact, by 1740 it was the greatest city in the American Colonies, 
and one of the largest in Christendom. However sadly Quakers may 
have viewed the quest for material pleasure, money-making was clearly 
not on their list of vices, and some of them had even mastered that 
difficult art with a marvelous success.°* Many of them, it is true, con- 
tinued to cling to their plain and somber ways, and when their in- 
fluence showed signs of lessening, they sought, as per immemorial cus- 
tom, to bolster up public morality with fresh, drastic laws. Neverthe- 
less, as time went by, more and more of them refused to have their 
lives thus restricted. Most of them remained in the faith, Quakers 
in name if not in the free delight they took in their intellectual and 
artistic hedonism. In their expanding worldliness they were joined 
by others, particularly by the prospering Scotch and English merchants 
who had descended upon the city to make their fortune. Never loath 
- to relish their wealth, the commercial satraps released their libidos 
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by building spacious and elegant homes and giving themselves and 
their surroundings an air of palpable /uxe. It was they who cham- 
pioned the arts and sciences, who patronized the concert and the 
theater, and who, above all others, favored the private school. 

Private learning featured the practical as well as the cultural, and 
the former more than the latter. When education becomes a vendible 
commodity there is, of course, no sane reason why it, any more than 
anything else for sale, from garters to stocks and bonds, should be 
immune to the pressures of supply and demand. Hence, as the num- 
ber of private schools increased, one observes their owners scrambling 
madly for pupils, seeking to win them with a wide and courtly variety 
of subjects, and advertising their arcana of ‘“‘an easy method,” or even 
“the best and simplest method.” Instruction was available in almost 
any language, including the commonplace Latin, and the modern 
tongues, besides Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic. But it was the useful 
subjects which made the greatest appeal, especially mathematics, sur- 
veying, bookkeeping, navigation, and what has since become natural 
science. Of the many private birchmen, Andrew Lamb was no doubt 
one of the most notable, not only because of his long and honored 
career in pedagogy, but because of the singularity of his background. 
A seafarer of considerable experience, Lamb had run afoul of English 
law and was able to save his neck from the noose only by agreeing to 
quit the motherland. In Philadelphia, which he was to adorn for many 
a year, he specialized in preparing young men to navigate the sea. 
He taught them not only in his school, but, when desired, in their own 
houses, and he taught them everything their science demanded, from 
trigonometry and spherical geometry to gauging, dialing, coasting, 
plain sailing, parallel sailing, coastal sailing, and even great-circle sail- 
ing. All this, and more, he advertised, was taught carefully and at- 
tended diligently by himself.*° 

It would be wrong to infer that private education served only the 
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well-to-do. They were its choicest customers to be sure; but the badly 
heeled were certainly not overlooked. In fact, for the special accom- 
modation of artisans and other workingmen a private night school was 
opened in Philadelphia as early as 1731. Founded by John Lloyd, it 
was described as a place ‘ he Writing, Arithmetic Vulgar and 
Decimal, with some Parts of Mathematics, are Taught.’’°* Three years 
later one Theophilus Grew, an emigré from Maryland and an almanac- 
maker, opened a night school where he put his students through 
courses in navigation, surveying, and mathematics. The number of 
such schools was, of course, slight, and their increase was slow; even 
so, however, by the sixties night schools had become fairly common. 

For girls, as usual, the opportunities for education were more lim- 
ited; nevertheless, the fact remains that there were opportunities, and 
no young lady, whose parents were of sufficient pocket, needed to grow 
up to be a cultural cipher. One sights the possibility of such oppor- 
tunity as early as I 122, when a Mrs. Rhodes gave public notice that 
she was prepared to “teach Young “Ladies or Gentlewomen to read 
and write French to perfection” besides showing them how “‘to flourish 
on muslin after the most expeditious way and at very reasonable 
prices.”’°? As the century moved on the variety of subjects was consider- 
ably augmented and came to include Latin, Portuguese, Spanish, book- 
keeping, and English grammar, besides music, singing, dancing, and 
painting. But of all the subjects it was French and music which pulled 
the strongest. Franklin, indeed, regarded them as indispensable to the 
proper edification of the female.” 

The Advancement of Knowledge. Nor was the zeal for learning 
confined to paid professionals. In fact, as so often before in the evolu- 
‘tion of culture, it assumed greater proportions outside the walls of 
Academe. Philadelphia was not yet in its fifties when Benjamin Frank- 
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lin and some of his friends organized themselves into the Junto to 
forward “their mutual improvement.” Once a week they gathered at 
one another's fireside, or, when the mood was upon them, at a tavern, 
and between forkfuls of food and draughts of foaming beer they exer- 
cised their minds on the nature of sound, or vapors, or even the perils 


lurking in fiat money. In_1744, after seventeen years of such worth- 
while activity, the Junto was amalgamated with a rival fraternity to 
become the American Philosophical Society, the first scientific guild 
in the hemisphere and, historically, still one of its most distinguished. 


Headed by Franklin, the organization started out as a frank copy 
of the celebrated Royal Society of England. It promised to give its 
support to the “useful subjects, either in physics, mechanics, astronomy, 
mathematics, etc.,” both by encouraging studies and experiments and 
by publicly acclaiming those who made them.°*® But its founders also 
committed themselves to promoting the study and improvement of 
America, its natural resources, its farming and gardening, and, in 
time, its education. Some of the Society’s members were men of great 
learning and accomplishment, as witness the astronomer David Ritten- 
house, the botanist John Bartram, and the naturalist and ornithologist 
John J. Audubon, besides Benjamin Rush, William Shippen, and 
Thomas Bond, all medical men. The fame of these men, and others 
like them, spread to the motherland and the rest of Europe, where it 
aroused no little curiosity and even amazement. They were part, indeed, 
of the energetic traffic in ideas between the Old World and the New, 
a traffic which moved to the east as well as to the west, and one which 
was by no means a one-way movement.” 

With so general a desire for learning, the need for first-rate books 
became increasingly acute. Once again the gifted Franklin found a 
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pragmatic solution with his creation, in_1742, of the Library Company 
of Philadelphia. The organization, which may well have been the first 
subscription library in America, was a prompt and outstanding success 
and, as nearly always in such instances, it was soon being aped by a 
herd of imitators. It was, as Franklin said in his Autobiography, “the 
mother of all the North American subscription libraries, now so 
numerous.”** 

The Philadelphia Academy. The growing appetite for useful knowl- 
edge gave rise to a new kind of school, the academy. This also was 
originally conceived by Franklin. The idea had come to him in the 
early forties, but it was not until 1749, with the issuance of his Pro- 
posals Relating to the Education of Youth in Philadelphia, that he 
took up the cudgels in its behalf. What he called for was a school which 
would teach “those things that are likely to be most useful and most 
ornamental; regard being had for several professions in which they 
are intended.” From this and similar pronouncements there ultimately 
came the Philadelphia Academy. Opened in 1751, the school was to 
be nonsectarian, though its trustees were overwhelmingly Anglican. 
Had Franklin been able to follow his own bent, the school would have 
put its main stress on the modern and practical subjects. But the trustees 
were not so ready to forswear the ancient discipline. At all events, 
when the school announced itself ready for customers, it advertised 
instruction in Latin and Greek, besides English, French, and German, 
“together with History, Geography, Chronology, Logic, and Rhetoric; 
also Writing, Arithmetic, Merchants Accounts, Geometry, Algebra, 
Surveying, Gauging, Navigation, Astronomy, Drawing in Perspective, 
and other mathematical Sciences; with natural and mechanic 
pereaiosophy, ‘etc... .°°° 

There was obviously a demand for such wares, especially the useful 
ones, and presently the Academy was bursting at the seams. In 1755 
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it was reorganized and chartered anew, becoming the College, Acad- 
emy, and Charitable School of Philadelphia. Henceforward classical 
and philosophical subjects were reserved for the college. The sixth col- 
lege to rise in the American Colonies, the College of Philadelphia was 
later to be transformed into the University of Pennsylvania. To give 
the college a good start Franklin recommended as its first provost 
William Smith, an Anglican holy man and the author of a book on 
the higher learning.** For all his great sagacity, however, Franklin 
seems to have slipped badly in his choice of Smith. For unlike his fellow 
president at Kings, the esteemed Samuel Johnson, the Philadelphia 
chief executive was far more eager to promote Anglicanism than 
science. Under him the College of Philadelphia turned up its nose at 
“useful learning.” Instead it put its confidence in the Greeks and 
Romans. However, Franklin’s ghost continued to haunt its chambers, 
and with the passing years, as worldliness became more general, Frank- 
lin’s pragmatic stress began to be felt anew. When this happened, 
somehow past frustrations were compensated for, and eventually it 
became the lot of Franklin’s college to found the first chair in botany, 
and even to usher in the first systematic instruction in medicine. 

As for the Quakers, for many years they continued to abstain from 
the pursuit of the higher arts and sciences. A few of them, it is true, 
lifted themselves high above the common plane, as, for example, 
Bartram the botanist, Godfrey, the deviser of the quadrant, and Dick- 
inson, the author of the Farmer’s Letters. Save for them, however, 
and one or two more, the Quakers continued to sift their learning 
through the meshes of their distrust. Not until 1827, when their unity 
was threatened by dissenting factions, did the old guard of Quakers 
concede that continued neglect of higher education might well imperil 
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the purity of their faith.°° The world, alas, being what it is, they now 
reversed their historic stand. Declaring themselves for “an education 
equal in all respects to that which can be obtained at college,” they 
founded the Friends Central School. But it was not until 1856—more 
than two centuries after the advent of Harvard—that the Quakers cast 


aside their last misgivings and transformed their school into Haverford. 


College, still extant and justly renowned.® 


A vast cultural diversity overlay the Middle Colonies. Their people 
were not, as they were in the sister Colonies to the north and to the 
south, almost entirely English. For a time, in fact, the flag of Holland 
flew over one of them. In religion the divergence was even greater. 
There was never a religious solidarity in the Middle Colonies as there 
was in Massachusetts, nor was there even a powerful ruling church. 
The result was, perforce, a far greater tolerance than in the Bible State. 
Socially, of course, there were differences too; but the range here was 
the usual one from high to low, and it was of the kind then in general 
favor. 

The Dutch founded New Amsterdam in 1623 and for the next 
forty-one years they remained its master. They were in the main of a 
commercial bent, and had it not been for their Calvinism, their educa- 
tional achievements might well have been negligible. As it was, until 
the English came they gave countenance to their town school, and they 
supported 3 it, somewhat reluctantly one may guess, out of the public 
pocket. Even so, the Dutch produced some eminent theologians, and 


even some poets and physicians. 
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Oregon, and several more. Bryn Mawr, 
endowed by Quaker Joseph Taylor, 
was launched as Haverford’s feminine 
equivalent. Nor has the Quaker con- 
tribution to the American learning 
confined itself to Quaker colleges. It 
was a Quaker, Ezra Cornell, who put 
up the money to found Cornell, and 
it was Johns Hopkins, another Quaker, 
who endowed Johns Hopkins. In fact, 
a Quaker, Moses Brown, had a hand 
in getting what is now Brown Univer- 
sity under way. 
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The advent of the English altered matters, and presently New York 
succumbed to the policy of educational latssez faire. Under it, those in 
funds had recourse to private schooling, while the rest depended in the 
main on charity. The New Yorkers were not famous, as were the New 
Englanders, for their devotion to books. Nor was there any deep and 
all-embracing principle to arouse them. Their first secondary school 
came late, and it was | short-lived, and so was its successor. Their first 
college, now Columbia Miniversty, was not founded until 1754—90 
years after the coming of the English, and one hundred and eighteen 
years after the establishment of Harvard. 

Of the Middle Colonies, Pennsylvania was, in several ways, the 
most interesting. Settled in 1682 by the Quakers, the Colony was 
singular for its tolerance and its general culture. The Quakers, it is 
true, were wary of learning; yet they were also insistent that their 
young should master its elementals. Pennsylvania accommodated more 
sects and more nationalities than any other Colony. A single, unified 
educational program, binding upon all these diverse and sometimes 
discordant elements, was thus out of the question. Consequently, paro- 
chialism and private endeavor flourished. 

Pennsylvania became one of the most civilized places in the New 
World, and for a spell Philadelphia supplanted Boston as the intel- 
lectual capital of America. Without a doubt Franklin played a leading 
hand in this. His intellectual appetite was almost without limit, and 
the educational program which he sponsored in his Academy, and 
subsequently in his College, has become justifiably famous. But Frank- 
lin was not alone, as the American Philosophical Society amply and 
eloquently testifies. 


Chapter 5. After Yorktown 


{ f the Revolution. Not quite 4 million persons made up the 
republic which triumphed at Yorktown. The greater half of them by 


far were farmers, for the land which is today cluttered with cities and 
factories was then mostly field and forest. The few cities which rose 
from the landscape were, by modern measurements, small. Philadel- 
phia, the largest, accommodated some 40,000 inhabitants; New York, 
its nearest rival, accounted for some 30,000; while in the entire reaches 
of the South only Charleston, with 10,000, could rightfully declare 
itself a city. Travel and the interchange of ideas and opinions were 
therefore beset by tremendous difficulties.» The nation’s primitiveness 
was reflected still further in the lag of its industry and manufacturing. 
Of the former, only shipping and fishing were of any consequence; as 
for the latter, it scarcely existed. 

Though it had brought the British lion to heel, the young nation 
came out of the arena badly mauled. Its land and property lay in 
waste; its trade and commerce barely stirred; while a debt of $75 
million lay like a storm cloud over its head. Worse, and the cause of 
_ more foreboding, was the stupendous impotence of the central govern- 
ment. Bereft of any real authority, it ruled, alas, with a feeble hand, 
its mandates flouted, the butt of Old World jocosity, and encouraging 
the motherland to believe that some day she would certainly snatch 
back her errant children. 

Nor did education escape the scourge of war. There was the usual 
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grisly audit—schools shut down, or even put to the torch, and a lack 
of materials and schoolmasters, to say nothing of the sagging morale. 
None of these matters, however, counted for very much. For, in the 
main, education was still the privilege of the comparatively few. When 
the doors to the charity schools were no longer open, there was no 
widespread wailing. Feelings became a bit more ruffled when private 
schools succumbed, and when the secondary and higher learning went 
down. The war’s effects on education were surely baleful; yet they 
were dwarfed by more urgent matters. 

Demands for Reform. The class distinctions which had tainted the 
American air in 1776 did not blow away with the end of the fighting. 
Nevertheless, the Revolution brought many changes. The English aris- 
tocracy—the royal governors and their trains of functionaries, the 
jurists, the military, the ecclesiastics, and the hordes of royalist civilians 
—this aspect of England, of course, was gone. The effect of its de- 
parture, however, was somewhat mixed. On the one hand it removed 
a truculent aristocracy; on the other, it lost for America some of its 
most civilized and competent manpower. All in all, however, the social 
pattern remained unaltered. Wealth and property—and to some 
degree, blood—were still the hallmarks of men of quality, and since 
possession of property could alone unbolt the door to major political 
office, they were in actual fact the ruling classes.” 

Although the social structure had not yielded to any considerable 
change, forces of an amassing potency were pounding it on every side. 
Their main sources were the plain people—farmers, seamen, artisans, 
shopkeepers, and pioneering frontiersmen. It was they who clamored 
most loudly against the property requirements which held them from 
the ballot and kept them out of political jobs. And it was they who 
cried out for religious liberty, genuine and untrammeled, with an end 
to established churchdom. But what many of them pined for most of 
all was a chance to lay their hands on the rich and spacious lands, lon&™ 
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since preempted and controlled by the well-to-do, by speculators, and 
for a time even by the Crown. 

Even before the Revolution there had been a number of reforms in 
this direction. The Virginia House of Burgesses, led by the iconoclastic 
Jefferson, had put the ax on entail in 1776, and on primogeniture a 
few years later. Elsewhere events took more or less the same turn, and 
with the advent of the Union both these medieval modes of land tenure, 
which had served so effectively to hold family domains intact, had all 
but gone. 

As for the divorce of church and state, this too came to pass. As 
year followed year there had been a modest but steady growth in 
secularism. The mysterious powers of the air and darkness, once so 
dreaded, had lost much of their former importance. By the same token, 
there had been a gentle rise in toleration, and here and there a loosen- 
ing of the bonds of state and church. Even so, on the eve of Bunker 
Hill all but four states—Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and 
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New Jersey—harbored an established church. In New England it 
was. Congregational, while in part of New York and in the South it 
was Anglican. The outbreak of hostilities intensified the movement 
toward disestablishment. The fact that Tories worshiped in the 
Anglican rite and the majority of their ordained holy men supported 
the Crown heavily damaged the cause of established Anglicanism. 
Early in the war the Carolinas, Georgia, and New York abandoned 
Anglicanism and, while they were about it, sehasatee the functions of 
state and church. In Virginia the uproar over “religious bondage” 
began as early as 1776, but a decade > passed 1 before the commonwealth 
would let itself be persuaded to adopt Jefferson’s proposal for religious 
liberty. ‘The New England Congregationalists proved even hardier. 
Uncontaminated by Tory subversions, and fortified by the power of a 
venerable tradition, they enjoyed the popular confidence, so that it 
was not until the next century that they were driven into line. Massa- 
chusetts, the fortress of the old theocracy, capitulated in 1833. 

The liberal spirit was displayed in several other ways. It was mani- 
fest, for example, in the slow beginnings of prison reform, in the 
increasing humanity of the penal code, and in the guarantees of free- 
dom of speech and of the press written into certain state constitutions. 
The one great aspiration which continued to dodge fulfillment was 
the liberalizing of the franchise and the opportunity to hold public 
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office. Three states—New Jersey and the Carolinas—required their 
lawmakers to be Protestant. Four others—Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, and Maryland—exacted some religious reassurance from 
their public job holders. As for the right to vote—every one of the 
thirteen states was convinced that this was safe only in the hands of 
the possessors of land or personal property. 

Progress in education was almost negligible. Not only was it of a 
lesser immediate import; but farmers, who constituted the bulk of the 
populace, were not ready to look book learning in the mouth. If some 
of them did occasionally grant it some slight value, then they balked 
at making it a public responsibility. But no lips were sealed and no 
press was locked, hence it was at least possible to sound alarums. 
However, the demand for reform, cried up by a small number of 
liberals, made few converts. Not until the spirit of the times had 
become more hospitable and—more important—until the restrictions 
on voting and on eligibility for public office had been lessened could 
reformers hope to carry on their war in the confidence of ultimately 
winning it. 

Government and Education. The idea that education was a neces- 
sary function of the national state was accepted in but one major 
Western land—the Kingdom of Prussia. There, from the early years 
of the century, it had been entertained by the Hohenzollerns, until in 
the reign of the great Frederick (1740-1786) it was hammered into 
Prussian Staatspolitik. In America, education continued to be regarded 
for the most part as a private or semiprivate enterprise, a responsibility 
delegated by the government to the church and parent. In this respect 
some might rule Puritan New England an exception; but if an excep- 
tion it was, then so, of course, was the Puritan state itself which, as has 
been observed, was not a lay state at all but an ecclesiastic one. 

The view that the education of the American people did not 
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belong in Federal ul hands found its way | into" the making of the Consti- 
tution. Therein, in fact, the subject was given neither notice nor speci- 
fication. This, however, should cause no wonder, since the Framers, 


true to the spirit of their time and the bie order to which they 
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tax-supported, universal education. The fact is that, except for a lonely 
handful, they were educationally conservative, and most of them did 
not warm to the notion of extending free education to everyone. 
However aloof the Constitution may have held itself on the 
subject of the nation’s schooling, in the years ahead several of its 
provisions were to be a potent influence on fixing the fashion for 
American education. The assurance, for example, of religious freedom, 
as put down in the First Amendment, has_ become the bedrock of the 
nonsectarian, public school. At the same time, it has stood sentinel for 


the religious, denominational school, assuring it the right to exist and 
carry on, besides safeguarding the parent’s right to place his child 
within its hands. The constitutional taboo on the establishment of a 
state church has carried the principle of church and state separation 
into the public school, and at bottom has made it secular. By relin- 
quishing to the states the powers not specifically assigned to the Federal 
authority, the Constitution’s Tenth Amendment made the state the 
nation’s surrogate on educational matters. Education hence has become 
a state rather than a national function. As a consequence, furthermore, 
American education has evolved diversely, operating over a network 
of lines, but never, as in some lands, in an all-embracing system of 
national centralization.° 

Early State Constitutions.* Although the Federal Constitution was 
silent with regard to education, some of the first state constitutions 
were not so reticent. Indeed, by the end of the century, of the sixteen 
states then in the Union, seven had made room for the subject in their 
constitutions. North Carolina and Pennsylvania seized the chance as 
early as 1776. Georgia and Vermont followed a year Tater. Then came 
’ Massachusetts in 1780, New Hampshire in 1784, and Delaware in 
1792. Most of these early statements, it is true, were kept somewhat 
general; even so, their purpose seems plain enough. North Carolina, 
for example, declared for the establishment of a “school or schools.” 
Massachusetts and Vermont, somewhat more specific, called for “a 
school in every town,” and Georgia and Pennsylvania for “one in 
every county.” New Hampshire, for its part, counseled its lawmakers 
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to “cherish” public schools; while Delaware recommended their estab- 
lishment ‘“‘as soon as possible.” 

The most expansive pronouncement came from Massachusetts. The 
handiwork largely of John Adams, it held that popular rights and 
liberties depend on “spreading the opportunities and advantages of 
education in the various parts of the country, and among the different 
orders of the people.” ‘To this end it directed its “legislatures and magis- 
trates, in all future periods of the Commonwealth, to cherish the inter- 
ests of literature and the sciences, and all the seminaries of them.”® 

As democratic ideas became widespread, it was only natural that 
they should to some extent affect education. Thus by 1820 various 
instances of state constitutions were to be found which provided, albeit 
somewhat half-heartedly, for a system of educational democracy, The 
honors _go to Indiana, which bade its lawmakers frame_a_system_of 
education from the town school through the university, “free and 
open t pen to all.” It is only fair to add, however, that the state mingled its 
resolution with caution, and urged its legislators to stay such action 
“until circumstances will permit.” 

It may be argued that these early educational declarations repre- 
sented little more than high aspirations, and that in actuality there 
was an immense gulf between word and deed. Still, the fact remains 
that there were such aspirations and, more important, they were ac- 
corded the dignity of recognition in the states’ fundamental laws. These 
early constitutional expressions not only looked toward the establish- 
ment of schools; they also laid the juridic groundwork for the American 
public school system. 

The National Domain. Before the adoption of the Constitution the 
states having claim to that enormous terrestrial empire on the other 
side of the Alleghenies had—after considerable wrangling—renounced 
their rights to the national government. Even before the end of the 
war the traffic toward this domain was becoming heavy, and as settler 
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followed settler toward the West, the Continental Congress in 1785 
ordered the area to be surveyed. Presently there emerged a map depict- 
ing townships, each six miles on a side, and each divided exactly into 
thirty-six squarelike parts, the sixteenth of which was marked off for 
the support of public education.® Two years later, when the Congress 
created the machinery to govern its lands north of the Ohio, it again 
commended education, holding in its ordinance that inasmuch as 
religion, morality, and knowledge were “necessary to good government 
and the happiness of mankind, schools should be forever encouraged.””* 

The first state to be demarcated from the national domain was 
Ohio, and when it was taken into the Union in 1803 it was allotted 
the sixteenth section of every township to support the eck schools Is therein. 
In return the state consented to abstain from levying taxes on the 
national grounds within its confines.* This precedential act was emu- 
lated by all but three states—Texas, Maine, and West Virginia. The 
custom, moreover, of tapping land for school revenue was presently 
adopted by several of the senior states. 

There is good reason to believe that these early measures were the 
expression of a desire to attract settlers, and even to persuade them to 
buy land. It is also probable that they represent an earnest wish on the 
part of the government to promote “schools and the means of educa- 
tion.”® Whatever the motive, there is no doubt that at a time when 
governmental participation in education throughout the world was 
almost unheard-of, the Congress of the United States extended a 
helping hand to education. Since then, it has done so repeatedly. Upon 


the principle of national aid rest th Acts of 1862 and 1890, 
the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, the recent GI Bill of Rights, and 


. various other Congressional measures, past and present, to help the 
national schooling.*® 
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The Doctrine of Progress without End. Although government failed 
to give more than a sliver of support to education, the idea of a wider 
diffusion of knowledge had plenty of advocates. However, where once 
such advocacy had its chief source in religion, it was now prompted by 
motives which were preponderantly worldly. Even before the end of 
the eighteenth century, as was mentioned earlier, American thought, 
influenced by Europe’s Enlightenment, had begun to turn from 
theology and religion to the natural and political sciences.“ Now, 
several generations later, as the eighteenth century drew to a close, the 
growing strain in Anglo-American relations brought about a tremen- 
dous growth in the general interest in politics. Evident on every side, 
it had its cerebral as well as its emotional aspects. It colored the talk 
of plain people, and it found expression in the writings of such men 
as Jefferson, Franklin, and Madison. 

Meanwhile France was being battered by the headwinds of the 
oncoming Revolution, and there too eminent thinkers were devoting 
themselves to the problems of man and fellow man. Under their prying 
glass came a long procession of political, economic, and social phenom- 
ena. Proclaiming a faith in the fundamental goodness of the human 
race—somewhat idealistically it must appear in retrospect—they 
offered to all men, but especially to those of low and middling estate, 
the hope of limitless self-improvement. It was reserved for the Marquis 
de Condorcet to become the doctrine’s outstanding spokesman. While 
hiding from the Terror, to which he later fell a victim, the aristocratic 
Condorcet wrote his historical Sketch of the Progress of the Human 
Mind, with its final chapter hymning the future triumphs of reason and 
man’s ascent toward perfection.?? Such was the doctrine of man’s 
infinite perfectibility. 

To a world whose ruling classes had been cold to the underdog, 
who in truth had insisted all along that his degradation was prescribed 
and inexorable—to such a world the possibility of man’s unlimited 
improvement came as a displeasing and even calamitous aberration. 


11. See pp. 87 ff. schools of the First Republic. For an 
12. Its French title is Esquisse d’un appraisal of the man, see Jacob S. 
Tableau Historique de l’Esprit Hu- Schapiro, Condorcet and the Rise of 
main. Oddly enough, Condorcet was Liberalism, Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
also the author of an arithmetic text- pany, Inc., New York, 1934. 
book, destined for the forthcoming 
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But recreant or not, the idea, for all its gigantic optimism—perhaps, 
indeed, because of it—was to become the seedbed for nineteenth cen- 
tury humanitarianism, farflung social reforms, and public, universal 
education. 

The first effects of its influence appeared in France. There, after 
the collapse of the Old Regime, in an outburst of reforms there were 
several proposals for education. Though they varied in scope and detail, 
in the outline they were all more or less alike.** Nature, they insisted, 
bestows her gifts on rich and poor with utter disregard for a man’s 
social or economic position. All of us, even the poor and the lowly, 
have a natural right to develop our potentialities. To make this possible, 
government must-somehow-equalize opportunities for the schooling of 
its children. Only thus may the state expect the full reward of their — 
good citizenship. “Education,” avowed Condorcet, “is for the govern- 
ment an obligation. area aiidt Rebate 

_ These golden dreams were not to be realized—not, at any rate, for 
a long and melancholy interval. The bloodbath of the Terror oblit- 
erated nearly all of them. For a time even the ideas from which they 
were bred sank into darkness, though they were too enchanting to 
remain hidden forever. When they came forth again, after a long 
absence, they appeared not only in France, but in several other lands 
as well. 

Somewhat in the vein of the gallant French, a number of Americans 
favored a national system of education, and in 1795 when the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society promised an award for the best exposition 
of the subject, there was a quick and eager response. Some prominent 
names, in fact, embellish the contributors’ list—such, for example, as 
.Benjamin Rush, Noah Webster, du Pont de Nemours, and Samuel_ 
Knox, whose discourse was to be adjudged the most worthy ‘of the 
lot.** Though the various writers advanced their favorite ideas, and at 


13. For the leading ideas behind Eighteenth Century, The Macmillan 
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times perhaps stressed them to a somewhat exaggerated extent, in fact 
they all had much the same approach. Education, they contended, lies 
at the root of progress. Without it, the citizen’s well-being suffers, and 
so does that of the nation. Education, they went on, is not only pre- 
requisite to the common well-being; it is also the birthright of every 
child. So great, indeed, is the significance of its role that its course may 
not be left to chance, to the whim of a parent or the content of his 
pocket. It is, in truth, an obligation of the state. 

Such engrossment in the national learning, however, was not of the 
common run, and it attracted little popular support. Indeed, in several 
respects it collided with tradition and with special interests. Hence, it 
was not until some years later, when the social climate had become 
more hospitable, that it began, at least in some of its aspects, to force 
its way into the public confidence. 

Meanwhile, several of the country’s outstanding heroes made pro- 
nouncements on the subject. Most of them, it is true, couched their 
thoughts in general terms. John Jay, for example, felt that “knowledge 
is the soul of the Republic.” It was, he observed, the means to en- 
lighten “the weak and the wicked.” Everything, he added, should be 
done to educate “‘all ranks of the people.” James Madison, too, issued 
his caveat against ignorance. ““The best service that can be rendered 
to a country,” he commented, “next to giving it liberty, is in diffusing 
the mental improvement equally essential to the preservation and en a 
ment of that liberty.” Interestingly enough, Madison also stood up for 
supporting — education by general taxation, a ~view which in his time 


was so rare as to be almost unique. 

George Washington also recorded himself in favor of promoting 
the national learning. In his first message to Congress, to instance 
an example, he commended the furtherance of letters and science. 
“Knowledge,” he declared at the time, “is in every country the surest 
basis of public happiness.” Later, in his Farewell Address, he dwelt 
upon the subject once more, exhorting his countrymen “to promote 
institutions for the general diffusion of knowledge.” 

Very dear to the President’s heart was the creation of a national 
university. Where the idea of such a venture got its start is uncertain: 
some claim it originated with Benjamin Rush. Whoever it may have 
been, the fact is that Rush first set down its general features in an 
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essay, “A Plan for a Federal University,” which he published in 
1788.° Such an institution, it was urged, would serve to dignify the 
national ational learning. At the same time it could be counted on to forward 


a | common national spirit. Finally, its existence would make it unneces- 
sary. for the American youth to make the long journey over the ocean 
in its quest for the highest learning. Washington not only gave his 
endorsement to all these arguments, but at various intervals he besought 
the men of Congress and others to give their active aid to bring the 
proposed enterprise into being. In fact, he went so far as to scout 
around for a fitting site, and he even made a tentative choice. In his 
will, moreover, he left several thousand dollars’ worth of securities to 
put the proposed university on its feet.?® But Congress would have no 
part of it. Various objections, real and imaginary, were leveled against 
it. Some of the lawmakers were sure it would cost too much; some 
dreaded it might encourage the formation of a national bure bureaucracy; 
some regarded it as an unnecessary encroachment on th the private col- 
leges; and some contended that the Federal government had no legal 
right to stick its nose into education. Whatever the objections, Wash- 
ington’s dream remained a dream, and his bequest, alas, has long since 
vanished into the abyss of time.*’ 

Thomas Jefferson and Public Education. Like Washington and the 
others, Jefferson put a high trust in the power of learning. Moreover, 


15. In the American Museum. A_ in; (2) the stock became worthless; 
rival for the honor of fathering the (3) it was destroyed by fire; (4) it 
idea is Samuel Blodget. In his Econ- was never legally accepted by the 
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vealed his notion of a national univer- tion. Although a national seat of learn- 
‘sity to Washington in the fall of 1775 ing is still in the realm of fancy, the 
while the troops were quartered at effort to make it a reality has been 
Harvard. steady. The idea has been revived 
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his great “‘cherishment of the people” impelled him to stride further, 
and more boldly, than any of them. Of the Fathers he alone came 
close to the ideal of public, state-supported schooling. “Preach, my 
dear Sir,” he wrote to his friend and teacher, George Wythe, “a crusade 
against ignorance. Let our countrymen know that the people alone 
can protect us against these evils, and that the tax which will be paid 
for this purpose is not more than a thousandth part of what will be 
paid to kings, priests, and nobles who will rise up among us if we leave 
the people in ignorance... . ”** 

As a member of the Virginia House of Burgesses, Jefferson spon- 
sored three important bills: one for religious freedom, which was 
finally enacted in 1785; another for the creation of free libraries; and 
a third for the establishment of public schools.*® Put forth in 1779, 
Jefferson’s plan for education divided every Virginia county into 
school districts, each some five or six miles square. Every district was 
to maintain a school where girls and boys were to be taught out of the 
common purse for at least three years, “and much longer at their pri- 
vate expense, as parents, guardians, or friends shall think proper.” 
After three years, the district’s most promising boy—of poor parents— 
was to be selected for further instruction at public expense in one of a 
score of grammar schools, where besides being lodged and victualed, 
he was to exercise his mind with Latin and Greek, the grammar of the 
mother tongue, some geography, and advanced arithmetic. ‘These he 
was to ponder for a year or more in accordance with his “genius and 
disposition.” After a half dozen years the superior half of the students 
were to be articled to the College of William and Mary, there to be 
further “educated, boarded, and clothed” at public cost. 

Jefferson’s plan, like Jefferson himself, has given cause for con- 
siderable contention, That its underlying ideas were not original, but 
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probably French, is very likely—but it is also beside the point. That it 
accepts the doctrine of an intellectual elite, that it comes to the prob- 
lem of educating the poor in in the vein of charity, and that even for its 
own day it is shadowed by conservatism—all this can easily be sup- 
ported. Yet it is also true that Jefferson’s proposal embodies the first 
elaborate and specific American recommendation for a modern school 
system. And if Jefferson inclined toward an elite of brains, something | 
which in current America is sometimes suspect, then at least he did not 
assume, as did nearly all the others of his era, that the common people 
had no business within that cultivated circle. For them the door was 
left open—slightly to be sure—but nevertheless open. 

Jefferson’s bill was not enacted. It was spurned, however, not for 
its faults, but for its virtues. It was all very well to plead for an equal- 
ization of educational opportunity, to urge the necessity of schooling 
all the children of the Commonwealth—in fact, so long as these pleas 
confined themselves to the safe domain of rhetoric they even gained 
some countenance and support. But once they ventured over the line 
into the practical, when rich planters had to submit to squaring the 
bill by taxing themselves, then the support quickly disappeared. Un- 
daunted, in 1817 Jefferson drew up another bill to establish public 
schools, but it fared no better than its forerunner. Only one of egal 
son’s educational ideals was ever realized—the University of Virginia.”° 
He planned and designed the buildings, he assembled its men of Iearn- 
ing, and he devised its general organization. Opened _in 1825, the 
University of Virginia was truly Mr. Jefferson’s University.” 

~~ Early State Educational Laws. In the realm of state educational 
jurisprudence, as during the colonial period, there reigned an immense 
diversity. For all the uprise of national consciousness, the flow of new 
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social, political, and economic currents, and despite the trickle here 
and there of a discreet political and social liberalism, and the pleading 
of a small group of thoughtful citizens, the states’ approach to the 
education of their people continued to be traditional. By the end of 
the century only a minority of states had actually taken steps toward 
establishing a system of universal, tax-supported, public education. 
In New England, where, as long ago as the seventeenth century 
the tax-supported school had hung out its first shingle, all the states 
had made provision for education in one way or other by 1800, The 
first general school laws to be framed appeared in New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts in 1789—and what then went for Massachusetts also, 
of course, went for Maine which, until 1820, was part of the old Bay 
Colony. In their basic aspects the two laws were pretty much of the 
same cut. Both states, for example, required their smaller towns to 


Massachusetts gave its approval to the district system, a step New 
Hampshire refrained from taking for another six years. 

In Connecticut—forgetting some minor variation—the course of 
development proceeded in the same general direction. Connecticut, 
however, ran ahead in the arrangements it made for state aid. It had 
essayed a start in 1750 when it created _a_ permanent school fund.” 
Forty-five years later, when the state reaped a bonanza of $1,200,000 
from the sale of its western lands, it put the whole thumping sum into 
the fund. Finally, at the turn of the century, Connecticut began 
the pleasant practice of distributing the interest among the various 
localities. 

New England’s line of action, mild though it may seem, was not 
for the most part followed by Rhode Island. Born in dissent, this state 
had always shown a tendency to walk alone. When the rest of New 
England made state and church coworking partners, Rhode Island 
kept them apart; and when Massachusetts ordained the tax-supported 
town school and the rest of New England imitated its example, once 
again Rhode Island was an exception. By the end of the century all 
the New England states had taken their first steps toward the forma- 
tion of a system of public schools—and for once Rhode Island went 
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along with them. Its law of 1800 not only ordered instruction in the 
three Rs; it also furnished some slight state aid. But many Rhode 


after Rhode Island kept its hands off education. When, in 1828, it 
ventured to resume activity, it was as cautious as it was hesitant, the 
Jaw enacted in that year being merely permissive and not mandatory. 

Save for New York, the middle states assumed little direct educa- 
tional responsibility. Most of them, in fact, continued to look upon 
free schooling as if it were, so to say, a bone to be tossed to those down 
on their heels; and in most of them the parochial school continued to 
be highly regarded. By the end of the century only Delaware and New 


ever, twenty-one years were to pass before any of this hoard was put 
to its designated use. 


for measures to put a school into every county for the instruction of 
young people “at low prices.’? Some years later, however, when the 
state outfitted itself with a new constitution, it was content to direct 


its lawmakers to furnish schools for the poor. Out of this stipulation 
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emerged the law of 1802 which sought to establish a school for the J Be we 
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poor in every county. 

In New Jersey nothing was done until 1816, when a school fund 
was put under way. Four years later localities were accorded the right 
to lay a school tax upon themselves if they so desired. It was 1829, how- 
ever, before the Jerseyites accepted a general school law. Stoutly de- 
nounced before it was born, the law continued to excite adverse 
criticism after its advent. As a result its life was brief. After scarcely a 
year it was expunged from the books and New Jersey, following the 
example of Pennsylvania, gave countenance to the pauper school. 

The strivings of New York were somewhat more resolute, and 
under the proddings of Governors Clinton, George and DeWitt, the 
state moved ponderably ahead. It made a beginning in 1795 when it 
opened the public till and extracted $100,000 therefrom to be dis- 
bursed annually among its counties “for the encouragement of 
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schools.”** For all its benefits, however, after five years the law was 
abandoned. It remained without a successor until 1805, when the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of some of the state’s public domain were set aside 
for a common school fund.* An earlier legislative creation, and a 
lasting one, was the University of the State of New York.* Founded 

G17 85p>his body, through its board of regents, was given custody 
over the state’s secondary and higher schooling. As is common knowl- 
edge, the University of the State of New York is not a university at 
all—at least not in the ordinary meaning of the term. Like the Uni- 
versity of France, which made its appearance at about the same time 
and which it somewhat resembles, it is Preeminently_ an administrative 
mechanism. Its true nature, currently, is that of a state board of 
education. 

The Southern approaches to education were also abundantly 
varied. Of the original Colonies, four—Virginia, Georgia, Maryland, 
and South Carolina—performed more or less in the middle-state man- 
ner. Virginia, as has already been indicated, shut its ears to Jefferson’s 
libertarian murmurs. Yet, in I partly in response to his persistence, 
it adopted _a measure to institute public schools. It cleared the way 
toward the levying of a school tax and the hiring of teachers to man 
them. Unfortunately the law was weakened by the fact that it was not 
mandatory, and hence its effect was mild at best. In 1810, when the 
Old Dominion sponsored a common school fund, it labored somewhat 
more effectively. The Literary Fund, as it was called, presently evinced 
a fine prosperity, and in 1818 there was launched a proposal to employ 
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some of the accumulated interest from it to establish free schools. 
Unhappily, in the ruling circles there was still a widespread aversion 
for such an idea, and in the legislature, hence, it came to grief. The 
most the lawgivers were willing to grant was their provision for a 
system of charity schools. Meanwhile, however, invasions upon the fund 
were being made to help private academies and colleges. 

In the rest of what was once the colonial South, the same general 
gropings were manifest. South Carolina entered the arena of free edu- 
cation in 1811, when it set the legal basis for a system of free public 
schools. Their ook were to be open to all white children, whether of 
high status or low. In everyday practice, however, this lofty motive 
was soon forgotten, and before long the schools were harboring mostly 
the poor and the orphaned. After twenty-odd years of such melancholy 
practice, the law was given greater authority when penalties were insti- 
gated for those who persisted in flouting it. Even so, it continued to 
be grossly neglected, and it was not until the middle of the century 
that a system of free public schooling was ushered in. 

Georgia delivered its first blows for public learning in 1817 when, 
like some of its sisters, it launched a school fund. The initial deposit 
therein ran to $250,000—a princely sum, without a doubt, in those 
days. But the revenue which it begot was not to be dispensed equally 
and freely for all; instead, it was to be reserved to pay for the schooling 
of the poor. Like South Carolina, Georgia was not to make any real 
progress toward ‘a system of state schools until after Appomattox. 

Maryland Oa duet its citizens to a school fund with a tax on its 
banks. Ere long it began to enlarge its enterprise with a levy on its 
property holders to produce revenue for the schooling of its poor. Later, 
in 1826, the state drew up a general school law. The measure, how- 
ever, proved itself comparatively feeble, and, save among Baltimore- 
ans, its usufructs were negligible. Actually the Civil War was over 
when the Free State began to lay the groundwork for its present public 
system. | 

“Like its neighbors to the north and south, North Carolina devoted 
itself to the education of its multitudes with a considerable reserve. It 
began, adagio, in 1811 when it bestowed a charter on a small group 
of men and women who were intent on routing the ignorance then 
prevalent among the female young. Five years later the state hazarded 
another forward stride with its appointment of a committee to work 
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out plans for a school law. Its accomplishments, all things considered, 
were of a high merit; nevertheless in the legislature its recommenda- 
tions fell on deaf ears. Another start was made in 1824, with a fresh 
committee at the helm, but with the same futile outcome. The first 
successful move toward public education was made the following year, 
when a state school fund was begun. However, it was not until 1839 
that North Carolina managed to tear itself loose fre ae its timeworn 
ways with aaTeecE RCRA aS EeEE: ption of a system of county taxation.’ 

The Southern advance toward the public schooling of its masses 
moved somewhat sluggishly, but in the realm of secondary and higher 
learning it was comparatively brisk. Virginia, as has already been 
pointed out, opened its university in 1825. The Old Dominion, how- 
ever, was not the first in the field. The practice, for example, of extend- 
ing a modest financial hand to the struggling private academies was 
not at all uncommon and occurred in several states, both beyond the 
left bank of the Potomac and beyond the right. As for the higher 
learning, in its constitution North Carolina had paved the way for a 
university as far back as 1776. Chartered _in_ 1789, it was ready to 
accommodate its first clients some six years later. Meanwhile the desire 
for a similar seminary of learning had been aroused in Georgia, and 
by 1801 that state too had bedecked itself with a university. Four years 
later South Carolina followed suit." 

These early institutions were, of course, very different from their 
successors of today. All of them were small—even, indeed, primitive— 
and all of them were run on a very fragile budget. The regular financ- 
ing they now enjoy from taxes was then unheard-of. Hence, they found 
themselves heavily dependent on largess, both from private persons 
and from the legislature. Their main emphasis, academically, was on 
the liberal arts—a far cry from the varied and luscious offerings of 
today. For all their academic concentration, however, the first state 
universities were suspect to conservatives, educational and otherwise, 
and particularly to some of the ecclesiastics who discerned in the state 
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university an ally of the nascent secularism and an enemy, therefore, 
of God. The war for the control of the new citadels of learning raged 
wherever they unfurled their flag, and the losses they sustained were 
sometimes heavy. During the first half of the century, in fact, some of 
them came pretty close to extinction. What helped to save a good many 
of them was a Congressional shot in the arm—the historic Morrill Act 
of 1862—which, as noted elsewhere in this book, for the first time 
made help to the schools out of the national purse available on the 
grand scale.”* 

Near the end of the eighteenth century three new states—Vermont, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee—came into the Union. Vermont, admitted 
in 1791, framed its first school law a year later. By it, the state legalized 
the district system and permitted localities to take on the burden of a 
school tax. Where the voters were thus inclined—which was not too 
often—their communities were given some slight assistance from the 
state. By 1810, however, this easygoing way was challenged, and a 
town school tax_was made obligatory. But, as everywhere else in those 
days, ‘this requirement was not always duly met—hence the law of 
1821, which set up bodies to cope with such recalcitrance. Five years 
later a common school fund made its advent.” 

Both Kentucky and Tennessee had started out as havens for poor 
and discontented whites who, seeking lusher pickings, had trekked in 
from the neighboring states. For years, thus, neither state was blessed 
with opulence, nor with what might be properly described as an educa- 
tional tradition. True, the Governor of Kentucky urged the founding 
of public schools as early as 1816, but the lawmakers kept themselves 
aloof. Five years later a literary fund was started, but its revenue was 
diverted from the schools to other ends. The legislators tarried until 
1830 when at last they tendered aid to the common school, but so low 
was the general interest in education that nothing of moment came 
of it.*° Meanwhile, like so many others, Kentucky’s ruling classes were 
expressing their desire for learning by aiding secondary and higher 
schools. Academies, for example, were given generous grants of land, 
so much so, in fact, that by 1820 almost half a hundred had risen in 
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years after its inception, it was side- 1830. 
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their midst. The colleges, as usual, were begun more gingerly. Never- 
theless, by 1829 at least half a dozen were proud possessors of charters. 

In ‘Tennessee the pattern of unfoldment was more or less the same. 
The poor were accommodated with schools in 1823, and four years 
later a school fund was conceived. Yet it was 1830 before the legisla- 
ture convinced itself that a general school law was necessary. The act 
it brought forth authorized the district school, and, interestingly 
enough, ventured to make it accessible to all. Such, in the main, was 
still the situation when Sumter fell. 

Education in the New West and South. As the nineteenth century 
got under way the attractions of the West began to be felt in earnest. 
In fact, with the Revolution scarcely past they were already becoming 
evident, but it was not until after the Second War with England, when 
the young Republic apparently was safely on its legs, that the move- 
ment to the West began to pick up speed and power. The details of 
the rush are familiar enough, and they need not detain us here. Suffice 
it to observe that under its steady pressure thousands of Americans 
made their way over the mountains and down the rivers into the west- 
ern valleys and on to the great plains beyond. By 1825 their settlements 
were strung along the Mississippi’s wide basin, from the Great Lakes 
in the North to the Mexican Gulf in the South. 

The men and women who braved the perils of the wilderness had 
little time for anything save the dogged battle for survival. The im- 
promptu civilization which they managed to establish, hence, was 
crude, devoid of life’s amenities, and often even without its simplest 
necessities. In such surroundings schools were necessarily few. But as 
the years augmented and the settlements grew, the communal con- 
fidence enhanced, and with it came aspirations for a fuller and more 
satisfactory life. This is not to say, of course, that such desires were 
universal and that they had no opposition. For the frontiersman, hard- 
headed, practical, and defiantly individualistic, was often suspicious, 
even derisive, of the things which give existence its charm and enlight- 
enment—and among them not infrequently he listed learning. 

From the end of the eighteenth century to the twenties of its suc- 
cessor, eight new states came to grace the Union.” Except for Maine, 


31. The first was Ohio in 1803. Maine in 1820; and Missouri in 1821. 
Then followed Louisiana in 1812; It was 1836 before the next state— 
Indiana in 1816; Mississippi in 1817; Arkansas—was admitted. 

Illinois in 1818; Alabama in 1819; 
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all came out of the expanding West and South, and eventually all of 
them began to give some of their time and industry to the schooling of 
their people. 

Generally speaking, the road to education was a rough and painful 
one. Nor were its obstacles always overcome with equal vigor and effec- 
tiveness. In those regions, for example, where the New Englanders 
happened to be of sufficient strength and influence—as, say, in Ohio— 
the New England viewpoint gradually worked itself into the general 
practice. By the same token, where the Southerners happened to be 
dominant—as, for instance, in Alabama and Mississippi, and for a 
time in Illinois—the conservative outlook of the older South prevailed. 
In a handful of states—as witness Indiana and IIlinois—where North 
and South converged on each other, the approach to education was 
now that of the one, now that of the other, and sometimes a blend of 
both. 

Besides these developments, moreover, there was the expression 
here and there of another civilization. Sometimes it was French, some- 
times Spanish; and nearly always its chief devotion was to Holy Church 
and the propagation of her faith. It is a_Jesuit mission which we credit 
with | founding the first school in Jlinois in 1721. ‘Again, it was a Cath- 
olic man of God, a Father Raphael, who four years later opened the 
first school in New Orleans. Finally, i it was the third Charles of Spain 


who, having drunk from t the fountain of French philosophy, y, set about 
organizing education in Louisiana Colony in 1771. As a result of his 
zeal a school was created in New Orleans. It continued its work even 
after 1805, when the Americans came into possession of the province. 

There is not much to be gained from examining the details of educa- 
tional development state by state—except in so far as they contribute 


to the general picture. Let it be noted that progress, even when the 
winds were favorable, was slow. In Ohio, where they were often fair, 
the pauper school was outlawed { from the very start. As early as(180 95 : 


moreover, the state which today abounds in institutions of higher 
learning acquired its very first one when at Athens it chartered the 


32. Subsequently Charles founded 
schools in Texas and California. See 
David Bjork (ed. and trans.), ‘“Docu- 
ment Relating to the Establishment 
of Schools in Louisiana 1771,” Missvs- 
sippi Valley Historical Review, vol. 
II, pp. 561 ff. Spain had acquired the 


Colony from the French, and under 
the new owners the colonists were con- 
siderably disgruntled. What Charles 
hoped for, no doubt, was not so much 
to advance learning among his new 
subjects, but rather to stem their Gal- 
lic inclination. 
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University of Ohio. Meanwhile, at various intervals it adopted meas- 
ures to lay the foundations for a system of public education, a task 
which by 1825 it had more or less accomplished. " 

Elsewhere the intellectual fires flared more dimly. Indiana, it is 
true, had built Vincennes University as early as 1806—a whole decade 
before its admission to the Union. Moreover, as was stated earlier, its 
constitution was the first to recommend provision for the free education 
of its people from the lowest school to the highest. Though for a long 
interval this was to be largely no more than a hope, by 1824, neverthe- 
less, Indiana had acted to establish a system of rural schools and county 
seminaries, besides a state university. Illinois, admitted to the Union 
in 1818, enacted its first school law seven years later, but in 1827 its 
good intentions came to naught, when the payment of school taxes 
was made optional. Louisiana opened a small number of primary 
schools, mostly for those out of pocket, and in 1819 it even put them 
under a modest supervision. In Alabama and Mississippi the pauper 
school prevailed, and it was not until the century’s second quarter that 
a more satisfactory arrangement was effected. 


All in all, the young Republic’s notable deeds were political and 
economic rather than educational. This was almost inescapable. For 
if the nation was to come of age—indeed, if it was to survive—then 
it was in the political and economic spheres that its energy and sagacity 
were most badly needed. All else was secondary. 

Yet if circumstances elbowed educational enterprise into the back- 
ground, that enterprise, however delicate, was certainly not without 
significance. Though government still shied at taking a commanding 
role in the education of the people, the thought that such endeavor 
was seemly and proper had ceased to be a novelty. Many first-rate men 
endorsed the proposition, and some even sought to bring it into being. 
Under the Articles of Confederation it was put down, modestly to be 
sure, as the government’s policy for the National Domain. As such 
it formed the groundwork for the Federal encouragement of learning, 


33. The system, as blueprinted, em- 
bodied the usual New England ele- 
ments, to wit: district schools, taxa- 
tion, and the licensing of schoolmasters. 
For the later work of Calvin Stowe 


see pp. 157 ff. 
34. Alabama’s first important school 


law is dated 1854. That of Mississippi 
came eight years earlier. Mobile’s 
school system made its start in 1826. 
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and it facilitated the development of public education in those states 
which eventually arose from the public lands. The Constitution’s failure 
to make make resolute mention of education, to signal it it as the function and 
province ovince_of the national government, was taken to mean that sov- 
ereignty over education had been delegated to the states. Thus the way 
was opened for the state system of education, still current among us, 
and the pride of the Republic. But even before this sanction a few 
states had made educational provision in their constitution or in special 
laws, or in both. 

Yet there was no great educational stampede, and as the nineteenth 
century got under way only a few states could claim a relatively fair 
system of public schooling. The obstacles, of course, were many, and 
they were vast. A few liberals battled for a more widespread education, 
but the ruling classes were almost solidly against it. Though the states 
had begun to regard education as their responsibility, and had even 
made laws accordingly, there was no aversion to passing the job over 
to the churches or to private enterprise. The most formidable obstacle 
of them all, however, was the fact that general public education would 
necessitate heavier taxation. 


Chapter 6. Early Practices 


‘Wales Aspects. At_the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
American education was noteworthy, if not for its distinction, then at 
least for its differentiation. In part a colonial heirloom, and in part 
the result of conditions facing a young and virile people, American 

schools e sometimes public, but more often they were private or 
semiprivate. Sometimes they were a | civil responsibility; sometimes they 
rested in ecclesiastic hands. Some were endowed privately and reserved 
themselves for a more or less special clientele; some were the work of 
philanthropists and sought to spread their benefits to those of low 
estate. And sometimes the school was merely a schoolmaster striving 
to earn his shilling by giving private lessons. 

Town schools still existed, of course. But in New England, where 
they had been most common, the district school had all but replaced 
them. When Massachusetts gave its approval to the district school in 
1789, it did the town school grave damage and disservice. Thencefor- 
ward the district school was to gain in favor not only in what had been 
Calvin’s holy land, but also in many other parts of the Republic. True, 
the fact that it existed during a time of educational stagnation, and 
was a poor affair at best, handicapped by chronic financial malnutri- 
tion, and all too often manned by incomparable dullards—all this 
brought it into bad repute. Nevertheless, for all its shortcomings it met 
no serious challenge for almost half a century. And even when attacked 
by resolute and eager men like Horace Mann and Henry Barnard, 
it was not easily put to rout. 

School Support. As for the support of schools, here again were 
many diverse elements, probably the only common and persistent 
characteristic of which was the universal distaste of paying school 
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taxes—which has been an affliction of the human race within the 
memory of man and still defies attempts to cure it. However, while 
today’s citizen may dislike giving money to support public learning, 
but in the end has to do so, his colonial ancestor not only recoiled from 
such a horrible idea, but was able, in the overwhelming majority of 
cases, to avoid acting on it. Instead of instigating a universally levied 
school tax, he preferred to wring his school moneys from a number 
of sources, such as dog and tavern licenses and levies on liquor, billiard 
parlors, and permits to enter wedlock. An ever-ready source of money 
for schools was the lottery, which moral jurisprudence then regarded 
in a far more flattering light than it does today. To sustain their 
schools, some states created permanent school or literary funds, but 
these were seldom in ample supply, and thus they were generally 
unsatisfactory. A common device to pump life into a drooping school 
- fund was the so-called ‘fate bill.” ‘True to the age-old canon that the 
cost of schooling a child should fall upon his sire, the rate bill was 
simply an assessment levied on the parent in proportion to the ni number 
of offspring he kept at school. If he was a rich man, then there was 
of course no burden. If he was not, financing the family’s education 
was sometimes onerous. A poor man—even when he wished his young 
to be taught—often found it necessary to ease the load of the rate bill 
by keeping some of his children out of school. It was precisely because 
of such hardship and injustice that the rate bill was eventually done 
away with. 

Subjects and Schoolbooks. The subjects taught in the primary 
school consisted of the common elemental ones with the usual rein- 
forcement of morality. Where the church was the guiding force, as it 
_ was in the parochial establishments, religion naturally became a para- 
mount objective. To the teacher of today these early offerings must 
appear indeed sparse. Yet their meagerness was then certainly no 
greater in America than anywhere else. And when they are set beside 
what used to be taught to the early colonial school child, then what 
seems to be so slight becomes considerable. 

The expanding interest in the newer fields of knowledge, together 
with the rise in mundane outlook and national feeling—these and 
various related forces were of course not without their effect on the 
national schooling. They are shown plainly enough by the advent of 
a number of new schoolbooks. Noah Webster's American Spelling 
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Book came out in 1783, and a year later Jedidiah Morse, a Congrega- 
tionalist pastor, issued his American Universal Geography, with special 
emphasis, however, on the national interest. Eleven years later, in 1795, 
Morse followed with Elements of Geography, a briefer and simpler 
treatise, and one directed particularly at the novices applying them- 
selves to the subject for the first time at school.* Culturally a nationalist, 
Morse was not content to confine himself to the geographic science, 
and as his book passed through its various incarnations, it began to take 
on a considerable historical cargo. In fact, by 1789, when the savants 
of Yale adopted the work as a textbook, about a third of its space was 
devoted to the national past. 

The first textbook consecrated entirely to the Republic’s back- 
ground appeared in 1787, the year the Fathers of the Republic con- 
vened at Philadelphia to frame the Constitution. Compiled by John 
McCulloch, a printer, the volume, which was called An Introduction 
to the History of America, was to a large extent taken from a work by 
Noah Webster? A year after the advent of McCulloch’s compilation, 
arithmetic received its first important handbook, a massive effort of 
more than 500 pages. It was heralded by its author, Nicholas Pike, 
as a “new and complete arithmetic for the use of the citizens of the 
United States,’ and was commended very highly by George Wash- 
ington. Despite such eulogy, however, in its everyday employment the 
book was unfortunately beyond the comprehension of America’s 
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1. Another Morse title is Geography 
Made Easy. It was dedicated, as befits 
the patriotism of its author, “to the 
young Masters and Misses throughout 
the United States.” The year which 
witnessed the arrival of the Elements 
also saw the coming of Nathaniel 
Dwight’s A Short but Comprehensive 
System of the Geography of the 
World, which is little more than a 
200-page assemblage of questions and 
answers. For a diverting though occa- 


sionally inaccurate study of early 
American schoolbooks see Clifton 
Johnson, Old-Time Schools and 


School-Books, The Macmillan Com- 


pany, New York, 1904. The book is 
crammed with some mighty interesting 
illustrations, but it has, alas, neither 
documentation nor index. 

2. Alice W. Spieseke, The First 
Textbooks in American History and 
Their Compiler, Columbia University, 
Teachers College, New York, 1938. 
See also Michael Kraus, A History of 
American History, Rinehart & Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1937; and 
Daniel C. Knowlton, “The United 
States Constitution in the Schoolbooks 
of the Past,” The Social Studies, vol. 


29, pp. 7-14, 1938. 
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smaller citizens and, for that matter, of most of its larger ones too.* It 
was not until 1821, when Warren Colburn entered the lists with his 
First Lessons in Arithmetic on the Plan of Pestalozzi, that the lower 
schoolboy acquired a usable text. Its unearthly title notwithstanding, 
Colburn’s work introduced a measure of simplicity into a hitherto 
complex and tangled subject, reducing it to Junior’s level, and even 
easing its presentation by the master. All in all it did much to fortify 
the position of the third R in the primary school.* 

One of the most successful texts ever written was Noah Webster's 
American Spelling Book.® Published in 1783, it quickly ‘took the e place 
‘of such old favorites as the New England Primer and the various con- 
fections of the English Thomas Dilworth, and especially of his Aby- 
sel-pha. Often the speller was the schoolboy’s only book, as standard 
to his self-respect as his lunch and beanshooter. Older than the Repub- 
lic itself, it is still in print, rumbling on like a huge freight train past 
one edition after another, and numbering by the latest census a round 
100,000,000 copies, a record which in the United States is surpassed 
only by that of the Holy Bible.* Webster, who was a furious patriot, 
set himself the task of giving the American people a spelling which 
was in accord with their pronunciation. To this end he not only 


3. With a rule for almost every one 
of its 500 pages, Pike’s book grappled 
with such matters as Alligation Medial, 
A Perpetual Almanach, Barter, To 
Gauge a Mash Tub, and The Propor- 
tions and Tonnage of Noah’s Ark. Its 
much favored Rule of Three read 
thus: “ ... by having three numbers 
given, to find a fourth, that shall have 
the same proportion to the third, as 
the second to the first.’ A more mod- 
est book was Erastus Root’s An Intro- 
duction to Arithmetic, published in 
1796. It omitted fractions “because 
they are not absolutely necessary.” 

4. For his day and place Colburn 
appears to have been highly advanced. 
Not only did he leave out page after 
page of useless pedantry, but in seek- 
ing to put arithmetic instruction on 
an inductive basis he also put it into 


greater consonance with the arithmetic 
of everyday life. 

5. For all his tremendous impact on 
the American language, the remark- 
able Noah still awaits the biographer 
who will do him full justice. The best 
account of him at the moment is H. R. 
Warfel, Noah Webster: Schoolmaster 
to America, The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1936. 

6. The Spelling Book’s only rival is 
the combination of McGuffey’s Read- 
ers, a series of six, which during 84 
years is reported to have sold 122,000- 
000 copies. See W. W. Livengood, 
Our Heritage, an address rendered 
Jan. 4, 1947, to the American Book 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. See his 
brochure of the same title published 
by the American Book Company, New 
York, 1947. 
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brought American spelling under rule, but he also effected its separa- 
tion from the older English precedent. Thomas Jefferson thought very 
waspishly of the laborious Noah. “I view Webster,” he wrote in 1801, 
“as a mere pedagogue, of very limited understanding.’ Pedantic he 
was without a doubt, but he was also America’s first professional 
scholar, as witness his American Dictionary of the English Language, 
which he published in 1828 in two large octavo volumes, and which 
continued for almost a century to lead the field without a rival. Web- 
ster’s \ views on pedagogy, which are as intensely patriotic as anything 
he ever “set forth, called for the Americanization of the native school- 
ing. Purge the schools of their British juices, stress America, expound 
its history and geography, its ideals and aspirations, and impress them 
upon the child “as soon as he is able to lisp the praise of liberty”— 
such were his recommendations. In this vein he wrote his readers and 
histories, and even his grammars. One comes upon its undertone even 
in his speller. A combination primer, reader, and speller, it spanned 
literary creation from linguistic gnats like “pra,” “pre,” and “pri” to 
whales like “‘timocracy,” “‘eleemosynary,” and “‘ichthyologic,” from 
“the barber shaves his patron with a razor’ to a passage on “Precepts 
concerning the Social Relations.” If for the next few generations Amer- 
icans were strongly interested in spelling, then the first cause of it in 
all likelihood was Mr. Webster. 

Educational merit The practi i a- 


colonial “America, € as well ‘into the nineteenth. century. The 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel was of course not counte- 
nanced in the new Republic, and with the outbreak of the Revolution 
it closed its alien shrines and disappeared into the outlands. But other 
bodies, more in keeping with the republican cast of mind, soon filled 


the void. In the larger cities, where the poor were always numerous, 


7. Jefferson’s appraisal is based, no 
doubt, more on Webster’s Federalist 
conservatism than on his orthographic 
radicalism. At any rate it falls short 
of being accurate. Though Webster 
was possessed at all times of the peda- 
gogue’s passion to expound and teach, 
and was cocksure into the bargain, yet 
his intellectual interests were of an 


astounding breadth. He wrote, for in- 
stance, a paper on epidemic and pesti- 
lential diseases; he edited John Win- 
throp’s historical Journal; he discoursed 
on banking and insurance, and on the 
decomposition of white lead paints; 
and he composed a monograph on Ex- 
periments Respecting Dew, which 
among some physicists still finds favor. 
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public-minded burghers sometimes joined forces to raise money for 
the schooling of those of lesser privilege. Organized in the main as 
subscription societies, such orders began to take shape even before the 
end of the eighteenth century. Their names, which usually left little 
doubt of their noble purpose, were as fancy, often enough, as they were 
specific, as witness the Philadelphia Society for the Free Instruction of 
Indigent Boys, the Benevolent Society of the City of Baltimore for 
the Education of the Female Poor, and so on. 

The Public School Society. The most prominent of such fellow- 
ships, by all accounts, was the Free School hool Society of the City of New 
York.* Chartered in 1805 and headed by the illustrious De Wi Witt Clin- 
ton, yn, then the city’s mayor, the Society essayed to collect money to -y to teach 
such children as might be “proper objects of gratuitous education.” 
From the beginning it did well, sharing in the state’s school fund and 
receiving grants even from the municipal fathers. From these golden 
eggs it busily hatched schoolhouses and trained teachers and a general 
program of free, nonsectarian schooling. In 1826, when the Free 
School Society was chartered anew, it was renamed the Public School 
Society, and was allowed to exact a small fee from those parents in a 
position to pay it. Of a sudden, however, school attendance dropped 
alarmingly, and after a short interval a chastened Public School Society 
abandoned the practice. In 1828 the state again came to the public 


schoolers’ side by sanctioning a ‘tax to enable them to carry on. 
For all the evident merit of its work the Public School Society pro- 
voked no little uproar. The fact that it drew money from the public 
purse stirred up a natural envy in sacerdotal circles, but whenever 
ecclesiastics besought the authorities to grant them a share of the state 
*fund, there seemed to be no one to second their motion—a state of 
affairs which of course did not give them cause to love the Public 
School Society. Even more disquieting, however, was the question of 
religious neutrality. Though the Society had agreed to confine its opera- 
tions to a nonsectarian plane, yet time and again it found itself badg- 


8. William Oland Bourne, History 
of the Public School Society of the 
City of New York, William Wood & 
Company, Baltimore, Md., 1870. This 
study, which is 2% inches thick and 
weighs 314 pounds, is easily the best in 


its class. Not only does it render a full 
account of the Society and its labors; 
it also offers a great deal of informa- 
tion on the city’s general educational 
situation. 
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ered by bristling and consecrated men who charged it with having 
broken its solemn pledge. The commotion kept up for years on end, 
and penetrated even into the juridic chambers at Albany. It was largely 
to make an end of such perennial scandal that the state, in 1842, gave 
the city its own board of education and the authority to administer the 


local school funds.® The Public School Society continued its work for 


ee 


yet another decade, and when it finally closed its shutters in 1853, it 
was with the satisfying knowledge that it had schooled more than half 
a million children, most of whom without its help would in all proba- 
bility have been strangers to literacy. 

The Sunday School. Another boon to the poor man’s education 
was the Sunday school, which began in England soon after the mid- 
eighteenth century. It was never well established and indeed for years 
it teetered on the verge of oblivion, until 1780 when Robert t Raikes, 
ress. aes who was undoubtedly a. a man of devout and humane senti- 
ment, had been strongly moved by the lamentable neglect of the city’s 
underprivileged children. He had watched them playing in the filth 
of their streets, grimy, ragged, “given up,” as he said, “to follow their 
own inclination without restraint.”” On Sundays, when the mills were 
still, and parents yielded themselves to rum and sin, the situation grew 
even sadder, for then the children, left to themselves, had no brakes 
put upon them at all. Bent on lifting these “little heathen” from their 
mire, Raikes engaged a few women to take a small posse of them in 
hand on the Sabbath to introduce them to their catechism and their 
letters. It was not long before the original band was showing a sub- 
stantial increase. By 1785, in fact, Raikes’s enterprise had become so 
renowned that it found adherents almost everywhere, and of sufficient 
number, moreover, to necessitate an organization—the Society for Pro- 
moting Sunday Schools throughout the British Dominion. 

Shortly afterward, the idea of the Sunday school traversed the 
Atlantic—precisely when is not clear. We do know, however, that a 
Sunday school modeled on Raikesian lines was opened in 1786—in 
Hanover County, Virginia. And a year later Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, founded a similar refuge for its African children. Though the 
Sunday school’s advance was at first slow, nevertheless it was steady, 
and by the 1820s Sunday schools were to be found in many | parts of 
the land. Shey Peas pe 


~-g. See pp. 178 ff. 
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Unlike the current heirs to its name, the first Sunday school was 
no handmaid of the church. Known as a Sunday school simply be- 
cause it happened to be conducted on a Sunday, it taught the common 
subjects of the everyday primary school. It wasn’t long, however, be- 
fore various churches saw great possibilities in employing the Sunday 
school to implant the fundamentals of creed and Christian rectitude. 
Hence as the years moved on, it shed its nondenominational regalia, 
evolving in the process into the modern Sunday school, which, as every- 
one knows, no longer specializes in the laic arts and sciences. 

For all its limitations, the early Sunday school served admirably, 
though without much glory. At a time when the educational oppor- 
tunity of the common people oscillated between very little and nothing 
at all, the Sunday school was clearly the poor man’s opportunity. How 
many boys and girls made for its classrooms is, of course, hard to esti- 
mate, but their number must have been considerable—sufficient at all 
events to arouse grave doubt about the assertion, then generally noised 
abroad, that the poor were anesthetic to education and would do little 
to seek its wonders for their young. 

But there is seldom light, as the prophet says, without some shadow. 
Although the Sunday school was a benefit to the working people, at 
the same time the principle of almsgiving by which it operated could 
be directed to selfish ends, and, indeed, it actually was. To a man of 
property a charity which was of his own choice, and which could be 
as meager as he wished, was clearly a lesser evil than a tax which was 
compulsory, and which could be large. Hence, for many years philan- 
thropy was a favorite stratagem of a puissant minority in their effort 
to check the establishment of the tax-supported school. 

The Infant School. From England was imported yet another kind 
of humanitarianism—the so-called “infant school,” whose most eager 
partisans were Robert Owen and Samuel Wilderspin, It was Owen 
who mothered the idea and who tended it during its nonage. A success- 
ful manufacturer, Owen was a rare amalgam of capitalist and utopian 
seer, a part owner of a productive cotton mill in New Lanark, Scot- 
land, the reputed inventor of English socialism, and the guiding angel 
of a socialist heaven at New Harmony in Indiana.*° Like his famed 
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contemporary, the Swiss educational reformer, Pestalozzi, Owen was 
convinced that most social malaise could be eased, and even subdued 


and destroyed, by education. The essential thing to do in order to 


reach this millennium was to begin the child’s education while he was 


still in his pristine innocence. Confident that education could shape 


the man, Owen was even certain that “infants of one class may easily 
* be formed into men of another class’—a doctrine which bears some 


\resemblance to the current one of psychological conditioning. By this 
means Owen hoped in the long run to eliminate the then prevailing 
state of affairs by which orphanages and foundling asylums, and even 
parents, farmed out their tender young as apprentices to manufac- 
turers. Not only did they toil from twelve to thirteen hours every day 
for a term of nine years, but when their servitude came to an end, all 
too often what they had learned amounted to precisely nothing, which 
is to say that as they grew to man’s estate they could look forward only 
to poverty and degradation. 

In 1800 Owen assumed the codirection of his mills, and during 
the years that followed he worked on plans to put his social therapy 
into practice. What he envisaged was an organization which would 
be an inspiration and a mentor not only to his employees’ children, but 
even to the workers themselves. He began, modestly enough, in 1809, 
with a school for boys and girls ranging in years from six to twelve, 
introducing them to the three Rs, besides teaching sewing to the girls. 
His hope of educating the very young, however, did not materialize 
until 1816, when he founded his infant school. Designed for toddlers— 
its freshmen were generally of an age of three—it was to be a school 
where no one was to be “‘annoyed with books.” Instead children were 
to acquire neatness, cleanliness, mutual understanding, and similar 
useful virtues. And if books were safely under the ban, then so also was 
the rattan. Moreover, for all of Owen’s learners, whether babe or adult, 
there was to be music and dancing, and even military discipline, which 
Owen fancied would surely help ‘in the country’s defence.” 

Owen himself evolved into a zealous pedagogue, and in time even 
betook himself to Switzerland to keep an eye on Pestalozzi and his 
emulator Fellenberg. Never a man to shrink from the spotlight of 
publicity, especially when it came to showing off his favorite dogmas, 
Owen took great pains to flaunt his views, extolling them frequently, 
both orally and in type. As a result, his notion of teaching those of 
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tender age gradually gained support, and in 1818 an infant school, 
directed by one of his own masters, was opened at Westminster. 
Meanwhile Samuel Wilderspin had been attracted to the move- 
ment. Of a sterner fiber than Owen, far less romantic, and hence less 
likely to be fooled, Wilderspin_ Spurned ‘the, ideaof human goodness, 
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clinging instead _to that of man’s natural depravity. Under the spell of 
a child psychology far more warped than that of the i imaginative Owen, 
Wilderspin taught his pupils how to read and cipher, feeding them in 
addition with an immense miscellany of facts from geography to the 
natural sciences, and, for good measure, the New Testament. Although 
he shared some of Owen’s benigner pedagogy, Wilderspin was also 
infected with schoolmastering’s primordial occupational disease—a 
stress on formalism, words, and memory. His schools, hence, were little 
more than drill sheds. Like Owen, Wilderspin was a sedulous propa- 
gandist. ‘To push his views—and himself—he talked and wrote at end- 
less length, and with great assurance. In 1824 he founded the Infant 
School Society, and with it at his side, he was able to pilot his version 
of the infant school to an accepted place in English education. 
‘Eventually both the Owen and the Wilderspin schools became 
known in America; but the former made almost no headway, while the 
latter spread rapidly. In the United States, especially in some of the 
Eastern cities where a child was not ordinarily tolerated in any of the 
few available free schools before he could read, the new infant school 
seemed to be just what God had ordained. In it, both soft-hearted re- 
formers and hard-pated citizens beheld a cheap and simple means to 
feed the child his first spoonfuls of literacy. The first city to adopt it, 
and to spend money on it, was Boston, which, in 1818, ap DEOpEate 
§$ 35,000 to mi make the poe school a Batt of the city’s school system.”* 
Now to be known as “primary § schools,” they were to receive the rising 
Bostonian when he reached the age e of four. Their task was to render 
him ready for the regular lower school, which now became known as 
the “grammar school,” or, more exactly, the “English grammar school,” 
in contrast to its ancient forerunner, the “Latin grammar school.” In its 
new array the former infant school was to be open all year round, and 
was to be managed by women. At first the primary and grammar 


11. For an enlightening commentary School Society,” in the American An- 
on the evolution of the infant school nals of Education, vol. 3, pp. 296 f£., 
see the “Report of the Boston Infant 1833. 
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school, though they were undoubtedly close relations, were not cog- 
nizant of their bond, and were, indeed, careful to remain apart. Not 
until the middle of the century were they eventually joined under a 
common roof. Boston’s recourse to the infant, or rather the primary, 
school was soon followed elsewhere. Within a decade of Boston’s first 
appropriation similar enterprises could be sighted in New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Providence; and within a few more years primary schools 
generally were displaying a considerable vigor. 

The Monitorial System. In 1797 Dr. Andrew Bell, a pastor of the 
Anglican Church, h, published ; a monograph. in in which he proposed a 
method of employing boys, or “monitors,” as teachers. A year or so 
later Joseph Lancaster, a schoolmaster of the Quaker conviction, 
opened a school in London where he actually taught along the line 
suggested by Dr. Bell. Both men presently drew legions of supporters, 
and though it seems plain enough today that each had devised the 
method singlehanded, their adherents didn’t always think so. In fact, 
for long years there was raucous contention, not only over who had 
first thought of the idea, but also over the faults and merits of the 
propositions put forth respectively by Messrs. Bell and Lancaster. The 
fact that these gentlemen were of different religious persuasions, that 
the former followed his country’s established rite, and even was one 
of its ordained practitioners, while the latter was a dissenter, inevitably 
bore upon the strife, converting it into a combat of sects as well as 
pedagogues. Both camps emitted clouds of propaganda which, though 
mainly nonsense, had the effect, nevertheless, of being a considerable 
advertisement of the method itself. 

The monitorial system was so named because of its use of monitors. 
Under it a master would teach a lesson to a number of older and— 
when he was lucky—brighter boys, each of whom would then seek to 
lodge his knowledge in a small squad of young comrades. Monitors 
were put to work not only as junior birchmen, but as academic bus 
boys whose chores were of an inordinate variety. Thus there was a 
monitor to check attendance, another to rule paper, and yet another 
to safeguard books and slates. There was a monitor to keep the ward- 
robe under watch, and a monitor to examine and promote the pupils. 
There was even an abbot of the order, a monitor in charge of monitors. 
Because of the monitorial | magic a solitary schoolmaster could under- 
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take the instruction of hundreds of of pupils—even a a thousand o1 or So, it 
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has been said. Conducted thus on a gigantic chain-store scale, the 
monitorial method was also cheap, a feature which naturally did not 
detract in the slightest from its glitter. 

From the standpoint of pedagogy, the system was, of course, of 
the meanest sort. Cast on a stupendous and impersonal scale of mass 
production, it was obliged for good or ill to stress formalization and 
artificiality. Its youngsters stepped to class like Potsdam Guards, and 
they departed in the same cold and measured manner. They recited 
on order, they removed their caps on order, they showed their slates 
on order—one might well suspect that they even breathed on order. 
Repetition, drill, memorization, mechanization—such were the sys- 
tem’s insignia. Compared with the Pestalozzian revelation then being 
made in Switzerland, the monitorial system was plainly inferior, a piece 
of hocus-pocus. But within it there lurked some good things too. Com- 
ing to terms with their huge numbers of pupils, the monitorians were 
constrained, willy-nilly, to give some realistic heed to the miliceu—the 
classroom and its appurtenances. Lighting, ventilation, seating arrange- 
ments, noise elimination, and similar complex details, hitherto un- 
noticed, now became objects of close and sober scrutiny. The moni- 
torians devised new and improved equipment, such as slates, black- 
boards, and writing desks. They brought subject matter under rule, 
and they classified their pupils. ‘Their use of the organized recitation, 
though overladen with order and system, was nevertheless an improve- 
ment over the older, more laborious and wasteful method of individual 
tutoring whereby the master operated on his recruits one by one. 
Finally, in its search for masters familiar with their methods, the moni- 
torial movement t_ brought | to light some of the advantages to be had 
‘from the training of teachers. 

~The monitorial system enjoyed a colossal following, being adopted 
not only in the British Isles but in Europe’s northern flatlands, in 
France, beyond the Rhine in parts of Germany, and, in particular, 
in the United States, where it enjoyed its greatest popularity. Intro- 
duced in New York in 1806 in the schools of the Free School Society, 
the system, which happened to be that of Lancaster, spread like a 
grass fire, and within a generation it had swept “several of the larger 
cities. In 1818 Lancaster, then near the height of his pontifical author- 
ity, visited America. Received in the grand manner, like a bemedaled 
warrior, he devoted himself, amid the huzzahs of his marveling fellows, 
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to the promotion of his system, helping to install it in various places, 
writing and lecturing in its favor, and even, upon invitation, addressing 
the people’s agents and lawmakers in Congress, little suspecting at the 
moment that he was marked to die a broken and disenchanted man.” 

One of the main appeals of the monitorial scheme was its tremen- 
dous cheapness. Lancaster put the annual cost of teaching a pupil in 
his school at about $1.06 and Bell, not to be undersold, subsequently 
shaved even this low estimate down to an even dollar. The result was 
that education came within reach of almost everyone. Enterprises in 
educational philanthropy were the system’s natural beneficiaries, since 
by the wonder of the low cost they were able to magnify the power of 
their restricted resources. Subsequently, however, when the idea of 
state appropriations for education began to turn from theory into fact, 
the lure of savings offered by the monitorial arrangement became far 
more potent, and presently politicians were joining moralists every- 
where to hymn its praises. De Witt Clinton, then adorning the gov- 
ernor’s chair, hailed Lancaster as a “benefactor of the human race,” 
which no doubt he was, and saluted his system “as a blessing sent 
down from Heaven,” which very likely it was not. Nevertheless with- 
out Lancaster, or even without Bell, the cause of public education in the 
Republic would certainly have been worse off. Lancaster and his 
monitorial procedure, for all its limitations, provoked discussion of the 
whole controversial question of public learning. By gradually getting 
the American people accustomed to the idea, however repugnant, of 
defraying at least a small part of the cost involved in the enterprise 
of free public education, the monitorial movement gave the rising 
public schools a tremendous boost. 

The Academy. But despite all effort, philanthropic or otherwise, 
the schooling of the masses lagged. Such as it was, interest in education 
was directed to the more exclusive higher schools. fics eee 
school, then the acknowledged fashioner of the intellect and the train- 
ing camp for the college, continued its age-old endeavor. It had thrived 


12. David Salmon, Joseph Lancaster, after it came to New York. For the 
published for the British and Foreign system itself, see Joseph Lancaster, 
School Society by Longmans, Green & The Lancasterian System of Educa- 
Co., Ltd., London, 1904. Interestingly tion, with Improvements, published by 
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Latin America some twenty-five years a 
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especially in New England, where it had been established in the larger 
towns and braced by a measure of public support. But its palmy days 
had long since gone: the district system had made heavy inroads into 
it, and it had suffered too from the general shift in cultural emphasis. 
The Puritans had prized its classical offerings, but the newer genera- 
tions, especially of the business-minded Yankees, cared much less for 
its vaunted discipline. When the grammar school failed to respond 
to their demand for an education more in consonance with their 
everyday requirements, they turned to the academy. As the prestige 
of the grammar school steadily ebbed, that of the academy rose, and 
by the end of the eighteenth century the new school was to be found 
from one end of the nation to the other. | 

~ Academies were of several kinds. Launched through private effort, 
they never completely lost some of their first characteristics. As demand 
for their wares mounted, however, they were often the recipients of goy- 
ernmental favors. Generally, to instance one or two, they were given 
surcease from the calls of the tax-gatherer. Their right, moreover, to 
solicit funds and to receive gifts to bolster their endowments was com- 
ished with money from fees taken from various ‘civil offices, or from 
the sale of confiscated lands. In a number of states—notably in New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland—academies at times were even 
given modest subventions out of the public till. Some academies, how- 
ever, kept themselves aloof from such benevolence and remained strictly 
private. But whether private or only semiprivate, they were_always 
tuition schools, exacting their toll from all their pupils, save of course 
from those invested with scholarships. 

At first ‘the > academy had been a boarding school for boys only 
The passing years, however, witnessed the coming of special academies 
for the frailer sex—the so-called “female academy.” ‘Though coeduca- 
tion was certainly not the approved ed fashion, a number of academies 
did bedizen themselves with a “female department” which presented 
not only the common academic stock, but also dispensed such special 
and elegant refinements as needlework, embroidery, painting, and the 
like. 

Although the academy challenged the shopworn offerings of the 


Latin grammar school, it was not_averse_to doing some of its work. 
Usually it taug! it taught the full catalogue of academic subjects, and like its 
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predecessor it essayed to prepare a boy for college if that was what he 
—or more likely his parent—yearned for. True to its reason for being, 
however, the academy leaned heavily on the practical, the modern 
languages, and the sciences— —‘“the great end and the real business of 
living’—as Phillips Academy of Andover, Massachusetts, so deftly 
put it when it was founded in 1778. 

Unfettered to an ivied past, the academy was free to sally in new 
directions. The very nucleus of its being was in fact its promise 
of something fresh. Not only did it bring its curriculum up to date with 
an array of subjects which in afterlight must appear fantastic, but it 
pioneered in several other ways.** Although academies were the result 
of sectarian effort, as the years went by most of them discarded their 
denominational livery. To young people the academy offered a second- 
ary schooling regardless of whether they intended later to betake them- 
selves to the higher learning. The admission of girls—though cautious 
and restrained—was nonetheless an improvement over the almost 
monastic rigor of the Latin grammar school. The academy rarely, if 
ever, gave courses in teaching; yet because of the advanced nature 
of some of its subjects, it was able to present the lower schools with 
some of their best-educated masters. All in all, the academy was the 
product of its era. Its response to newer forces was at bottom the 
response to the forces which were making a new America. More real- 
istic than its imported English forerunner, broader in its appeal, and 
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less exclusive in the composition of its student body, the academy 
ee er Te a 

The Higher Learning. The colonial colleges came_out_of the Rey- 
olution badly damaged.” Most of them had suffered materially, losing 
precious records, books, and equipment, and sometimes even prized 
and hard-won buildings. Some colleges had almost ceased to be; and 
all of them had observed their enrollment, modest even in calmer days, 
dwindle into a worn and tattered fragment. 

With the coming of peace the higher learning concentrated on 
its recovery, but, strive as it would, Iong years were to pass before the 
sores were healed. Their material damage the colleges slowly repaired 
and offset, but the lure of learning had diminished, and for years the 
groves of Athena remained but sparsely populated. Gradually students 
returned to their books, but their morale was low and their behavior 
unruly—ungodly, some of their professors lamented—and for the next 
generation the intellectual light shone but dimly. Nevertheless the 
colleges persisted, and in time their number even grew. By the end of 


the century the nine colonial colleges had been augmented by | by fifteen 


new ones, while the next score of years brought forth almost as many 
more. 

Nor was the higher learning isolated from the changing cultural 
stream. The currents which had overrun the Latin grammar school 
and swept the academy into prominence were now lapping at the 
colleges. There, as in the lower schools, though not so strongly nor so 
pervasively, they converged on the imperial classics. For the time being, 
Latin and Greek were able to hold their own, but the study of Hebrew 


began to yield. Under the growing force of secular opinion the ate 


under the prodding of Thomas Jefferson, the College of William and 


Mary abandoned it entirely.** As the old favorites receded, newer ones 
pushed forward. Even before the Revolution the modern languages 
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had been making eyes at college faculties; now they began to flirt in 
shameless earnest, as did history and politics, rhetoric and oratory, 
mathematics and the sciences. Not that the newer disciplines were able 
to usurp the place of the older ones, or that all of them were even 
present on every campus, for then, as now, the college had its trusted 
sentinels who could always be relied upon to stand up for the old and 
hold the new at bay. 

But change there was nevertheless. Between college offerings of 
the earlier post-Revolutionary years and those of the University of 
Virginia of 1825 there is an immense difference. Thus, while the older 
colleges continued to disport themselves in the decorous fashion of the 
past, and were only timorously displaying the newer intellectual finery, 
Virginia boldly—some thought brazenly—strutted forth in the full 
sumptuousness of the modern style. Side by side with the ancient lan- 
guages this daughter of Jefferson displayed the living tongues of French, 
German, Spanish, and Italian, as well as English in its Anglo-Saxon 
form. Just as extensive were the sciences which, headed by mathe- 
matics, included astronomy, physics, chemistry, mineralogy, biology, 
zoology, anatomy, besides the special arcana reserved for prospective 
physicians. In addition one glimpses courses in government, munici- 
pal law, ethics, and rhetoric.*® 

The dismantling of William and Mary’s chair of divinity in 1779 
was no isolated spectacle.*’ Intended originally to promote the cause 
of the Established Church—a cause which in Revolutionary America 
was naturally suspect—the sacred chair was now deemed “incompat- 
ible with freedom in a Republic.” Interwoven with the republican 
thread, however, was also a slackening of ecclesiastic influence. The 
greater part of the colonial college’s industry had gone into the train- 
ing of young men for the ministry, and during the college’s first century 
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almost three-quarters of its graduates mounted the pulpit. Following 
the Revolution, as the college’s secular inducements grew more attrac- 
tive, fewer and fewer students came to prepare themselves for the holy 
cloth. Confronted thus on the one hand by an ever-increasing demand 
for laic disciplines, and on the other hand by a decreasing demand for 
the sacred science, the college attuned itself to the trend by divorcing 
divinity from its regular course, thus clearing the way for the theo- 
logical school proper. Princeton, born and reared in Presbyterianism, { 
established _a_theolog ical seminary inf1812 without, however, disso- 
ciating itself from the faith of its foumding fathers. Harvard acted 
seven years later with the creation of a separate theological faculty, 
while Yale followed suit in 1822. 

For aspiring lawyers and medicoes the opportunities for a higher 
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professional education were pretty slim. Ordinarily the would-be jurist 
of the eighteenth century trained himself for the long robe in a private 
school or he attached himself, somewhat in the manner of an appren- 
tice, to_a practicing attorney. The worsening relationship between the 
Americans and their motherland quite naturally stimulated an interest 
in law, as did the enlarging class of merchants and manufacturers 
with their persistent need for legal aid. Less common, but no less 
urgent, was the need of those, particularly in the South, whose land 
titles, often carelessly or vaguely drawn, were imperiled by the claims 
of encroaching rivals. 

To these interests the colleges gradually responded. Late in 1773 | 
King’s College elected a “fellow and Professor of Natural Law,” which, 
however, was probably ethical rather than professional law. Even so, 
soon after his election the professor left America without ever having 
discharged the functions of his chair. The honor of creating the first 
professorship in law must go to William and Mary, which in 1779 
appointed the eminent George Wythe to sit as its Professor of Law 
and Police.*® North of the Potomac the first professional chairs in law 


were founded in 1790 in the City of Brotherly Love by the College of 
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Philadelphia and by Brown College in Providence. Three years later 
Columbia established a chair in law—this time of the professional 
variety—electing as its first incumbent James Kent, later chancellor 
of New York, and the author of the Commentaries on American Law, 
a sort of American Blackstone, and the first important textbook on 
the subject to be composed in the United States. Almost a score of 
years lapsed before Harvard founded its School of Law in 1817. A 
few years later its example, once again, was followed by Yale. 

Meanwhile, however, the private law schools continued to do busi- 
ness, and at Litchfield, Connecticut, we find what was probably the 
most eminent of them all, one of the best, indeed, to be found in the 
entire land. From its inception in 1784 to its end a half century later, 
Litchfield bred young advocates by the hundreds, some of whom, like 
Aaron Burr and John C. Calhoun, were to gain national renown. 

In medicine the situation was 1 was graver—which surely one might 
expect. For the art of healing was then still in its formative stages. The 
scientific stirring during and after the Enlightenment had roused some 
of Europe’s astuter medical minds and had led not only to a number 
of salient discoveries, but, what in the end was probably of even 
greater worth, a stronger and bolder scientific attitude. From Europe 
the freshly alerted spirit spread to America, and though its progress 
here was slow and faltering, by (1765)it was sufficiently advanced to 
bring forth the first colonial medical instruction in the College of 
Philadelphia. By the century's end medical faculties had appeared 
at King’s, Dartmouth, and Harvard, while the early nineteenth cen- 
tury saw the advent of still others. Even so, for years to come the 
spreading of medical lore left much to be desired—as did, indeed, the 
profession of medicine itself. As a matter of fact, it was not uncommon 
for the nascent Hippocrates to do no time at a medical school at all, 
but to acquire the dreadful secrets of his craft as an apprentice by 
“reading” under the guidance of a practitioner, and lending him a 
hand when he bled and sweated his hopeful sufferers. 

Although government displayed little or no enthusiasm, or will, 
to furnish decent schooling for its herds of common children, toward 
those in better station it was far more accommodating. Long before 
the tax-supported common school had ceased being a subject for rhet- 
oricians, a number of states were fashioning the capstone of our edu- 
cational structure, the state university. Born out of republican and 
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secular sentiment, though certainly not devoid of religious coloration, 
it appeared embryonically in 1776, when North Carolina made con- 
stitutional provision for a state university. But the bloodletting of the 
Revolution had stopped and the Republic was on its legs before North 
Carolina’s hope was finally realized in 1795. Six years later Georgia 
opened its university, and ten years later, in 1805, South Carolina 
made a trinity. Meanwhile in Virginia a drive to convert William and 
Mary into a state university, a campaign led by the secular-minded 
Jefferson, had failed. But the last word was to be Jefferson’s—and a 
last and sardonic laugh besides. For when the University of Virginia 
welcomed its first students in 1825 it was the most advanced intel- 
lectual shrine of its day, and closest to our own conception of a state 
university than any of its forerunners. 

As might be expected, the first state universities were small—some 
of them were scarcely more than academies. Financed by spasmodic 
legislative grants, by gifts of land, by tuition fees, and by occasional 
windfalls from individuals, they found the academic road very slippery 
indeed. Even in the newer states which emerged from the federal do- 
main with its special bounty of land for the encouragement of the 
muses, their coffers never overflowed, a situation which in some states, 
alas, has not radically altered to this day. 

In the senior states, where the groves of higher learning had be- 
come almost a commonplace, the need for state universities was, of 
course, not so great. But here too the germs of secularism and repub- 
licanism were to be found, and in a number of states the lawmakers 
cast covetous glimpses at the ivied halls. In Pennsylvania there were 
attempts to bind the College of Philadelphia more closely to the state, 
‘but in this the Pennsylvanians were no more successful than the Vir- 
ginians had been in the case of William and Mary. In 1810 Massa- 
chusetts threatened to regulate the affairs of Harvard, but the old 
school, full of vinegar and salt, put up a gigantic struggle, and finally, 
after more than a half a century, it emerged from the field an out-and- 
out private corporation. 

It was in the green hills of New Hampshire where the sound of 
combat rumbled the loudest. There, in 1816, the state moved to trans- 


form Dartmouth into a fore ennaao dee toon tes by a group of 
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Congregationalists, Dartmouth had taken its charter from the royal 
hand of George III, and when the legislature sought to alter its articles, 
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the college pressed its resistance in the courts. The contest was at 
bottom of a political as well as of a legal nature. A struggle between 
liberal and conservative philosophies of government, which is to say 
between Jeffersonians and Federalists, it raised national as well as 
local blood pressures. Defended ultimately before the nation’s highest 
judiciary by no less a worthy than Daniel Webster, himself a Dart- 
mouth son, the college won its suit when, in 1819, Chief Justice 
Marshall ruled a college charter to be a contract and hence, under the 
Constitution, inviolable.” 

The educational effects of this decision reached far. Confirmed in 
the rights and franchises they derived from the grant of government, 
privately endowed institutions were now free from the specter of gov- 
ernmental encroachment. Thus reassured, the private college faced a 
bright future, one in which its endeavor and its number were to mul- 
tiply with a marvelous abandon. Deprived of the right to change a 
college charter, the state lost the magic stick by which it had hoped 
to transform the private college into a state school. On the other hand, 
however, did the state really crave an intellectual temple all its own, 
then plainly there was no reason why it shouldn’t create one. 
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Growth and Evolution 


Chapter 7. The Cradle of 
the Common School 


oman and Population. In 1825 the United States was a land of 
about eleven million people. They were nearly all native whites, save 
in the South where some two million were of Negro blood. With the 
acquisition of Florida and the huge stretches of Louisiana the country 
had begun the process of its expansion. But it had remained over- 
whelmingly rural, the vast mass of its populace dwelling in towns and 
hamlets which were scattered eastward of the Mississippi. Few white 
men—probably no more than one for every thirty—had hazarded their 
way beyond the river, and only slightly more were resident in cities. 
Such as they were, cities were scarce. Most of them were small, and 
only a handful could attest to a population of 20,000 or more. New 
York, which was three times the size of Philadelphia, was the largest 
ee etetrer hen son coor In the eicieticy of the of their public organ- 
ization the cities were scarcely more than primitive, with few of the 


amenities or even the necessities which have long since become the 
urban trade-mark. Municipal provision for water and for sanitation 
and health was precariously small; there were no paid firemen; and 
even law enforcement was left to few and ineffective hands. As yet, 
however, the city had been spared the grosser troubles of what now 
passes for industrial progress. 

By midcentury the national picture had undergone a substantial 
alteration. Now the country reached to the Pacific shoreline, to the 
southern tip of Texas and the Rio Grande, while the number of its 
people had more than doubled. But they were no longer almost ‘entirely 
native, for the flow of immigration, especially from Ireland and Ger- 
many, had begun to accelerate. A mere trickle of 30,000 in the early 
thirties, by 1850 it had become a torrent which was more than ten 
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times as great. As year followed year, new cities had risen up, while 
the older ones became appreciably larger. At least thirty now could 
boast a population of 20,000, while several others had many more. 
In Philadelphia some 340,000 men, women, and children now rubbed 
shoulders, but with more than half a million New York was still out 
in front. 

The farming frontier too had been pushed onward: now its edge 
was the Mississippi. Indeed, in scattered farms virgin soil was being 
furrowed even beyond its western bank. Nor had the movement toward 
the West abated; on the contrary, it was showing every sign of increase. 
For despite the hardships and the obvious perils, caravans of settlers, 
joined now by Europe’s onrushing horde, continued braving the streams 
and the mountains to seek their luck in the limitless West. 

Agriculture. Most Americans still wrested their living from the 
land. As yet, little that was truly scientific was known of the soil’s 
mysterious workings, of the clans of microbes which infested it, and 
which could make or break the farmer. Farmers had a glimmering of 
the need for better stock, but animal breeding had not yet been brought 
under the rule of science, and what was actually known of it was 
little use to the common husbandman. Such progress as the average 
farmer managed to make came mostly out of his hard experience, his 
blunders and successes, rather than from the probings of theoretic 
science. Yet for all the difficulties which dogged and haunted him at 
every turn, as a business his occupation was actually improving. The 
need for certain products, in fact, was greater than ever: for example, 
bread and meat for the cities, and raw materials, especially wool and 
cotton, for industry in England and America. Agriculture was also 
measurably furthered by vast, relentless improvements in means of 
transport, with the proliferation of roads and canals, larger and faster 
seacraft, and the advent of the steam locomotive, all of which combined 
to reduce time and space between farm and market. 

Industry. The nation’s industrial heart was also beating more 
strongly. It had begun to be noticed even before the end of the eight- 
eenth century, when the first small mills started to operate along the 


New England rivers, but it was not until after the union of steam and 
iron that the ancestor of today’s factory came into being. Protected by 
tariffs and invigorated by the growing technology, America’s infant 


industry gained rapidly in strength. Indeed, saving financial panics and 
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depressions which, like a virus, periodically molest this country, the 
American manufacturer might have contemplated a blissful future. 

Even so, industrial growth was little short of phenomenal. Less than 
a score of cotton mills, for example, existed at the end of the first 
decade; another twenty years, and their number had been catapulted 
to a round 800; and by 1840 they had soared almost another half 
thousand. The industrial concentration was greatest in the Northern 
coastal states, in New York, and particularly in New England. There, 
favored by abundant water power, a copious supply of capital and 
labor, first-rate facilities for inland transportation, and an easy access 
to the sea, it proved to be irresistible. It was in New England that the 
bulk of the textile industry was settled, but the section did not overlook 
the potential profits in other products, such, for example, as firearms, 
clocks, pots and pans, and a host of minor hardware, most of which 
lent themselves readily to cheap and easy haulage. Presently, as the 
age of steel and heavy industry began to beckon, it was natural and 
inevitable that Pennsylvania with its wealth of coal and iron should 
come into its industrial own. 

Meanwhile, in the South the pace of industrial unfoldment was far 
more sluggish. There several factors, but especially the lack of free 
labor, encumbered industrial progress. For its wealth the South relied 
not on the mill, but on the cotton field and on its ships which bore its 
hopes to the processing mills of the North and overseas. 

Though the farmer’s banner continued to fly over the West, the 
manufacturer’s intrusion was persistent. In fact, by the middle of the 
century Cleveland, Chicago, Cincinnati, and St.Louis_had_ become 
flourishing manufacturing centers. Their rise was not so much in the 
arena of cloth and hardware, but rather in gastronomy, St. Louis hav- 
ing made itself a kingpin in flour milling while Cincinnati was re- 
nowned from one end of the Republic to the other for the savor of its 
packed pork and the incomparable flavor of its whisky. 

e factory also made tremendous demands. To thrive, it required 
the hard sinew of labor, which it got from the farm and the ever- 
lengthening line of aliens. It also needed the creations of inventive 
imagination; these it got in a steady outpouring of new and superior 
tools and machines, and in novel and timesaving industrial techniques. 
And it was, of course, forever hungering for capital; this it drew from 
the new capitalism, the combination of Wall Street and the corpora- 
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tion, the bankers and brokers, with their arsenal of stocks and bonds 
and loans and credits, and the herds of hopeful and ever-willing 
investors. 

No less than the farmer, the manufacturer had benefited by the 
country’s internal developments. Along the new turnpikes he raced his 
wares to the remote and far-flung cities, thence over the numerous 
waterways to their rustic consumer. The Cumberland Road, begun in 
1811 and completed some forty years later, not only joined the inland 
West with the Eastern seaboard, but it also greatly reduced freight 
rates. Even greater boons, of course, were the steamboat and the rail- 
road. The development of a river boat powerful enough to force its 
way upstream against even the stupendous Mississippi not only revo- 
lutionized the course of inland navigation, but, and probably more 
important, opened the way to new and untapped markets for the out- 
put of farm and factory. 

The first railroads, primitive pigmies powered by horse and some- 
times even by sail, : soon gave way to steam. With their conversion the 
few miles of track laid by the end of the twenties multiplied prodi- 
giously. In fact, prema tht hi 
fold. Even so, however, it was not until the fifties that railroad building 
got down to real and earnest business. By the end of that intrepid 
decade more than 30,000 miles of track had been hammered down 
to link the Mississippi basin and, what in all probability signified even 
more, to put the West into economic alliance with the financial poten- 
tates of the East. 

As in England, though not so convulsively, the American industrial 
revolution brought with it a horde of enigmas. The coming of the 
machine had been gradual enough, and at the start it had not led to 
any harsh dislocations of the old fireside and village industry. However, 
as the machine roared into everyday use the need for its domestic fore- 
runner slackened, and presently vanished almost altogether. With its 
departure, training the apprentice worker lost its primary reason for 
being. As his chance to earn his living dwindled more and more, the 
country worker yielded increasingly to the pull of the city; and in the 
passing years, as more and more factories fouled the air, the exodus 
from farm and countryside gained stupendously in size and in momen- 
tum. Meanwhile the city population was piling up from yet another 
source—the swarms of optimistic aliens, especially the Irish, who, 
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tired of their peasant penury in the Old World, turned their back upon 
the farm in the New. 

Although city life offered advantages, for the newcomer, who was 
nearly always down on his heels, the benefits dangled out of reach. 
The fight for bread and jobs was always fierce, and even in flourishing 
times the low and middling classes were hard-pressed to survive. 
Though they labored from daybreak to dark, they remained for the 
most part poor. The majority lived in the city’s dankest quarters, the 
forerunners of the slums and the warrens of filth, disease, and death. 
Yet, for all their difficulties, their chances for something better in the 
future, though slight, did exist. For one thing, there was the promise 
of an expanding democracy, with its freedom and, more especially, its 
suffrage. To their advantage, too, was a newer view of man, more 
benevolent and humanitarian. Of some hope also was the growing 


self-awareness of American labor. Di ied though these 
factors were, coursing through them, at least through their more en- 


lightened elements, was a common belief in education—an education, 
moreover, which was neither a privilege of a fortunate few nor a crumb 
tossed to the poor and lowly, t poor and lowly, but one which was to be the right of every 
child in the land. 

~ The New Democracy. The generation which saw the nation become 
transformed so miraculously in its appearance and mode of living was 
witness also to a more spacious democracy. Intellectually, the new ideas ° 
stemmed from the eighteenth century, the era’s philosophic rationalism, 
and the humanism of the French philosophes. From these it took aboard 
its essence, its confidence in the rationality of the human race and its 
capacity for an unending progress. To this unfettered optimism there 
was presently brought the contention that the world was reigned by 
some sort of high design which, when fathomed, would forever still 
our earthly aches and pains. Providence, some discovered, had even 
destined the Republic to become the world’s model of freedom and 


prosperity. It was, its chief laureates discerned, America’s mission— 


nay, its Manifest Destiny—to ca its = democracy to the ends of the 
earth. 


By the forties the white man’s struggle for universal suffrage came 
to a victorious end. Even earlier the notion that government was the 
province of a cultivated and propertied gentry had been under assault. 
Attacked most fiercely by the settlers of the West, the philosophy of 
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government-by-class began to wobble with the ebb of Federalist power, 
and with the election, in 1828, of Andrew Jackson it staggered to its 
exit. Though he himself was rich, a cotton planter and a slaveholder, 
he endeared himself to the multitude, the farm hands and especially 
the city proletariat. Somehow they saw him as one of their own, an 
American risen from the ranks, who, they were convinced, would not 
overlook them in their battle for security. Jackson’s ascent to the 
White House marked the first national election in which nearly ~ all 
the states allowed the individual citizen to vote for the president. It 
was the signal also of a ponderable increase in the public political 
interest: henceforward election campaigns were to be addressed to the 
bulk of the American populace, the vast aggregation of commoners, 
the imminence of whose sway must have brought sadness to the august 
shade of Alexander Hamilton. 

Religion and Humanitarianism. The gospel of perpetual progress 
fell, like the Biblical mustard seed, on fertile ground. From it rose not 
only a more sumptuous democracy, but a host of humanitarian causes, 
some trifling and preposterous, some of high and capital significance. 
The_craze for moral uplift, which at one time or other seizes almost 
every American, was never greater than during the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. From it sprouted crusade after crusade, from demands 
for women’s rights and better and humaner jails, to campaigns for 
labor, the public school, dress, and diet, to drives to rid us of war, 
crime, vice, atheism, tobacco, and alcohol, to the most inflammatory 
and engulfing defiance of them all—abolition. ‘Though they were set 
off generally by the power of their ideals, yet the reformers were cer- 
tainly not averse to being practical. Through organization and propa- 
ganda, and especially through the pressure they were able to put on 
their ambassadors and attorneys in public office, they agitated im- 
mensely and, often enough, with a fine frenzy. They were met head 
on, of course, by forces which were equally shrewd and no less inde- 
fatigable; yet, even so, in the end they managed often enough to come 
out on top. Such, in essence, was the nature of the power and strategy 
behind the miovementand Tie egies evarientas ea oa 
supported common school. 

A constant source of the uplift was, as usual, religion. At the begin- 
ning of ‘ig centiny Taxioue auratGhee ecaldri a dntadinctiti Revolution’s 


devastating effect on the Republic’s moral and religious life, had burst 
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into a powerful religious revival, the so-called “Second Great Awaken- 
ing.” The movement pressed over the entire land and struck at every 
group, high and low, from New England’s intellectual shrines to remote 
and dispersed enclaves in the trans-Appalachian wilderness. It kept 
up for at least a decade, and wherever Beelzebub still exists it has 
been followed by others ever since, though of a lesser intensity and 
at longer intervals. While it endured it was sufficient unto its end: 
thus, it increased the national interest in religion, made churchgoing 
more popular, enlivened the pulpit, and created a need for more and 
more parsons—a demand some churches essayed to meet by extend- 
ing their facilities for training in divinity. Finally, the Awakening in- 
spired a new zeal for Bible reading. Indeed, in many quarters it gave 
fresh force to the contention that Holy Writ was literally and abso- 
lutely true, and that for all that science might teach, it was in this vein 
alone that it had to be read and taught—a view which still prevails, 
of course, in current Fundamentalist citadels. 

As the Awakening gained in importance, it was expressed in a 
positive farrago of Christian endeavor. The revivalist camp meeting 
became more popular. Consecrated and determined men penetrated 
the infamous West as far as Oregon, not only to redeem the godless 
Indian, but to restore the fallen pioneer, whose declining morals, it was 
feared, had made him as wicked as the Red Man. Nor were the infidels 
in foreign parts forgotten: in fact, by the middle of the century Amer- 
ican men of God were spreading their faith in the Near East, India, 
Burma, and even Africa, China, and the Hawaiian Islands. The revival 
was helped by a host of dedicated allies, as witness the American Bible 
Society (1816), the American Tract Society (1825), the General 
Union for Promoting the Observance of the Christian Sabbath (1828), 
@adsthe Voung’ Men's Christian Association (1631). == 

In their stand on humanitarian matters the churches were seldom 
in full accord. For example, on such a controverted question as aboli- 
tion there were considerable differences of opinion within a sect itself, 
often even within a congregation. Nearly all churches countenanced 
movements for universal peace, temperance, Sabbath observance, and 
similar causes. In general they stood up for prison reform; but they 
had grave misgivings about the rights of labor, and nearly all of them 
had even graver ones about more rights for women. They differed too 
over the question of the common school. Those like the Presbyterians 
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and the Congregationalists, whose belief in schooling had been con- 
firmed by long and arduous endeavor, conceived little antipathy toward 
universal public primary schooling, provided, naturally enough, that 


it was not of a hostile or godless kind. But others, like the Lutherans 
and the Quakers, whose sectarian considerations often_overwhelmed 


them, were stoutly antagonistic to a common school which was secular 
and tax-supported. 

There is no doubt that the revival was a potent force. However, 
the lure of the everyday American world was potent too. The push to 
the West, the crescendo of industrialism, the common man’s growing 
political freedom and his quest for economic advancement and im- 
proved social status—these were very influential factors. For all its 
strength, the Awakening could not destroy them, nor could it lessen 
them or control them. More and more the American’s life was becom- 
ing worldly. 

Labor. Even before the coming of the factory, workers in a number 
of trades had banded together to forward their special interests and 
welfare. They had, in fact, even allowed themselves an occasional 
strike; such an engagement, however, was confined to a local front, 
and it was not yet hagridden by class feeling. Nor, for that matter, was 
there any idea of unifying the diverse and wideflung constituents in a 
single national front. The first step toward such an end was not taken 


until 1827, when Philadelphia’s bricklayers, carpenters, painters, and 


others formed themselves into the Mechanics Central Union and Trade 
Associations. Before long similar fraternities were to be found in severa 


of the larger industrial centers. However, it was not until 1836, when 
the American cordwainers established themselves on_a country-wide 

As with virtually every other group, organized labor found its for- 
tunes were dependent on the state of the general economy. When times 
were good, as they were from 1834 to 1836, the workers benefited. 
In the panic of 1837 and the ensuing depression they lost ground. 
Then, as the depression lifted, and the nation anticipated another wave 
of prosperity, labor too hoped to make some gains. Its progress, how- 
ever, was slow at best, and its advance was mainly local. Indeed, as 
the fifties came to their end, only four trade unions were organized on 
a national scale. 

Yet for all its vicissitudes, in the advancement of liberal causes— 
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in many of which its motives of course were preeminently those of 
self-interest—labor was to play a leading part. Labor called for the 
abolition of imprisonment for debt. It sought to stop the practice of 
seizing an indebted craftsman’s tools and, baser yet, his home. Labor 
hurled its objurgations at the corporations and urged the dissolution 
of all chartered monopolies. One of its major objectives was a ten-hour 
working day, and naturally it was not opposed, at the same time, to 
getting higher wages. And it was vociferous in its demands for the 
establishment of a common school—one which was to be open to all 
with no strings attached, and was to be free and tax-supported. 

The National Spirit. It was no more than natural that the coun- 
try’s vast progress, its freedom, wealth, and power, together with the 
general confidence in even vaster triumphs yet to come, should have 
engendered a nationwide feeling of patriotism. Ideologically, there 
was a national devotion to the American way, its liberty, democracy, 
and opportunity. Politically, the nascent nationalism favored a stronger 


and more active Federal , though such views were fiercely 
countered by local and sectional interests. National pride enflamed 


aggressive and imperialistic phobias, and in the forties involved the 
United States in war with Mexico, Economically, the new spirit re- 
vealed itself among merchants and industrialists in their cries for 
protection against alien competition, and among the laboring order 
in an accumulating resentment against the immigrant in their midst, 
and especially his lower level of living, his readiness to work for lesser 
wages, and what seemed to be a pigheaded resistance to American- 
ization. The national spirit flared up even in religion, particularly after 
the fortes as the Huniber OL [nsh- Catholics mounted Asserting that 
the glory of the Republic lay in its Protestant tradition, the spirit 
became polluted with intolerance—even, indeed, with anti-Catholic 
vendettas. 

The national temper was visible even in the realm of learning and 
letters. Suffused with the era’s utilitarianism, American science ad- 
dressed itself not so much to the advancement of scientific theory as 
toward practical ends. Hence, the genius for whom Americans re- 
served their admiration was hardly a Newton, or a Priestley, or even 
a Cavendish, but rather the deviser of something which could be put 


to daily use as, for example, ether, a rotary press, a telegraph, a rubber 
raincoat and a hat to match, or even a six-shooter. The fountainhead 
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of scientific theory, as a result, was not in America but in Europe. 

Even as the Republic was being incubated, Noah Webster en- 
visioned the glories of a national literature. But the literary starlight 
was slow to show itself. In the Jacksonian heyday patriotic calls for 
national letters went out afresh. “We want a national literature,” 
clamored the historian John Palfrey, one which, he hoped, would 
become “a permanent common object for patriotic attachment and 
pride.” In 1837 the national note was struck again by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. In an historic address, now preserved as “The Ameri 
Scholar,” and rendered before an assemblage of Cambridge Phi Beta 
Kappans, Emerson extiorted” Americans” (0 
Europe.” Although this sentiment was disputed, the following years 
saw the coming of an indigenous literature. The age glimpsed at 
Bryant, Whittier, and Longfellow, at Cooper, Irving, Hawthorne, 
Thoreau, and Holmes. And just as the century passed into the fifties, 
it brought forth Herman Melville’s unforgettable Moby Dick, one of 
the splendors of American letters, but doomed, alas, to lie forgotten 
for more than half a century. The same fate befell Walt Whitman’s 
wild but magnificent emotional rhythm, the Leaves of Grass, which 
appeared in 1855. 

Gamer ge gc ern Slama 
country’s past. T’he advent of historical societies in various parts of the 
land was one outcome. Then, there were of course the historians them- 
selves. The first major historian of this country was Jared Sparks. He 
was, it is true, a patrioteer and a self-appointed custodian of reputa- 
tions rather than a critic of their worth. But he also had a nose for 
documentary records, and devoted many laborious hours to tracking 
them down and arranging them for the benefit of savants yet unborn. 
A writer rather than a prowler in archives was George Bancroft. His 
major work, the History of the United States, begun in 1834, was not 
completed until a half century Tater; and though contained in a dozen 
obese volumes, it got no further than 178g. Written in a Fourth of 
July rhetoric, it attracted readers in droves. Today, in a world of 
altered values, its spell has all but gone. However, the heights which 
eluded Bancroft were scaled by others, notably by Parkman and 
Prescott. Of the two, Francis Parkman has best withstood time’s 
revenge. His first book, The Oregon Trail, which was issued in 1847, 
has even become something of a classic. 
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As for other learning, it too was affected by nationalism, though 
perhaps to a lesser degree. There was still an occasional call for the 
establishment of a national seat of higher learning. Such demands, 
however, were growing increasingly rare, and their tone was subdued. 
Nor were there demands for the creation of a national system of school- 
ing, as there were when the Republic was struggling to establish itself. 
However, as the common school began to beckon, it was given strong 
encouragement by patriots who saw the purpose of such a school as 
essentially civic. Not only was it expected to make first-rate Americans 
out of the native young, but as more and more aliens settled in the 
land, it was to Americanize them as well. 


Such was the second quarter of the century in America. It was in 
many of its aspects an extraordinary epoch. Within its span the coun- 
try’s early doubts turned to confidence. The stripling nation grew 
almost incredibly in size and population, the number of its cities 
increasing and its frontier receding farther and farther to the west 
and south. Immigration grew to a greater and greater volume. There 
was enormous material progress: the development of waterways and 
highroads, the unfoldment of the railroad, the onset of steam and the 
machine. Commerce and professional farming expanded. But there 
was also the swift and boding rise of industry, with its underlying 
capitalism, its factories, and its workers—the starting point for social, 
political, and economic complexities affecting generations yet to come. 
Beside this scene of swift and engulfing change, the South was com- 
paratively static, remaining agrarian, slaveholding, in the clutch of 
its moldering traditions, and bent upon their preservation. 

The transformations of the era were not merely of the sort that 
arrest the eye. Some were less perceptible to the common senses but 
penetrant and far-reaching in their significance. The supreme social 
fact of the age was the advance of the common man, with his rise to 


political power, enriched by a growing recognition of human worth. 
This was the age of gaudy | , hopes and gusty a spirations, of visions of 
unending progress, of ‘moral and humanitarian causes, of reform and 
uplift movements. It was vas a period of national awakening, and of the 
kindling of optimism and self-confidence, and even of braggadocio, 
which springs from freedom and from the sense of achievement. 


Such was the cradle of the American common school. 
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Chapter §. The Educational 
Awakening 


EK arly Signs. There _were few public schools in 1825, and those 
that did exist were of low esteem and generally hard beset. Their sup- 
port was still meager, and only here and there was it drawn from a 
local tax. A few states had worked their way toward a school fund, 
while some of the younger ones took their revenue from land grants. 
But whatever the sources, few of them, either singly or in concert, 
yielded a gratifying income. Consequently public education languished 
sadly, with little to recommend it either to the poor, whose opinion of 
it was often cynical, or to the rich, who nearly always were against it. 
The grizzly dogma that education was not the seemly business of 
government still persisted. Some, it is true, had ventured to attack this 
view. Their number, however, had been small, and their criticisms 
too theoretic to make much effect on public opinion. Far more effective 
were their opponents, who insisted that learning, like dreams of love, 
was_a_ purely personal matter, and that consequently for a state to 
concern itself with a program of educating everyone at public expense 
was an invasion of privacy.’ 
~All this naturally gave private endeavor a formidable advantage. 
For some of the young this meant having recourse to a hired tutor, 
or a grammar school or academy. For the majority it resulted in 
attendance at some private denominational school, or parochial school, 
or, frequently, charity school. Though they were supposedly given to 
furthering the intellect, the private rhetoricians were not always able 


1. As the movement for the com- an average sample see the Philadel- 
mon school got under way, the argu- phia National Gazette, July 10-12, 
ment behind this view found its way 1830. 
increasingly into the public prints. For 
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to resist the lure of governmental favor. Indeed, some of them openly 
disapproved of the slight help the government occasionally tendered a 
public school and, what is more, strove to direct such money to their 
own pocket. Their efforts were sometimes quite successful, and in a 
number of states—New York, Delaware, Indiana, and Pennsylvania— 
private academies existed happily on a modest subsidy. 

As the Republic passed through its amazing transformation from 
the twenties on, the old notions of educational prerogative began to lose 
favor. It was all very well, of course, for the fathers to hold such lofty 
views, for at bottom they were simply a reflection of the world which 
they adorned. But in the complicated new America, where every white 
male citizen had access to the ballot and could even aspire on some 
bright tomorrow to find himself in public office, such ideas were 
palpably running against the democratic current. What was needed, 
some now began to urge, was a school which would induct all the 
young, whether of Tow or high estate, into the evolving national life. 
Such a school, its partisans let it be known, could not be committed 
to private hands. On the contrary, it must be of free and general access, 
and its support must come from the public purse. Such were the first 
flickerings of the common school, and its present heir, the American 
system of public education.’ 

The milieu. The educational awakening which was to give us the 
common school derived its main strength from the city. Certainly no 
Other stage could have been more admirably suited to the zealous re- 
former. Here were wealth, ambition, and power; but here also were 
the poor, the meek, and the exploited. Here stalked vice, disease, and 
despair—all the familiar bedevilments of civilization. The city not only 
posed the problem; but above all places it was best disposed to grapple 
with it. It alone commanded the means and resources without which 
the common school could never have been more than moonshine. 


It was in the city, of course, that the labor movement made its 


2. The number of special studies on 
the subject of the common school is 
considerable. Two of the more recent, 
which are among the best, are Sidney 
L. Jackson, America’s Struggle for 
Free Schools, American Council on 


Public Affairs, Washington, 1941, and 


Lawrence A. Cremin, The American 
Common School, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Teachers College, New York, 
1951. Both studies bear the scholar’s 
touch, and are impressively and power- 
fully documented. 
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struggling start, and the workingman, thirsting to better his life, issued 
his first summons for better schools. As the twenties made way for the 
thirties, labor groups in a number of cities, and especially in the large 
ones of New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, set off a collective clamor 
for free and tax-supported schooling. Though the labor movement 
led a battered life, and for a time after the panic of ’37 fell on sorry 
days, the support it rendered to the common school must have been 
great.® 

~~ Again, it was the city which saw the advent of educational charity, 


the instrument by which Raikes _ and Owen and other moralists like 


them sought to cauterize the social wounds. But in America, as in 
England, educational altruism proved inadequate to its end. Its prac- 
titioners were willing enough, but the burden laid upon them was too 
great, and for every person they managed to help there were hundreds 
of others they never reached. 

Yet the impotence of his charity, instead of quenching the humani- 
tarian’s ardor, merely made it burn more fiercely—such is the human 
way. Actually, the inadequacy of his dispensations reflected not so 
much on his ends as on his means. When charity was almost the only 
means to school the underdog, the humanitarian had no great choice. 
But the common school afforded him a marvelous alternative, and it 
was to this that he now directed the full energy of his effort. From the 
masses he was seeking to deliver he got little encouragement; from the 
rich he proposed to tax he got mostly anathemas, and a resistance which 
would have halted the more common run of men. The support for the 
common school came from neither extreme, but from the middle— 
from a scattering of li liberals in public office, from ministers and edu- 
cators, from the leaders of labor, and from a small fragment of thinking 
citizens. Like all militant causes, the agitation for tax-supported schools 
required a great deal of time and money. Indeed, before it was at an 
end it had sapped the health and strength of some of its staunchest 
messiahs. 


It was in the North that the movement stormed the first ramparts, 


but a generation was gone before it was fully victorious. In the South 


3. For labor’s argument see the New _tudes and Policies of Organized Labor 
York Free Enquirer, Nov. 7, 1829; in the United States, Columbia Uni- 
also the Boston Courier, Aug. 28, 1830. versity, Teachers College, New York, 
For labor’s part in the movement see 1926, 

Philip R. V. Curoe, Educational Atti- 
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the drive developed more slowly. There the opposition was a great deal 
ee opcialvana economic tradition more restrictive, and the 
urban centers, from which the movement drew in essential sustenance, 
much fewer in number. The hopes which it continued to engender in 
its supporters were dampened by the catastrophe of war and the night- 
marish aftermath. But they were never put out entirely, and in after 
years when troubles began to lessen and circumstances slowly grew 
more favorable, the reformer once again went into battle. 

The ideal of universal SE Schooling was first first adopted 


trick then known to the propagandist, they staged Ret sm: wrote 
articles, and buttonholed lawmakers. They aired their views by means 
of a wide range of organizations, exerting their forensic pressure wher- 
ever they could. Their syllogisms were as varied, moreover, as their 
audiences. With the civic minded, for example, they appealed to the 
conscience; with employers they promised better-trained, moral, con- 
tented help; and with the masses they painted enticing pictures of the 
substantial practical rewards to be had from schooling. 
Organizations and Conventions. Among the many sodalities which 
supported school reform, two stood out above the rest—the Western 
Literary Institute and College of Professional Teachers and the Amer- 


| ina ae a eae —— 


ican Lyceum. . The former, which was founded in 1 1832 by Albert Picket 
“in Cincinnati, spread rapidly until presently it was to be found in nearly 
every state. Through the press and through its traveling orators it 
sought support for the common school. It explored the latest pedagogic 
- Ae Aeneas its emissaries, the Rey. Calvin Stowe, 
to inspect the schools of Europe. ; 
Meanwhile, in 1826, one Josiah Holbrook, a Yale alumnus and 
a man of parts, inaugurated a ‘program of courses for adults at Millbury, 
Massachusetts.* From this plain beginning there unfolded the American 
lyceum movement which was designed not only to trade in knowledge, 


4. Though old Josiah was probably for this purpose on his father’s farm 
the Stammuvater o autauqua and of came to nought. For details about the 
adult education in America, biogra- lyceum and its movement see Cecil B. 
phers have been sadly neglectful of Hayes, The American Lyceum: Its 
him. In this country he was one of the History and Contribution to Education, 


first to amalgamate manual training, Bulletin 12, Office of Education, 
farm work, and book learning book learning. Un- Washington, 1932. 


luckily, the seminary which he founded 
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but also to stir up a favorable sentiment for the common school. The 
movement won supporters in droves, and in time it was able to 
bedizen its lists with some of the Republic’s most eminent worthies, 
as for example, Daniel Webster, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, even, indeed, Charles Sumner and Louis Agassiz. Like 
the institute, the lyceum worked its way into the national psyche, 
influencing state after state and generating local cells with an attend- 
ance, it is estimated, in the thousands. Its dominion ranged from one 
end of the nation to the other, but it was in New England, and 
especially among the Boston intelligentsia, that it was most powerful.’ 
The lyceums not only offered an introduction to the arts and 
sciences; they also produced reforms in the schools themselves. Hol- 
brook, who was full of pedagogic zeal, took a fancy to all kinds of 
innovations, but his favorites seem to have been normal schools and 
state departments of education. As the lyceum toiled up the slope for 
the common school it called for better textbooks and teaching methods. 
In fact, it even called for an amelioration in the teachers themselves. 
Holbrook apparently practiced what he preached, and in his classes 
he astounded his students with an amazing array of apparatus, illumin- 
ated slides, globes and charts, and other esoteric aids to learning. As 
with the current bodies devoted to the advancement of knowledge, 
representatives of the scattered lyceums assembled annually in a 
national convention. In all there were nine such solemnities—the first 
in 1832—and like their present-day equivalents, all of them strove to 
catch the public eye. Though they have long since disappeared from 
the scenes, what was talked about there still has a familiar ring, as 
witness: discipline, manual training, the lecture method, should _re- 


ligion be taught, who should ponder the classics, how should th the 


ee Tk ere 
sciences be taught, how may the fine arts be cultivated among the 
ee amInenagaE TARAS?” TEGISIRERY ” REISRIRGRENNaRza —suassesmnernemnai > <a EA TTI i a 
classes, and—assuredly not the least important—how t e befriend and 


influence lawmakers for the cause o 

As American today as gas stations and dei lunches, the 
convention was highly regarded even in the Jacksonian era, and in 
their penchant for it schoolmen were no different from any other up- 


5. In Massachusetts alone, in 1839, vol. 16, p. 312, 1866. For every na- 
there were 137 lyceums with a total tional assemblage there were of course 
average attendance of around 33,000. many dozens of local ones in state and 

6. American Journal of Education, county. 
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and-coming Americans, either then or now. In nearly every state they 


beat a collective drum for education roer exhorting the law- 


makers to rouse themselves in its behalf. Though there was always a 
gap between their pleas and the legislative response, as, no doubt, 
there always will be, the effect of their effort in the end must have 
been deep and pervasive. Without it, there can be no doubt, the drive 
for better schools would have been considerably less successful. 


The Fourth Estate. Indispensable to the movement for school 
reform was the printed word. The invention of the rotary press had 


spawned the penny newspaper, whose least charm was surely not its 
cheapness, a fact which was evidently appreciated by its ever-growing 
audience, and a fact, also, which was.quickly pounced upon by the 
reformer. Not only was editorial opinion enlisted in support of the 
common school, but some newspapers even gave precious space to the , 
consideration of educationa s overseas. Intellectually, however, 
the newspaper was a two-edged weapon, editors being, like the rest of 
us, men of divergent tastes. Consequently, for every journalistic cry for 
school reform, there was always a countercry from the opposition. 
More useful, perhaps, though more limited in its lure, was the edu- 
cational press itself. The offspring of a growing professional spirit, rit, it 
addressed itself primarily to the teacher, though no doubt it was willing 
enough to instruct the layman. In the forefront of America’s pedagogic 
journals was The Academician, published in New York by Albert and 
John Picket, father and son. Like many of its successors, it lived pre- 
cariously, and it existed for but a couple of years from 1818 to 1820. 
The next twenty years saw the arrival of at least as many educational 
periodicals and the departure of almost as many. There were, to in- 
stance a few, the American Journal of Education, published in Boston 
by William Russell from_1826 + to_1830; the American Annals of 
Education, its heir and assign from 1831 to 1839; the Common School 
Assistant, which was put out at Albany from 1836 to 1840 by J. 
Orville Taylor. There was Rarnard’s Connecticut School Journal, 


Mann’s Common School Journal, and Wiley’: S s North | Carolina Journal 
of Education. And there were yet others. But the superior of them all, 
and the longest-lived, was Barnard’s American Journal of Education, 
which appeared a few years after midcentury. 

Among the gazettes of pedagogy were to be found the usual differ- 
ences. A few were giants, but most were dwarfs. Some were well 
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arranged, of a decorous mien, and even ably and intelligently written; 
others were evidently doomed to failure. For all their variation, how- 
ever, they also had resemblances, particularly in what they had to 
report. Then as now, they concerned themselves with the shop talk of 
the craft, its heavens and its hells, the newest in everyday schoolmas- 
tering, the latest in methodology, in schoolbooks, and, far less fre- 
quently, alas, in ideas. And all of them gave their support to the 
common_school. 

Alert for the best in pedagogy, the journals of that day approached 
their subject in a far more comparative and international vein than do 
most of their present successors. Already in The Academician one 
glimpses expositions on the labors of foreign schoolmen, of the Swiss 
Pestalozzi, for example, his compatriot Fellenberg, and of England’s 
monitorial rivals, Messrs. Bell and Lancaster. What the Pickets set 
afoot in their columns, William Russell, Horace Mann, and Henry 
Barnard continued in their own, and with considerable vigor. For an 


era so heavily nationalistic, the schoolman’s traffic in alien pedagogics 
might appear to be somewhat out of place. Actually it was nothing of 


the sort. Fundamentally indigenous, the common school had developed 
from the crossing of several elements, and the climate in which it 
grew up was that of the Jacksonian democracy. As for pedagogical” 
speculation, at least on its higher levels, this was something else. In this 
domain, as in that of theoretic science and medicine, the_seedbed hap- 
pened to be not America but Europe—and so it was to be till nigh the 
end of the century. What the more enlightened advocate of the com- 
mon school was seeking was a_ school firmly lodged in American 
ideology, but one which at the same time gave accommodation to the 
most up-to-date and progressive practices to be had anywhere. The 
focaier he got ohn Aten candi. da fection iL eee 
Observers Abroad. Europe’s educational doings were revealed not 
only in the press: soon they became the subject of close and first- 
hand study. It is true, of course, that the number of Americans to make 
inspection of the European schools was never large. But among those 
who undertook the long and arduous journey were to be found the 
main protagonists of better American schools, men like Stowe, Barnard, 
and Mann. What these men recommended, though it was frequently 
the cause of angry words, was nevertheless never to be taken lightly. 
Although several Americans had scrutinized European education 
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early in the century, the first report to reach America which was 
accorded something more than a polite respect was the work not of a 
native, but of Victor Cousin, a Frenchman and a professor of philos- 
ophy. Commissioned by the ranch neerenians © then under the uneasy 
scepter of Louis- “Philippe, to study German education, Cousin exposed 
its salient features in candid and meticulous detail in (831./A year 
later his survey was printed, and in 1834, translated, it was released 
in London.’ In America it was seized upon by pedagogic pundits and 
promptly found its way into the educational journals. Cousin’s dis- 
section of Prussian education, and particularly his high endorsement 
of 3 it, was surely iy an extraordinary. event in the history of Franco-Prus- 
sian Ponnons: What caught this Frenchman’s eye was the stupendous 


efficiency of Prussian schooling, the spectacle of national_authority_ 


over education, its centralized, secularized control, its trained and 
ee? ee ee 

date. methods, its planning, financing, and 
supe ervisil , and, finally, its bold and frank employment of the school 
as_an_instrument for Datine ends! Soliman aaa GOT 
To the American school reformer’s ears much of this was music. 
Admittedly its beat was Prussian and monarchical, but its air was none 
the less seductive. With a change here, and an alteration there, to 
bring it into consonance with the American culture, he was convinced 
that it might be put to an effective use in the campaign for better 
schools. The - evils of the Prussian system, said Mann, “were easily and 
naturally separable from the good”—and of the latter he apparently 
felt there was a great deal. 

A few years after Cousin had placed Prussian education under the 
glass, Calvin Stowe set out for Europe.® Stowe, who was a man of 
‘God and a professor of the sacred science at the Lane Theological 
Institute, was also an active partisan of the Western Literary Institute 
and an eager school reformer. The main purpose of his voyage was to 


NO a a 
buy books for his college library, but “before he embarked the Ohio 


legislature had commissioned him to take a close look at European 


4. Its title in French: Rapport sur thus, for all his high service to civili- 
Pétat de Vinstruction publique en zation, during his lifetime he walked 
Prusse. It was translated by Sarah in her tremendous shadow. He was, 
Austin. as one of his death notices put it, 

8. Stowe was also the husband of “erased by his wife,” 
the famous creator of Uncle Tom, and 
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schools and to render a report thereon. His review, Elementary Educa- 
tion in Europe, he transmitted in 1837. Like his Gallic forerunner, 
Stowe was considerably warmed by what he encountered over there. 
He too was charmed by the relentless thoroughness, the competent 
masters, and particularly the magic of the Pestalozzian methods.’ So 
immensely impressed, in fact, was Stowe that he proceeded at once to 
urge the Ohio legislators—and those of other states—to imitate the 
wonder-working Prussians. “If it can be done in Prussia,” he told them, 
“T know it can be done in Ohio.” They listened gravely, and even 
ordered 10,000 copies of his report to be printed and a plentiful supply 
of them placed in every school district in the state. But beyond this 
flicker of esteem their emulation of Prussia was quietly postponed. 
It was, in truth, almost past midcentury when grammar and geography 
were added to Ohio’s three Rs; it was past midcentury when the schools 
were made free; and it was still longer before the state acquired its 
first normal school. 

Even so, the Stowe report left its mark. Precisely what effect it had 
on the American educational reformation is, of course, hard to estimate. 
One may go along with the learned Barnard and trace “not a little of 
the advancement of the common school during the next twenty years 
. . . to this Report.’*® Or one may prefer, for the time being, to 
remain uncommitted. In either case it makes little difference. That 
Stowe’s findings stirred up a violent new educational interest, and that 
they provoked weighty words about the whole American educational 
enterprise—of this there is not the slightest doubt. The report itself 
was cordially saluted in several halls of lawmaking, in Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, North Carolina, and in Virginia, where it 
was commandeered for reprinting and distribution. As a blow in the 
war for school reform it was certainly one of the best. 

There were other pilgrims, and there were other reports. Alexander 
Bache, the grandson of Benjamin Franklin and a West Pointer, toured 
not only Germany, but Great Britain and France, besides Austria, 


g. See pp. 225 ff. 

10. The report was carried in part 
in the American Journal of Education, 
vol. 8, pp. 371 ff., 1860. A biography 
of Stowe made its way into the Jour- 
nal’s fifth volume. Though published 


anonymously, it was actually written 
by Stowe himself, a practice which 
apparently was far from singular 
among the educational prominenti of 
the day. 
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Switzerland, and Holland. His observations, which were published in 
1839, ran to over two hundred pages.** Somewhat earlier Dr. Johannes 


Heinrich Julius of Hamburg was bidden to discourse on the theme. 


of Prussian education before a Massachusetts legislative committee, 
who heard him politely, but took no action. In 1839 Benjamin Sm Benjamin Smith, 
a Virginian, expounded similarly before the governor of his state, 
who passed the message on to the lawmakers, who, emulating the 
Northerners, gave a respectable ear, but beyond that did precisely 
nothing. In any case, his report leaned heavily on others, especially 
Stowe’s, and said nothing that had not been said before. Finally, 
there was Horace Mann. 

Mann visited Europe in 1843, when he was secretary to the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education. Though his sojourn was brief, he observed 
a great deal, so much in fact that it required reams of paper to set it 
all down in his annual report to the Board—his famous and unfor- 
gettable Seventh. Not content merely to play the reporter’s part, Mann 
was also a critic. German education, in the main, he lauded, while that 
of England he found wanting. More significant, however, than his 
apportionment of praise and censure was the reason which lurked 
behind it. Did the English, for example, drag their educational feet 
and the Germans skip with theirs? Then clearly this should come as a 
sober warning to the people of Massachusetts, for in England govern- 
ment played but a minor educational role, whereas in Germany its 
impact was felt at all times and everywhere. The Seventh Report was 
much more than an exercise in comparative education; it was a siege 
gun in Mann’s war for school reform. It has drawn attention for the 
anger it roused; and it has been p: praised for its forthright candor. More 
‘important than either, however, is the fact that it managed to strike 
the mark.*” 


James G. Carter and the Massachusetts Revival. In_1825 the stage 


was being set for w 


11. Alexander Dallas Bache, Report 
on Education in Europe, to the Trus- 
tees of the Girard College for Or- 
phans, Lydia R. Bailey, Philadelphia, 
1839. 

11a. The Seventh Report is dated 
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ports. Besides rendering the usual ac- 
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Revival,” To it, the coming years brought the command of Horace 
Mann. Meanwhile, the fates had assigned to another, someone less 
dramatic, less monumental, but no less determined, the task of be- 
ginning the Revival. He was James G. Carter, a farmer’s son, a Har- 
vard graduate, and at twenty-five a schoolmaster and the author of 
a pamphlet on education—his historic letters on the free schools of 
New England.” 

It was far from an exhilarating piece. Through it plodded the sad 
procession of New England learning, once the Puritan’s pride, but 
now a relic of run-down schools, inept teachers, cheeseparing economy, 
and inefficient administration. In 1826 Carter let go with another 
volley, the Essays on Popular Education.** The second piece, like the 
first, pointed the way to the Commonwealth’s educational resurrection. 
Its main emphasis was on the training of teachers, and to get this 
safely started it recommended the establishment of normal schools. 
But in the legislature the proposal was rejected by the hairbreadth, 
oddly enough, of a single vote. A year later Carter opened his own 
normal school at Lancaster; it was the first of its kind in Massachu- 
setts. Meanwhile his failure to convince the lawmakers had its small 
but important compensation when they created a town school board 
to exercise general scpervisionstavensthe dist ooh ia 
ering hopelessly. Bitterly opposed by the districts—it was, they growled, 

n intrusion into their constitutional rights—the measure marked the 
Commonwealth’s first step toward asserting itself in the supervision of 
education. Years later, in 1837, came the final stroke when Carter, 
now himself a lawmaker, successfully piloted toward enactment a bill 


—— 


creating a state board of education. The bill had the signature of one 


of its most energetic advocates, the president of the Massachusetts 
senate and subsequently the board’s first secretary, Horace Mann. 

Horace Mann. When Mann betook himself, as he said, from the 
bar “to the higher sphere of mind and morals,” he was forty-one years 


12. Their essence was first published 
in the Boston Transcript. In 1824 they 
appeared in pamphlet form as Letters 
to the Hon. William Prescott, LL.D., 
on the Free Schools of New England. 
They were printed by Cummings, Hil- 
lard & Co. 

13. Their full title runs to an al- 


most Germanic length, to wit: Essays 
upon Popular Education, Containing a 
Particular Examination of the Schools 
of Massachusetts, and an Outline of 
an Institution for the Education of 
Teachers. The honor of publishing it 
goes to Bowles & Dearborn of Boston. 
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old. Born in 1796 in the village of Franklin, Massachusetts, he had 
come from a house which, like so many others in the New England 
fastnesses, was taken up with a grim and ever-present struggle for sur- 
vival. Mann’s parents were poor, stern, hard-working Calvinists, with 
Gedeauinavoh Calvinism in het veins Tere wes Un to the boy’s 
life beyond a surfeit of toil, austerity, and godliness. The harsh man- 
dates of Calvin, especially as expounded ex cathedra from the Frank- 
lin pulpit, proved a harrowing experience, and though the passing years 
brought Mann into the gentler fold of the Unitarians, the dark shadow 
of Calvin lay on his inner spirit even in his maturity. There was little 
time for books—a couple of months a year in a dreary district school 
under pedagogues as drab and murky as their setting. This, with fleet- 
ing, hungry moments over books borrowed from the village library, 
constituted the boy’s apprenticeship with learning. Yet, hard though 
it was to get, education was prized and it was eagerly extended. 

From these formative years Mann_derived_a moral earnestness 
which in time became a compelling humanitarian force, and which 
marched with him to the end. From the struggle of his youth he ac- 
quired a sense of reality, an appreciation of the practical, which was 
to serve him as a magnificent counterpoise to his unshakable roman- 
ticism. From his early acquaintance with hard work he acquired the 
habit of tremendous industry. This served him for better and for 
worse. It made him a man of indefatigable action; but it also exacted 
its toll in the ruination of his health. 

Such was Horace Mann at twenty when, after six months’ inten- 
sive tutoring, he was received as a sophomore at Brown. The humani- 
tarianism which marked him through all his life exhibited itself even 
then, culminating in an address he delivered to his graduating fellows 
at commencement. Its title was “The Gradual Advancement of the 


Human Species in Dignity and Happiness’”—a refrain which put its 
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14. The literature on Mann is, as 
one might expect, considerable. Though 
written so long ago as 1898, B. A. 


Hindale’s Horace Mann and the Com- 
mon School Revival in the United 
States, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, remains one of the best. See also 
E. I. F. Williams, Horace Mann, Edu- 
cational Statesmen, The Macmillan 


Brown & Company, Boston, 1953. The 
latter is the latest, and though some 
of its pages gush with a schoolgirlish 
adulation, where it sticks to the facts 
it makes for a very readable account, 
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author in the company of Condorcet and other apostles of unlimited 
perfectibility. It was a theme, morever, he was to sound to the last. 

The next few years he served his alma mater as librarian and tutor, 
specializing in the ancient classics, but preparing to make himself a 
lawyer. In 1823 he was able to hang out his shingle, and like many 
another aspiring jurist he was soon sucked into politics. Four years later 
he won his first political office, a seat in the Massachusetts legislature, 
where he could still be found ten years later when his appointment to 
the Board of Education put an end to his lawmaking activity. 

To his new position Mann brought a record which stamped him 
clearly as a campaigner for social causes. In the legislature he had stood 
for religious freedom, for the humane treatment of the insane, for 
prisons that reformed rather than merely penalized. He had fought 
for temperance, for the prevention of pauperism, and for the right of 
handicapped Negro children to attend special schools together with 
the whites. And he flung himself wholeheartedly into the fight for 
better schools. 

Mann’s task as secretary to the Board was to study the ailing school 
system and to suggest a cure—a task which he tackled with a tremen- 
dous relish. To rouse the complacent citizenry, he roamed up and down 
the Commonwealth, organizing conventions and public meetings and 
flinging off philippics on his favorite subject. His crusades for school 


reform he reinforced with writings in his Common School Journal and 


his annual reports. From his tireless pen came the whole dreadful story 
of sectarianism, incompetent teachers, inadequate supervision, primor- 
diaf schoolhouses, dilapidated equipment, and so on to low standards 
and lack of uniformity. His criticisms brought down upon him a | tor- 
rent of objurgations.*® Reactionary men of God tried to make him out 
an atheist; politicians hinted that he was a public menace. By some 
he was upbraided as a utopian dreamer; by others as a base materialist. 
The battle was joined in full fury in 1843 with the publication of his 
Seventh Report. The Boston schoolmasters, he hinted therein, were 


15. For the clerical assault on Mann 
see the Christian Witness and Church 
Advocate, February, 1844; also The 
Common School Controversy, Boston, 
1844. See also the interchange be- 
tween Mann and the Rev. Matthew 
Hale Smith in the latter’s The Ark of 


God on a New Cart, Boston, 1847; 
and Mann’s pungent Sequel to the 
So-called Correspondence between the 
Reverend M. H. Smith and Horace 
Mann, Surreptitiously published by 
Mr. Smith, Boston, 1847. 
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mediocre, and their supervisors he labeled sleepy. When the Boston 
birchmen retaliated by issuing their “Remarks upon the Seventh Re- 
port of Mr. Mann,” their burly antagonist struck back with a “Reply 
to the Remarks.” When they essayed once more to stop him with “A 
Rejoinder,” Mann let them have a full broadside with an “Answer 
to the Rejoinder to the Reply to the Remarks on the Seventh Report.’’*® 
As time went on public opinion swung more and more to Mann. Be- 
sides this, his renown winged its way westward and southward and, 
indeed, even to Latin America where, as in Massachusetts, his name 
became the war cry of crusading school reformers.*” 

The reforms inaugurated during Mann’s regime swept into every 
province of education. Appropriations, though wrested, as usual, only 
with a struggle, were almost doubled. Two million dollars, a huge sum 
in that less high-priced day, went toward the construction of new and 
better school buildings. Teachers were rejoiced with salary raises— 
but in return they were to render better service. To enable them to do 
so, three public normal schools were established. A month was added 
to_the school year. Supervisio year. Supervision was strengthened and madé more 
effective. ‘The number of public high schools was increased. Textbooks 
were rewritten and modernized; teaching methods were brought into 
accord with newer theories; uke was humanized; and school 
libraries were enlarged and their stocks augmented. In short, during 
Mann’s dozen years in office, education in the Commonwealth was 


transformed from a hollow meee into a secular and public system 


of f the the highest worth and dignity.** 
ire 1849, his health shattered by overwork and the relentless ham- 


mering ‘by his foes, Mann retired. 
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American Journal of Education, vol. 
16, pp. 593-598, 1866. 

18. Mann’s own views on the mat- 
ter are preserved in his last report, the 
Twelfth, dated 1848. It reveals, with 
statistics, the development of the 
Massachusetts schools since 1837. Its 
title is “The Capacities of Our Pres- 
ent System to Improve the Pecuniary 
Condition and to Elevate the Intel- 
lectual and Moral Character of the 
Commonwealth.” 
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gress, a successor in office to John Quincy Adams. Later, reentering the 
pedagogic arena, he became president of Antioch College, in Ohio, 
today honored for its educational liberalism, but then a conventional 
practitioner of the liberal arts. But for Mann the new station was an 
anticlimax. His main work was already enshrined in history. He had, 
as he said, labored in the cause of public education for twelve years, 
an average of fifteen hours a day, without a single day for recreation.*” 
When he died in 1859 he had the satisfaction at least of knowing that 
he had not labored in vain. He had, as he once hoped, revenged him- 
self on the Commonwealth for the paltry wages it paid him by doing 
it far more than their worth in good.” 

Henry Barnard. What Mann had wrought in Massachusetts Henry 
Barnard accomplished in Connecticut and Rhode Island. There are 
many resemblances in the work and thought of these two men. Both 
studied law, both attained political office, both forsook statecraft to 
devote themselves to educational reform, in which both achieved a 
singular success. But there were also some palpable differences. Where 
Mann’s boyhood felt the constant pinch of poverty, that of Barnard 
was caressed with ease and plenty. Where Mann’s early education was 
meager and acquired only with hardship, that of Barnard was the 
finest money could obtain. Both men were religious, but where Mann, 
repelled by the lugubrious doctrines of Calvinism, took to a liberal 
Unitarianism, Barnard adopted the conservative outlook of the Episco- 
palian.** Both men were dedicated to humanitarian causes, and as 
lawmakers worked arduously in their behalf, but of the two Barnard 
was far more restrained, and in later years his zeal in reform slackened 
in all but education. 

Barnard’s interest in education was born in 1835 when he visited 
Europe. On returning to America some two years later, he was elected 
to the Connecticut legislature where, in_1838, he worked successfully 


19. Based upon a quotation by 
Mann in William A. Mowry, Recol- 
lections of a New England Educator, 
1838-1908, New York, 1908, p. 167. 

20. At its peak Mann’s salary was 
$1,500, with scarcely any allowance 
for traveling expenses, and none for 
the maintenance of his office. 

21. Barnard’s religious conservatism 


caused him to look favorably on the 
regular classroom employment of the 
Bible, not only as the indispensable 
key to morals, but for the light it 
threw on reading, history, geography, 
and similar laic enterprise. Cf. Con- 
necticut Common School Journal, vol. 


I, p. 15, 1838; also p. 113, 1839. 
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for the enactment of a law to establish a state board similar to that of 
the neighboring Commonwealth. Like Mann, Barnard, now twenty- 
seven, became the board’s first secretary. Like Mann, again, Barnard 
turned with zest to the work of reform, traveling through the state, 
launching meetings, writing his annual reports, and composing mono- 
graphs for the Connecticut Common School Journal, which he founded 
and edited. Unluckily for the cause of public learning, in_1842 the 


Connecticut Justinians repealed their recent educational law and_abol- 
ished the board. 


Turned out of office in Connecticut, Barnard was promptly 
snatched up by Rhode Island, where he was to study and expound on 
the status of education. From his recommendations to the legislature 
there emerged a law similar to the one assassinated in Connecticut, 
and in 1845 Barnard became Rhode Island’s first Commissioner_of 
Education. His work, once more, was of a distinguished order. He got 
increased school appropriations, developed teacher training facilities, 
organized a model and demonstration school, inundated the state with 
educational tracts, and founded libraries of at least half a thousand 
volumes in almost every town. Into the schools he injected a freshness 
and a vigor which made them in the course of a few years the peer 
of the best in the land. 


Meanwhile the tidings of Barnard’s marvels caused Connecticut 
to repine, and in 1851 it persuaded its departed son to return to to head 


a new normal school and to resume me his duties as secretary of the b board 
of education, now reincarnated. Th The reforms Barnard had fathered 
in Rhode Island he now summoned forth in Connecticut, driving him- 
self as unsparingly as ever. Finally, in 1855, his health going to pieces, 
he was obliged to quit. 

In the same year that he relinquished office Barnard helped to 
found the American Association for the Advancement of Education. 


Robed in the society’s first presidency, Barnard undertook to edit and 
publish the American Journal of Education. A milestone in the jour- 
nalism of American education, it ran for more than thirty massive 
volumes, each a mine of pedagogic erudition.” Virtually every impor- 
tant educational reform undertaken in the United States before the 
eighties owes a part of its being to the support given it by the Journal. 
22. See Richard E. Thursfield’s in- American Journal of Education, Johns 
comparable study Henry Barnard’s Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1945, 
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Into the venture Barnard poured not only the fullness of his learning 
and devotion, but also a substantial part of his personal fortune. 

While thus laboring as an editor, Barnard returned to active edu- 
cational practice. For a time he headed the University of Wisconsin. 
Then he became president of St. John’s College at Annapolis, the 
same St. John’s which is today celebrated for its adoration of the 
Great Books.** He assumed his last important educational post in(1867 
when he was made the first United States Commissioner of Education. 
When he died in 1900, an advanced and patriarchal octogenarian, he 
stood on the brink of poverty. Much of his fortune, which at one time 
had been considerable, had, like his energy and health, been lavished 
on the cause of American public education. “I am ambitious,” he once 
wrote to Mann, “of being remembered . . . because of some service, 
however small, done in the cause of humanity in my day and genera- 
tion.” No one could have written a truer, a more fitting epitaph to the 
lifework of Henry Barnard. 

The Reform in Other Parts. The effort to reform education in 
New England had its counterparts elsewhere. ‘The designs on the whole 
were similar, though, in harmony with their cultural environs, they 
varied in detail and in the tempo of unfoldment. Here, for example, 
the contest centered on strengthening the state authority; there on the 
elimination of sectarianism. Here it warred on the pauper school; there 
it struck for mandatory tax support. Some of its apostles cried out for 
better teachers, better methods, and better books; others stormed for 
more and better buildings. But whatever the special stress, the ultimate 
end was the same. If the pattern was similar in its essence, then so was 
the labor which brought it forth—the social conscience which stirred 
it, the publicity and propaganda in its behalf, the word and deed of 
its partisans, the pressure on the lawmaker. The Awakening shines with 
famous names. There is not only New England with Carter, Mann, 
and Barnard. There is also Ohio with Calvin Stowe, Samuel Lewis, 
and Samuel Galloway; Indiana with Caleb Mills; Illinois with Ninian 
Edwards; Michigan with Isaac Crary and John Price; Kentucky with 
Robert Breckenridge; North Carolina with Joseph Caldwell and 
Calvin Wiley. The roll is yet longer—indeed, much longer. For wher- 
ever the fight for better schools was fought, there were found leaders 
to direct it. 

“93. See pp. 267, 269. 


Chapter 9. The State System 
Comes of Age 


| a Sources of School Support. When education was the 
preserve of the privileged few, the burden of maintaining it was obvi- 
ously no great public problem. However, as the common school began 
to operate, and more and more children headed toward their ABCs, 
financing the scholastic enterprise became ominously complex. Even 
the early fathers, as has already been noted, had not been immune from 
the troubles of school support, and had found it necessary on occasion 
to supplement their usual sources of tuition and philanthropy. The 
notion of laying a school tax on the general populace, or at all events 
on its propertied members, was not, however, acceptable to them. So 
they devised a number of special sources, from lotteries and permits 
for holy matrimony to levies on bankers, slave traders, and similar men 
of greater or lesser importance. For a time, moreover, additional money 
was wrung from rate-bill assessments and from the sale of public land. 

The Permanent School Fund. In. Connecticut, seeking a way 
to stabilize its revenue, put the money it was amassing Hom Hs Te g from its and 
sales into a permanent school fund.’ The advantage to be had from 
such an arrangement was not long dost on the sister states. Not only 
did some of them follow Connecticut’s sagacious example, but by the 
nineteenth century they had done it in such number that the spectacle 
of the permanent school fund had ceased to be a novelty. Whatever 
lingering doubts it may still have raised here and there were stilled, 
if not obliterated, when in 1837 the Federal Government opened its 
vaults and dispersed a surplus $28 million among the twenty-six states 
—a feat of statecraft which in the chronicles of American history re- 
mains, alas, unique. Of this vast bounty nine states invested their entire 


eS SS 


1. Connecticut Acts and Laws, 1795, pp. 487 ff, 
167 
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proceeds in a school fund, while eight others ventured to deposit a 
portion of it? = = = 

Unfortunately the high hope in which the funds had been con- 
ceived never came quite to its fulfillment; instead of providing what 
they were expected to provide, fund after fund was devoured by waste 
and corruption. Even in Connecticut, where the money was tended 
honestly and competently, there was s trouble. For as the fund increased, 
the very fact of its existence was used to beguile and disarm the school 
tax advocates, and in 1821 such little taxation as was still in vogue 
was ended. This action presently strained Connecticut’s fund so badly 
that its schools, suffering more and more from lack of financial support, 
were reduced to an ignominious nadir of existence. 

Permissive Taxation. By 1825 it was fairly plain that the usual 
kinds of school support were no longer sufficient for their task, and 
that the sources of school revenue needed to be put on a firmer and 
more dependable footing. Once again it was the cities. which brought 
the need into prominence, and gave the direct school tax its cautious 
start. In the beginning, however, the levy was not mandatory, but 
merely permissive. Adopted in a number of states, the laws concerned 
with the tax provided for a degree of local option by which certain 
cities were enabled to organize school districts with the right to levy 
school taxes if their voters so required. Mild though these concessions 
were, yet on every side they were bitterly assailed. There were the usual 
rages of the abhorrers of taxes of any sort, and especially new ones. 
Others, more plaintive in their wailing, sought to cry down the tax 
as a scandal and a tyranny since it put its chief burden on able and 
thrifty people—presumably like themselves. Finally there were those 
more or less farsighted people who saw in the whole business the fore- 
shadowing of a general and mandatory school taxation. 

Nor were the lawmakers themselves all aglow for the new arrange- 
ment. Often, indeed, they only half-countenanced it, and their support 
was gained only after long and persistent endeavor. Even then, more- 
over, the laws they issued were frequently watered down and ineffec- 


2. For the specific statistics see Public Permanent Common School 
F, W. Blackmar, History of Federal Funds in the United States, 1795-1905, 
and State Aid to Higher Education, Henry Holt and Company, Inc., New 
p. 46; for a general account of the York, rgrz. 
funds see F. H. Swift, A History of 
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tual. In Missouri, for example, it was possible for a time for districts 
to make their levies, but only with the connivance of at least two of 
every three voters—a majority which obviously was not likely to occur. 
Ilfinais, no less wary, suffered anyone to sidestep the school tax, with 
no more labor than his submission of a written refusal to pay it. Even 
where school taxes had ‘become to some extent accepted, there were 
often loopholes in them. The most common was the belief that only 
the teacher’s wages came within the province of public expenditure— 
not the schoolhouses, nor the desks and benches, the books and paper 
and ink, the rattans and firewood, and other such familiar adjuncts 
of learning. In 1825 Ohio allowed its communities to erect their school- 
houses with the help of a public subsidy, but before they were eligible 
for such largess the sites for the buildings had to be donated. As late 
as 1870 North Carolina’s highest tribunal held that funds for the 
public schools, unlike those for its jails, were not necessary public 
expenses. This judicial sapience was still honored as late as 1903. 

For all its bruises, however, the permissive system continued to 
hang on; indeed, as time went on it spread considerably, and in some 
quarters it even roused high civic acclaim. It became, in this respect, 
what a few soothsayers had once so fearfully foretold, namely, the 
veiled beginning of general and compulsory taxation. But the middle 
of the century had come and gone before the idea had gained general 
acceptance—in the free states, at any rate, if not in the slave ones. 
And before this finally came to pass it was necessary not only to collect 
votes for the principle of free tax-supported education, but also to over- 
come such doctrines as educational charity, state aid to private schools, 
the rate bill, and free schools for paupers only. 

_ The War on the Pauper School. It was in Pennsylvania that the 
drive against the pauper school was conducted most furiously, There 
the schooling of the poor had been accepted in principle as early as 
1790, when the state’s constitution proposed the establishment of 
schools “in such number that the poor may be taught gratis.”® Between 
these facile words and their realization in everyday practice, however, 
lay almost twenty years. When the constitutional hopes came to fruition 
at last in a law of 1809, the enactment made few friends. Men of 


3. B. F. Poore, The Federal and and Other Organic Laws of the United 
State Constitutions, Colonial Charters, States, Washington, 1877. 
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property generally harbored an antipathy for it, since by it their taxes 
unfailingly increased; and the poor shied away because, once they 
stepped up to accept its benefits, they found themselves advertised as 
lowly paupers. For, as the law exacted, a poor child could have his 
schooling free only if his parents publicly declared his poverty. Rather 
than thus affront their self-respect, the poor preferred to raise their 
children in the privacy of ignorance. As a result the act of 1809 failed 
dismally. In fact, by the end of the twenties such schools as it had 
actually produced could assemble less than 5,000 pupils, and through 
the Commonwealth’s entire reaches only half of its 400,000 children 
between five and fifteen were reported pondering over their books. 

Despite the vehement opposition which it provoked, the statute 
was kept on the books until 1834, when the Free School Act repealed 
it. Under the new scheme the state was divided into not quite a thou- 
sand districts, each to be sustained by local levies, but with additional 
help from the state treasury. As it happened, the new arrangement 
proved no more savory than its forerunner, and when the lawmakers 
returned to their benches in 1835, they were put upon at once with 
loud demands for repeal. ‘The senate gave its prompt assent, but in the 
lower chamber the going was far harder. There, fired by the powerful 
eloquence of Thaddeus Stevens, a defiant minority managed not only 
to hold the fort, but in the end even succeeded in gaining reinforce- 
ments and pushing through a measure which was far more potent than 
the one under attack.* The new law put an end to the odious pauper 
school, and at the same time it provided for local and county taxes, 


with s tal aid from the state, but also with state control and 
supervision. Thus was laid down the design for free _and_ universal 


schooling. Bitter-enders could spurn the whole business—and for a 
time a number of them actually did. But, as usual, the sweet balm of 
state aid was hard to refuse, and thus within four short years nearly 
all the districts—more, indeed, than four of every five—were lined up, 
palms outstretched, in favor of the new order. 


4. Stevens’ historic address is to be See also Samuel W. McCall, Thad- 
found in Thomas E. Finegan, Free deus Stevens, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
Schools: A Documentary History of pany, Boston, 1899, and Elsie Sing- 
the Free School Movement in New master, I Speak for Thaddeus Stevens, 
York State, University of the State of Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 
New York, Albany, 1921, pp. 59 ff. 1947. 
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As in Pennsylvania, so almost everywhere else—less dramatically, 
perhaps, but with the same result. Throughout the Republic, wherever 
the pauper school existed, the battle against it was joined. In the 
East it was gradually routed; in the South it held out for a time, but 
there too it came to grief; and in the West it had never existed. 

The Rate Bill. The world which saw the passing of the pauper 
school also watched the rate bill gather up its wraps. An English heir- 
loom, the rate bill was built on the premise that none but the poor 
should receive their learning free. By it a parent was assessed in pro- 
portion to the number of children he kept in school. The rate bill 
was first adopted in New England, but its charm was soon spreading 
to other parts, and after Yorktown it was fairly widely used. Its levies 
were usually moderate, but moderate or not, they were sufficient to 
put a brake on learning. Where the family was abundant, or poor, 
the rate bill was certain to cause some earnest wondering. To reduce 
the strain on his budget for schooling, a father might put only some 
of his young to school. Or, since the rate bill charges were calculated 
on a day-by-day basis, he might seek surcease from his financial bur- 
den by sending them to their books for only a fraction of the time 
instead of every day throughout the school year. Because the rate bill 
was really no more than a false face tuition fee, where parents could 
afford it, they could—and did—avoid its exactions and stigmata alto- 
gether by sending their children to an establishment which was frankly 
private, and hence somewhat more distinguished. 

In the absence of a general school tax, and the howls the mere 
idea of such a horror would set off, the rate bill, though also suspect 
and frowned upon, was accepted as a somewhat lesser evil. Still its 
strength began to ebb when states started to adopt the permissive tax. 
tain what at bottom amounted to a free school. However, it took a 
long time before this position was adopted. It was first approached, 
as has been noted, in the cities. Beyond the urban borderline, however, 
in the far-flung rustic pampas where the antagonism to the tax-sup- 
ported school was enormous, the rate bill continued to command an 
overwhelming following. This was the support which preserved it in 
state after state long after cities had done execution upon it. The City 
of New York repudiated the rate bill in 1832, Buffalo in 1838, Brook- 
lyn five years later, and Syracuse five after that, but the Civil War 
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was already history before the state as a whole was able to pronounce 
the rate bill finally and lawfully deceased.° 

Localism. From its colonial inception the American school had 
taken its tone from the immediate environs. Sometimes it was the 
child of the town, sometimes of the district. Sometimes it issued from 
philanthropy, and sometimes from the strivings of the sacred ministry. 
Whatever its source, and whatever its reason for being, in all its opera- 
tions, from the subjects it tried to reveal and teach down to the 
masters it hired, and sometimes fired, the school was a reflection of 
its immediate setting. With the coming of nationhood the idea of a 
national school system flickered for a while, but it was little more than 
a false dawn, representing the dream of dilettanti and intellectuals, 
and it never came into actual being. Representing the general Ameri- 
can sentiment, the Constitution, as has already been mentioned, cared 
not one jot nor tittle about the department of learning, and has re- 
mained mute thereon to this moment. 

When schooling was not a public requisite, the states naturally had 
little reason to concern themselves with it. Some of them, it is true, 
framed constitutional statements on the subject, but their pronounce- 
ments were nearly always vaguely couched and carried little weight. 
So long as communities gave their tacit approval to the state’s obscure 
and dexterous rhetoric, education was approached, like the village 
tippler, as a problem of purely local import. 

In a rustic world, with travel and intercommunication still in their 
infancy, educational localism possessed some indubitable merits. It 
was, at base, a response to local needs and urges, and thus it afforded 
a community the kind of schooling upon which its voters could agree. 
If this sense it may have been, as some have entertained, of a demo- 
cratic nature. But if so it was, then the blessing was not unmixed. For 
if, as was fairly common, popular opinion was indecisive, or was shaped 
by myopic back-yard politics, the school obviously could never pro- 
gress far. 

Nevertheless, when_the drive for the tax-supported school began, 
it was localism which led to the first gains—for what, after all, was a 


permissive law but-a right yielded locally? It was localism, again, 
which enabled the more enlightened communes, especially in the cities, 

5. For the state’s abandonment of gan, op. cit., p. 555. For the other 
the rate bill and its abolition see Fine- states see Swift, op. cit. 
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HORACE MANN AND HENRY BARNARD 
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WHICH TODAY IS AVAILABLE TO 
VIRTUALLY EVERY AMERICAN CHILD 
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to build the common schools. And again, behind 


the princi ate aid hovered that of localism, for what the state 
saw fit to offer, the locali accept or reject as it chose. No com- 
munity in its right mind, sie course, was ready to refuse gifts, even 


though in the end these might entail some obligations it did not par- 


ticularly relish. Examined closely, in fact, state aid revealed _prerequi- 
(SAE ee local- 
ities to me up to standards w ise, no doubt, they would 
have inclined to spurn. 


As the state became financially enmeshed in the educational enter- 
prise, the problem of regulating and safeguarding the spending of its 


money became more and more acute. It was all very well for the local 
citizenry to bow before the state, giving assent to its demands and stipu- 
lations in order to obtain a financial grant. But, when they had carted 
away the money, what was there to insure the complete and unadul- 
terated fulfillment of their promise? Had communities been less human 
and more angelic, such suspicions would have been no more than an 
academic exercise in ethics. As it was, the skepticism was fully war- 


a 


the other they lifted ; in defense of their vaunted local rights. So firmly 
were these entrenched, and so firm was the intention to hdld on to 


them, that the century was well on its way before the state was able 
to exercise full control over the schools. 

watendency. The first steps in this direction were 
when New York rk founded thi the I Board ot of Regents 


of the University of the State of New York, to keep an eye on the sec- 


— 


ondary and higher learning. Eleven years later a system 1 of financial 


assistance was decreed, but in 1800 it was allowed to lapse, only to 
return some twelve years later, refurbished and ornamented by a state 
superintendent of common schools.° His duties, which differ greatly 
from those of his present-day equivalent, “centered on founding and 
maintaining schools. The first to hold the new office was Gideon 
Hawley. A man of considerable gifts, Hawley performed his functions 
with antlike diligence; in fact, he worked so thoroughly that he soon 


affrighted the more conservative politicoes. It became his fate, as a 


6. Finegan, op. cit., pp. 43 ff. 
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result, not only to be the first state school superintendent in this Re- 
because of the vicissitudes of politics. His cashiering was effected in 
1821 by a-Staté committee on appointments. By this time, how- 


ever, the need for central direction was no longer an esoteric secret, 
and thus instead of letting the schools revert to their former free and 
easy way, the legislature turned the supervisory duties over to its secre- 
tary of state, where they renisitied andre onleenehanee aan 
when a superintendent of public instruction took them over. 

The move toward stricter state control soon manifested itself in 
other states. In 1826 Maryland Free State created the office of super- 
intendent of public instruction, but two years later it was discontinued. 
Meanwhile, in one way or other, various states declared for some 
form of educational surveillance. Not uncommonly the superintend- 
ent’s duties were delegated to some other public functionary. Such was 
the case in Illinois, which in 1825, like New York, cast its secretary of 
state in the part of supervisor. The same holds for Vermont and 
Louisiana, and for Pennsylvania and Tennessee. ‘The first state to main- 
tain the school superintendency uninterruptedly from the very begin- 
ning to the present day was Michigan which, i 9) while still in 
territorial status, presented itself with a superint® 


dént of common 
schools. By the middle of the century sixteen of the thirty-one states 
had made provision, either directly or in some other way, for such an 
Office. 

Though the contemporary state superintendent is as different from 
his predecessor as the rocket ship is from the ox cart, he is historically 
related. Now, as then, his title is of an unruly and startling diversity; 
now, as then, he takes office sometimes through appointment, but more 
often through election.’ In most states he must be a man of rectitude, 
professional experience, and competence—and, more recently, of 


ent of Public Instruction and Secretary 
State Board of Education; in West 


7. The state superintendency bears 
a variety of names probably more 


sonorous than any others in public 
education, as witness Commissioner of 
Education, Director of Education, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and Director of Education. In Virginia 
the full and exact title is Superintend- 


Virginia it is Superintendent of Free 
Schools; and in Utah, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction and Director of 
Vocational Education. For others see 
Educational Directory, Part I, State 
and County School Officers, Super- 
intendent of Documents. 
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sworn and undefiled patriotism. The superintendent still is, as he was 
from the start, the-state’s highest school official. Among his duties there 


still are some for which the office was first created, such, for example, 
as the atherin _and disseminating of educational sistent the 
dorsement 0 Bidcaton, But these historic tutteeaihd have oe 
dwarfed by many newer ones. Directly or otherwise, the superintend- 
ent_affects the educational program at_every_ _aspect, its molehills 
and its mountains, from the kindergarten through the highest shrines 
of wisdom, from primers to teachers, from school finance to juris- 
prudence. The state superintendent is administrator, advisor, policy 
maker, overseer—and sometimes, in moments of scandal and dispute, 
he even dons juridic robes. In the steady proliferation of its functions 
and responsibilities, and in the immense enhancement of its power, 
the superintendent’s office reveals, better than all the learned rhetoric 
upon the subject, how America’s public education has moved from 
primitive localism to state centralization.® 

The City Superintendency. While the state was assuring itself of 
a stronger and more effectual role as guardian and director of its 
schools, the battle against unlimited localism was being pursued on 
other fronts. Specifically, the struggle was directed at the evils of the 


district system. Born, as was pointed out earlier, in a primitive agrarian 
age, the district shart had been a wanna product of fe society, an been a natural product of its society, and 
by the carly nineteenth century it was to be found in most parts of 
the Republic. Not only had the system attained a wide popularity, but 
generally it also Tae ace rE Never seri- 
ously challenged from on high, the power it exercised in the operation 
of its schools had become prodigious. 

In a simpler age all this had been convenient, and perhaps even 


meet and fitting. But with the advent of the city and its swarming 
collective needs, the district system was plainly archaic and a drag on 
ing unit in its own right, maintaining its own schools, engaging its own 
birchmen, and setting its own standards. Thus it could—and did— 


resist the city’s first efforts toward a city-wide coherence. Blocked time 
after time by its district princelings, the city, like the state, finally called 


8. For a fuller analysis of the superintendent’s current powers and prerog- 
atives, see p. 403. 
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its obstreperous members to order by placing all its schools under a 
Sjagle city board and supervisor. 

As early as the twenties New Orleans had put its primary schools 
and a central school under a board of regents and a director. But it 


was Buffalo, in 1837, which invented the office of city school superin- 
tendent. And it was Providence, a year later, which made the position 


ra professional as well as merely administrative. In the same year Louis- 
\. ville and Maysville, Kentucky, provided themselves with superintend- 
ents. In 1839 St. Louis followed their example, with Springfield, 
Massachusetts, on its heels. But getting the superintendency firmly on 
its legs was tedious work, and long after the fifties were in the shadows 
the district school was still to be reckoned with. Indeed, gxeq.the 
seventies had gone by before the movement toward city centralization 
nally gained impetus and led to the situation which today means the 
city superintendent’s chair is a national commonplace. : 
~~ County Supervision. An extension of the state’s drive may be found 
in the county. Although the duties of the first state superintendents 
were tomparatively light, the geographic stretches over which they 
ranged were often tremendous. In time, moreover, as free public 
chooling steadily grew, it became plainer and plainer that no one— 
not even a dynamo like Horace Mann—could alone deal with the 
steadily multiplying functions of the state’s highest educational post. 
From this realization there slowly evolved what is now the county 
superintendency. Rising in a number of ways, here, for example, from 
the office of town superintendent, there from the county board’s special 
function of administering land grants, the county superintendency 
became in the end the coordinating link between the central and local 
educational authority. In his local beat the county superintendent is 
second in command to the state superintendent. His duties, like those 
of his chief, were at first primarily clerical and fiscal. Sometimes he was 


empowered to inspect schools; and occasionally he was made to keep 
an_eye upon the classroom, appraising its goings-on and even certifi- 
cating its masters. In an age when Americans were bent on electing all 
their public officials, whether high or low, the superintendent’s position 
was usually an elective one. Consequently its professional nature, such 
as it was, was frequently overladen by the demands of practical politics. 


First-appearing in the thirties, the county superintendency made slow 
advance—in fact, by midcentury it was to be found in fewer than a 
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dozen states. But after Appomattox it spread more rapidly, and by 
1870 it had made its way into nearly all the senior states, while today, 
of course, it prevails on every side. 

Sectarianism. As localism stultified the progress of the tax- 
supported common school, so did sectarianism. Sanctioned through 
the centuries as learning’s archcustodian, the church had endowed her- 
self with high powers and prerogatives in this particular sphere. 
Though in the ages those powers had been whittled down considerably, 
yet even after the Revolution it was not unusual for church schools to 
draw financial sustenance from the state. But under a growing and 
assertive secularism the practice dwindled more and more until, in 
1833, when Massachusetts put an end to what remained of state sup- 
port for its churches, it came at last to a halt. 

In the public school signs of secularism had been visible even 
earlier. Thus, while in the colonial past it had been the minister’s 
responsibility to decide upon the fitness of the schoolmaster, and even, 
as in Dutch America, to keep him under ceaseless vigil, with the passage 
of time the power of the sacred office had diminished, becoming in the 
end mainly subtle and indirect rather than ex cathedra. Nevertheless, 
the ecclesiastic dominion was still powerful, and when it chose, as it 
sometimes did, to act, it could be very effective. 

For the youngsters the diminishing clerical sway revealed itself in 
a number of pleasant ways. True, the infant-damners and child-floggers 
had not yet departed, and their doctrines still haunted the common 
classroom. Nevertheless, a new spirit was abroad and here and there 
were a few faint signs in support of a mellower treatment of the young. 
However, before the sentiment of humanity finally came to the com- 
mon schoolroom whole forests of rattans were to be put to their dreaded 
use. Meanwhile there could be thanks for other boons. No longer,for 
example, was Cotton Mather’s hair-raising Spiritual Milk for Babes 
in use, Even the New England Primer, once as omnipresent as the 

Id Deluder himself, Was yielding ground, and in 1823, when it 
appeared in its Woodstock edition, it no longer ventured to scare the 
young neophyte with Adam’s fall in which “we sinned all,” but con- 
fronted him instead with the bear “who the forest prowls making 
surly sounds.” 

These and other wonders, however, came slowly and at long inter- 
vals. Following the familiar process by which the school adjusts itself 
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to shifting public opinion, they stole into being almost imperceptibly, 
and to the general public they were scarcely noticeable. Indeed, in 
1827, when Massachusetts put an end to the practice of buying sec- 
tarian texts with the taxpayer’s money, the Commonwealth was merely 
bestowing belated legal recognition on a situation which was already 
in actual existence. 

As the state’s intention in the matter of school control became 
clearer, the churches, aroused by the state’s steady and relentless pene- 
tration into a dominion once almost exclusively their own, marshaled 
their forces to resist. The combat, as might be expected, was fiercest 
where parochialism was in its fullest force. In Pennsylvania with its 
swarms of parish schools, and its subsidized sectarian schools for 
paupers, often cradles not only of faith and virtue, but also of alien 
tongues and cultures, the fight concentrated_against_the Free School 
Law of 1833. In Massachusetts the churches took the field against the 
establishment of the state board of education; and when, despite their 
tremendous efforts, it was established, they conspired to undo it. They 
resisted Horace Mann at every turn, denouncing him as Antichrist, 
and protesting, when it was ordained that in the public schools the 
Bible was to be read without comment, that such “public schools are 
Godless schools.’’® That note, of course, still echoes—indeed of recent 
years it has even increased in stridency. In his own day, however, Mann 
was more than a match for such obscurantists. Consequently, in 1849, 
when he walked out of his office for the last time, the nonsecfarian 
pattern of Massachusetts public education appeared to be fixed. But 
Mann made his farewell just on the eve of the great surge of Catholic 
immigration. Subsequently, as the Holy Church grew in number and 
influence, the nonsectarian nature of public education, which naturally 
discommoded it, was challenged anew. Not only did the church 
denounce the public school; it also demanded state assistance to run 
schools of its own. It was past midcentury when the uproar came to 
its end at last with the adoption, in 1853, of a constitutional amend- 
ment prohibiting any religious sect from sharing the funds appropriated 
for education. 

In the City of New York, where most things are likely to be on the 
grand scale, the battle between the legions of God and those of Caesar 


9. Matthew H. Smith, The Ark of God on a New Cart, Boston, 1847, pp. 
10 ff. 
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was fought with a becoming ferocity. It was provoked, unwittingly 
enough, in 18 en the Bethel Baptist Church, which had opened 
a small nondenominational school for the poor, was allowed by special 
act to share in the state’s school fund. Almost at once other religious 
clans raised a cry for similar help—a state of affairs which, quite 
understandably, brought gray hairs to the Public School Society, then 
the city’s favorite purveyor of free education. To allay the Society’s 
fears, the legislature introduced the practice of handing the city’s share 
of the state’s school appropriation to the City Council, letting that body 
fret over the problem of apportioning and distributing it. 

For the next few years peace descended on Manhattan. But in 
1831, when the Council granted funds to the Roman Catholic Benevo- 
lent Society to conduct a school for orphans and turned down a Metho- 
dist request for a similar consideration, the old wounds were opened 
again, and for the next few years they festered with no cure in sight. 
In 1840; when the Council rejected a Catholic demand for a division 
of the city’s schoo! fund; the rebuffed Romans stampéd off to Albany 


to demand redress from the legislature. They were supported by a 
Scotch Presbyterian and a Hebrew Church, a rare and ominous alli- 


ance, indeed, and one cemented in this case by a common and over- 
whelming yearning for school money. However, the lawgivers, suspect- 
ing hidden political booby traps, preferred to move warily, if at all. 
Finally, after two years of sober thought, they took action. For the City 
of New York they established a board of education and charged it with 
running the publi ic schools. At the same time—more enduringly, no 
doubt, than they ever dreamed—they ordained that no public funds 
might be employed for the furtherance of sectarian education. Upon 
this laic foundation the present p' public school system of New York 
still stands.*° 

In other states the sectarian issue fanned similar flames. Every- 
where there were demands and counterdemands, even libels, assaults, 
and riots. The problem, of course, was not merely one of faith and of 
the public purse; as is natural and inevitable in this great land it took 
on a political coloration. Thus, in 1841, the Whigs of New York de- 


10. The best brief historical account Beacon Press, Boston, 1950. For the 
of this controverted question is R. various aspects of the current situation 
Freeman Butts, The American Tradi- see pp. 416 ff, 
tion in Religion and Education, The 
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clared against sectarian schools. A decade later, or thereabouts, the 
Know-nothing Party, though applauding the use of the Good Book 
in the public school, frowned upon the sectarian school. Everywhere 
more or less the same solution was finally arrived at. State after state 
adopted constitutional measures tabooing the use of public money for 
sectarian ends. Sometimes, of course, doubts have arisen to plague and 
baffle us as to what is sectarian and what is not. Is it sectarian or not, 
for example, for teachers in the public school to wear religious robes, 
to don the sacred collar and chasuble? Is it sectarian or not to chant 
the Lord’s Prayer in the public house of learning? And, finally, is it 
sectarian or not to sing Christmas hymns or to present the Christmas 
story in children’s playlets? All these problems, and others even more 
entangled, have tortured the public mind. Nor have the efforts of 
lawmaking served to lighten or abate them. As befits the national and 
inherent diversity, the answers and solutions which have been essayed 
have varied from ocean to ocean. Thus, where one state says “yes,” 
another says “no. Sometimes, when doubts became disputes, and 
disputes raged unresolved, the help of the courts was enlisted to bring 
them to an end. But for all such disturbance of the public peace, the 
nonsectarian nature of American public education, though still at- 
tacked—and, it seems, with increasing force—has thus far succeeded 
in holding its ground.” 


11. For the more recent aspects of the problem see p. 419. 


Chapter 10. Some Other 


Developments 


i cultural upheavals which fashioned the common schools and 
elicited the public capital and authority to make them going concerns 
were at the bottom of several other new developments. Once again 
these had their advent in the cities and in the more flourishing towns 
and counties, and it was there that they got their first foothold. There 
the three Rs were overhauled and amplified; there the hoary com- 
bination of primer and prayer book was abandoned; and there the 
moldering operations of ‘schoolniastering began to bie sharply and 
critically viewed. It was in the city, moreover, where group instruction 
was introduced, where primary and intermediary schools first showed 
themselves, where they fused into the full-grown elementary_school, 
and where, in the end, they were capped and consummated by the 
public high school. 

New Textbooks. Bred from the Reformation, the first American 
schools, as we have seen, were little more than nurseries for the faith. 
Preparing their novices for the inevitable Day of Judgment, they put 
their main confidence in reading, and particularly in piety and virtue, 
and with ever-lurking hints of brimstone. Writing was of little conse- 
quence, and arithmetic was of even less. Usually, in fact, when the 
mystery of numbers was broached, it was done for a special cause and 
under a private roof. Nevertheless, in the course of the seventeenth 
century the three Rs gradually assumed the respectability of a regular 
and standard offering, and for a school to be without them would cer- 
tainly have marked it as somewhat inferior. 

A few generations more, however, and the schoolboy’s life began 
to be far more incommoded. Noah Webster’s triple threat to ignorance, 
compounded as speller, reader, and grammar, made its advent, and 
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so did the geographies of ledidiah Morse and Nathaniel Dwight, both 
of which appeared in 1 1795 * The subject of arithmetic, as we have 
seen, lagged behind. But i in 182 I when Warren Colburn’ S First Lessons 


in 1 popularity, having been made sufferable at last ns novices.” In the 
same year Davenport’s History of the United States came upon the 
scene, as did Goodrich’s work of the same title. The former, which need 
not long detain us, was no more than a historical catechism. A ware- 
house of dates and names, the Declaration of Independence, and the 
Federal Constitution, it became the archetype of the crambooks which 
today rise mountain high in student bookstores everywhere. Goodrich’s 
book, for all its inevitable limitations, was by contrast at least a _£O- 
herent exposition. It enjoyed a fine popularity, and there was soon mn a 
brisk trade in it. In fact, in hardly more than a decade its first edition 
was reprinted forty times. Its nearest rival was Noah Webster’s History 
of the United States, which, though less successful, was highly patriotic 
in tenor and hence was widely read. It was the first history book, to 
include a study of the Constitution; for this reason savants in this 
sphere have commonly credited it with having launched the study of 
government and public affairs in the American classroom. 

Laic in tone, and written with an eye to the simple pedagogic 
niceties, the majority of these schoolbooks were accorded a warm wel- 
come. Schoolmasters generally commended them, and no doubt de- 
servedly so. For not only did they help the teachers by unraveling and 
clarifying their subject for them, but they also simplified the business 
of divulging it to the learner. Their fabulous success gave rise to the 
familiar flocks of imitators, Webster’s book alone being but the first 
of dozens more or less like it. Several notches lower in renown than 
Webster’s work, yet high in the esteem in which they were generally 
held, were Caleb Bingham’s American Preceptor (1794) and Co- 


peat = ontssertc sii ba EE onceldEi 1a 
lumbia Orator (1797) and Lindley Murray’s English Reader ( 1800) 2 


a lin- 


- The speller was issued in 1783, 
the grammar a year later, and the 
reader in 1790. Taken together, the 
three books paraded under the title of 
“A Grammatical Institute of the 
English Language, comprising an Easy, 
Concise, and Systematic Method of 
Education, designed for the use of 


English Schools in America,” 
guistic thousand-legger which everyday 
parlance soon brought down to Web- 
ster’s Elementary. 

2. See p. 119. 

3. All these books sold magnificently, 
and were their authors currently with 
us, they would no doubt have Cadil- 
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The first of these was written on a system of gradation, a practice 
which had been urged upon schoolmen by the ancient Quintilian, but 
which for some unfathomable reason was still so rare as to be almost 
unique. Like most of its competitors, the Orator had arrayed its pages 
with selected prose and poesy and rhetorical volleys from the patriots. 
In a day when memorizing was still the indispensable gymnastic for 
the intellect, the passages were expected not only to be rendered freely 
from the lips, but they were also to be learned by heart—an affront, 
of course, to any self-respecting schoolboy, but a practice which con- 
tinues to this day to command itself to proud parenthood everywhere. 

With the issuance in 1836 of the Rev. Dr. William Holmes Mc- 
Guffey’s First and Second Readers, juvenile reading entered a new 
era.* Enlarged during the next few years, the two became a series of 
six—The McGuffey Eclectic Readers. ‘They were graded from cover 
to cover, and they were illustrated. Discarding the mournful solemnity 
of their forerunners, they gave glamor to their pages with scenes of 
kiteflying, skating, ballplaying, with dignitaries from the world of 
animals, and with felicitous views of the domestic fireside. For three 
generations, and very likely for even more, McGuffey dazzled young 
America with “George Washington and his Little Hatchet,” the ‘‘Old 
Oaken Bucket,” and the deathless cantos of “Woodman Spare That 
Tree,” “The Boy Stood on the Burning Deck,” and “Twinkle, Twinkle 
Little Star.”° The Readers leaped into high favor, and soon they were 
being employed all over the Republic—except for New England, which 
worshiped at other shrines. For half a century, it has been said, they 
and the Bible constituted the rural American’s main literary fodder.® 


lacs aplenty. In not quite forty years 
the Preceptor sold close to 640,000 
copies and the Orator 200,000. 

4. Alice McGuffey Ruggles, The 
Story of the McGuffeys, American 
Book Company, New York, 1950. 
Though a bit partial, it presents the 
essential facts, and it does it briefly. 
More scholarly is Henry M. Vail, A 
History of the McGuffey Readers. See 
also Henry F. Pringle and Katharine 
Pringle, “He Scared the Devil out of 
Grandpa,” The Saturday Evening Post, 


January, 1955, p. 112. 


5. To these ,time brought many 
others, including some by Longfellow, 
Whittier, Dryden, Milton, Wordsworth, 
Shakespeare, and similar magnificoes. 
Apparently the familiar notion that 
lovely letters were introduced to the 
school reader by the noted German 
professor, Friedrich WHerbart, is in 
need of some re-examination. 

6. This couple I incline to make a 
trinity with the addition of the writ- 
ings of Horatio Alger, Jr. Altogether 
his books are said to have sold from 
120 million to 250 million copies. 
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Rivals, of course, soon lurked on every side. But “Old Guff” was ready, 
and their threats were swiftly countered. Like all capital wars, whether 
gory or not, the combat was mainly due to the lure of the Golden 
Calf. In the long run, however, the McGuffey Readers not only won 
the day but had the almost unbelievable sale of some 125 million 
copies, for all of which their author got not a cent more than $1,000." 

During colonial days the formal study of grammar had been re- 
served mostly for the pupil of robust mind, and for several generations 
at least he had chiefly used Dilworth’s New Guide to the Mother 
LTongye. First printed in 1740 in the motherland, the book made its 
way into New England where by and by it was reprinted. Soon after 
the Revolution its popularity wore off, and with the appearance of 
Noah Webster’s grammar, it presently succumbed. But even the cele- 
brated Noah’s “plain and comprehensive grammar” soon had rivals, 
notably Lindley Murray’ Grammar (1795) and Caleb Bing- 
ham’s The Young Lady’s Accidence (1799). Of the two, Murray’s 
volume was clearly the more impressive. So ordered and comprehen- 
sive, in fact, was its handling of the subject that its author became 
venerated as the Father of English Grammar—though that paternity 
today seems somewhat in question. Gifted though he was in strange 
and rare participles, pronouns, and interjections, and even in the moods 
of verbs and the cases of nouns, Murray was not unsympathetic to 
youth’s natural indifference to such grammatical fauna. Hence, to 
make them more arresting, and also perhaps somewhat more intel- 
ligible, he essayed to reveal their essential traits and manners pictori- 
ally—a_ practice which is still rega regarded | highly | by current masters of 
the pedagogic art. Despite the repellant character of its subject—or, 
more likely, because of it— Murray’s treatise found a wide audience 
among American schoolmasters, and even among those in England, 


where its author lived in his declining years. In the United States his 


Though, as literature, they were rub- 
bish, the support they gave to the 
Good Life was enormous, and their 
net effect must have been considerable. 

7. McGuffey, for all his Scottish 
canniness, sold his rights outright. Per- 
haps his immortal shadow is compen- 
sated somewhat by the knowledge that 
at Oxford, Ohio, Miami University 


has created a McGuffey Museum, 
which houses not only hundreds of the 
famous readers, but also the octagonal 
revolving desk which McGuffey used, 
besides many other relics. See Harvey 
C. Minnich, “William Holmes Mce- 
Guffey and the Peerless Pioneer Mc- 
Guffey Readers,” Miami University 
Bulletin, Series 26, July, 1928. 
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book passed through no less than fifty issues while a condensed version 
of it attained a production of 120,000 copies. 

The tremendous outpouring of textbooks was not without its bad 
side. It was no light task for a schoolmaster—even, indeed, for a 
pedant—to keep abreast of them all, and in fact he sometimes failed 
to do so. In that day as in this one, moreover, the eloquence of the 
book drummer was powerful—sufficient at all events to cause the adop- 
tion of some shoddy writings. When teachers understood next to noth- 
ing of the advantage of employing a uniform text, the relentless piling- 
up of schoolbooks could be, and often was, engulfing. Actually, in 
certain places the situation became so muddling that it was not at all 
uncommon for children in a single school to be found approaching 
the same subject through a maze of different schoolbooks. It was largely 
to bring some order into this tangled traffic that the call for the use 
of a uniform text went out. But the way toward such a goal had many 
pitfalls, and the movement along it was lamentably slow. In fact, 
it was not until the sixties that the use of uniform texts became general, 
and that.school authorities here and there began to issue lists of rec- 
ommended textbooks, 

New Sub jects. The -new-style text, as has been said, was a response 
to the shifting culture. To its inexorable workings the school itself was 
of course responsive. And between the two there developed a sort of 
interchange wherein one bore upon the other. Thus, on the one hand, 
textbooks displayed and developed new subjects; while on the other 
hand, schools initiated courses wherein the new books found a ready 
accommodation. 

_ Where the Puritan schoolboy had been taught little more than 
reading and writing, and the customary amount of religion, his nine- 
teenth-century counterpart had much more to contend with. Not only 
had the three Rs become permanent features, but in the cities they 
were appearing in such novel guises as declamation, oratory, gram- 
mar, word analysis, spelling, and ciphering. Some schools were even 
venturing into geography, American history, and civics. Nor was it 
unusual for girls to pay some attention to sewing. As the curriculum 
thus became more and more crowded, subjects jostled one another 
for their place within it. For years arithmetic, for example, contended 
with grammar, and geography with mete The one subject which 
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was promptly filled with a new and omnipresent stress on virtue and 
good works. As a result, every subject from reading to history—even 
arithmetic—appeared cleansed with moral detergents, and every 
schoolbook, from Webster to McGuffey, had its pages scented and 
powdered with the postulates of ethics and _propriety.® 

Eventually the curricular changes affected even the lawmakers. 
Where the Massachusetts Law of 1647 had been content to command 
instruction in but reading and writing, its successor of 178g called 
in addition for spelling, grammar, English usage, and correct and 
decorous behavior. Some forty years later the Commonwealth insisted 
also on a knowledge of geography, and in 1857 it added American 
history to the list of its prescriptions. Similar changes occurred in the 
rest of New England, as well as in some of the Western states, in 
particular Ohio and Michigan, in the settlement of which New Eng- 
landers had played an important part. 

The Growth of the Elementary School. As the curriculum ex- 
panded, so also did the school. It had started out primitively, a one- 
room caboose, frequented by urchins of varying years, scaling academ- 
ically from novice to veteran, and with a term of attendance that was 
all too brief—often, indeed, indeterminate. It evolved into an organi- 
zation whose pupils were neatly differentiated, penned in separate 
classrooms, each subject to its own master, with group instead of in- 
dividual instruction and with more days to the school term and more 
years to the total academic operation. As a whole, however, this trans- 
formation was far from rapid. Nor can it be said to have been general. 
Its fulfillment bridged the half century before the Civil War, and it 
was effected mostly in the cities and in some of the more populous 
counties. In the rural parts, which still accounted for five of every six 
Americans, the Little Red School House continued for years to come 
to dispense its meager offering. 

Although the pace and details of the metamorphosis varied from 
place to place, the factors which lay behind it were common to most. 
Basically these were the pressure of a growing population and the 
rapidly increasing school enrollments, with the never-ending need to 
make provision for them. The intrusion of new subjects and the 


8. It was said of Webster that “he has been claimed for McGuffey, and, 
taught millions to read and not one no doubt, for several others of that 
to sin,” Exactly the same distinction day. 
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expansion of older ones made matters still more complex; as did the 
mounting flood of textbooks. To grapple with a situation which was 
moving from complexity to confusion, some communities had recourse 
to organization. In 1789, for example, Boston founded three reading 
schools and three writing schools for children between seven and four- 
teen. But to gain access to them the children had to be on familiar 
terms with the rudiments of spelling and reading. In the beginning 
such schools were separate, and sometimes they were even a consider- 
able distance apart; but eventually they were brought together under 
a common roof. By the early twenties the Boston small fry could per- — 
form all their academic feats in a single two-room schoolhouse. Writing 
and arithmetic were taught in a classroom on the lower floor, while 
for reading, and its handmaids of spelling, accentuation, grammar, 
and composition, the pupils betook themselves to the room above. 
Each chamber could accommodate some two hundred children, and 
was usually staffed by a triumvirate of masters, each, however, inde- 
pendent and all simultaneously conducting different recitations.® 

To be allowed into this Eden it was still necessary to have com- 
mand of the fundamental steps. To make this possible the city created 
the so-called “primary school.” It was, in essence, an infant school, 
designed to introduce the four-year-old to the ABCs, and to have him 
fit, by the time he was seven, for the reading and writing schools, 
which now assumed the name of “English grammar school.” Alto- 
gether the rising Bostonian thus spent ten years in the élémentary 
school, three of them in the primary school and the rest in the grammar 
school. The differentiation of elementary schooling into upper and 
_lower levels was followed by yet another innovation in 1823, when 
the reading school ventured to classify and organize the offerings of 
its four _classes. A quarter of a century later the city fathers outdid 
themselves and all their forerunners when they discovered the advan- 
tage of manning every class in the grammar school with a master of 
its own. Another eight years, however, were to lapse before the primary 
school was given the same facility. 

Elsewhere the pattern of unfoldment was more or less the same, 
though of course it varied somewhat with the locality. Most commun- 


g. For a portrayal of the Boston of the Public Schools of Boston prior 
schools see William B. Towle, “Memo- to 1800,” American Journal of Educa- 
rial to Caleb Bingham, with Notices tion, vol. 5, pp. 325 ff., 1858. 
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ities, like Boston, managed ably enough with an elementary school 
composed of two parts. Others, in the immemorial manner of the 
pedagogue, carried differentiation still further. Toledo, for example, 
put its young through an elementary school made up_of primary, 
secondary, intermediate, and grammar divisions, each of a two-year 
duration. By the same token, the age of induction varied. Thus, where 
Boston recruited pupils when they were but four, elsewhere the age 
was five, and more commonly it was six. There was divergence too in 
the number of years it took to assimilate an elementary schooling. 
Where the child was fed a light fare as, for example, in the district 
school, he needed less than six years. In the city, on the other hand, 
sometimes as many as nine years were required. 


Classify1 ls J ce_ with their years and their scho- 


lastic_accomplishment, and arranging them in grades, each with 1 
jon, naseu.tad eee erga ate ate 
The notion of graded instruction was, in truth, not a novelty at all. 
It had been urged more than once before, notably by Jan Amos 
Comenius in the seventeenth century. But it remained for the monitorial 
schools to take up the idea and to work it out, and by their marked 
success advertise its virtues. In the more traditional school a cautious 
beginning was made when, as a concession to the swarms of pupils 
confronting him, the master was given reinforcements in the shape of 
a subaltern, and when, to make it possible to conduct recitations with 
some decorum, small anterooms for this purpose were set off from the 
main classroom. Unlike the graded school of today, its forerunner was 
devoid of any coordination. There was no principal to direct and 
police it, and each teacher, divorced from the doings of his colleagues, 
was omnipotent in his own domain. 

Such a system, it is plain, was very wasteful, and as the common 
schools gave indications of attaining permanence, they were criticized 
for employing it. Horace Mann not only upbraided them for their 
inefficiency, but in 1843, in his Seventh Report, he ventured to point 
up the comparative superiority of the graded schools then flourishing 
among the Prussians.*° The report, it may be recalled, set off a furious 
argument. Yet among the Boston schoolmasters, who were almost 
solidly against it, one stood up for Mann, at least on the subject of the 
graded school. Three years after the report’s appearance John Phil- 


10. Seventh Report, pp. 21, 84. 
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brick undertook to translate his concurrence into the reorganization 
of the Quincy Grammar School. Another year, and the plan was 
embodied in a brand-new building. For its day Quincy was something 
of an eighth wonder. Four stories high, it had benches for almost 700 
pupils, a principal’s office, a dozen classrooms, each enriched with a_ 
private clothes closet, and an auditorium so huge it could hold the entire 
corps of students, all the teachers, the principal, and, if the need arose, 
a squadron of guests. Besides giving the urban school a new architec- 


ture, Quincy marked the coming of the full-blown | graded s school. “There 


is some reason to believe, moreover, that Quincy may well have given 
rise to the notion, now discountenanced, that a school must at all times 
reserve a seat and desk for each of its inhabitants.* In its own time, 
however, Quincy attracted many eulogies, and in the next few years 
graded schools were appearing all over the city. Three years later 
Philbrick, now risen to the city superintendency, brought the graded 
system into the primary | school.** Meanwhile, in a variety of forms 
the system showed itself elsewhere, and by the fifties it had stopped 
being a novelty. This is not to say that it had become a national com- 
monplace, for it was a reality only in the urban centers. In the rest 
of the land, namely the bulk of the Republic, grading remained more 
or less unknown. In some rural schools, indeed, it was not adopted 
until long after the turn of the century. 

The Advent of the High School. The forces which had led to the 
American elementary school also affected the secondary school. They 
had been at work, in some measure, in the eighteenth century when, 
challenging the Latin grammar school, they engendered a more pop- 
ular curriculum, one which eventually became the mark of the acad- 
emy."® To most of its customers, who were largely of the middle class, 
the academy gave training for the station wherein, presumably, they 


eee 


would some day live and 1 work. To a small number, whose eyes were 


directed toward a higher preferment, it offered the intellectual exer- 
cise then demanded for admission by the college. All in all the acad- 


11. The idea of providing a school cation, New York, 1931, pp. 73 ff. 
seat for every child was not seriously 12. John D. Philbrick, Twenty-ninth 
challenged until 1908, when William. Semi-annual Report of the Superin- 
Wirt applied the principles of “multi- tendent of Public Schools of the City 
ple use and balanced load” to the of Boston, 1874, pp. 162 ff. 
schools of Gary, Ind. See Adolphe E. 13. See pp. 128 ff. 

Meyer, John Dewey and Modern Edu- 
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emy, like the Republic itself, was a patchwork of diversity, full of 
lively elements, some directed this way and some directed that, but 
complying in the main with the pragmatic outlook of the American 
people. 

The academy rose to its apogee during the middle of the nine- 
a ror at about the time the common school was gaining its 
first solid victories. These did not directly affect the academy, of course. 
Yet its class appeal and its restricted recruitment soon made it a target 
for the partisans of democracy, as did the fact that although it was 
private, all too often it was seeking to tap public funds. Once the com- 
mon school had gained a permanent position, the limited chance it 
afforded the masses to acquire any learning beyond it became the 
subject of growing criticism. This was first expressed in a drive to 
expand the elementary curriculum of the common school, and it 
reached a triumphant conclusion with the acceptance of the principle 
which underlies the existence of the free public high school and, in 
certain advanced and civilized places, publicly supported higher 
learning. 

The goal was first achieved in 1821, in Boston, when the English 
Classical School was _established.** A few years later it discarded 
the “‘classical” label from its shingle, thus helping to quell any linger- 
ing suspicions about its actual motives. The school was maintained out 
of the public purse and was to_provide free, nonclassical secondary 
education for the sons of the “mercantile and mechanic classes.” To be 
admitted, children had to be at least twelve years old and have a 
knowledge of the three Rs. During the three years they occupied its 
classrooms the pupils of English High turned their talents upon com- 
position, grammar, and declamation, including, so their masters re- 
assured them, “the best English authors, their errors and beauties.” 
In addition there were ponderings over theoretic mathematics besides 
some of its applications to navigation and surveying. Most of the re- 
maining moments were given up to geography, history, logic, and to 
moral and political philosophy. Pupils were spared the terrors of foreign 
languages. 

14. For the school’s reason for Elmer Ellsworth Brown, The Making 
being, its proposed curriculum and of our Middle Schools, Longmans, 
general intentions, see the report of Green & Co., Inc., New York, 1903, 


the school committee, as quoted— _ pp. 208 ff. 
though, alas, not documented—by 
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The_English High School was strictly for boys. In 1826 the girls 
were given a high school of their own, somewhat diluted, it is true, 
and run on lowly monitorial lines.*® Even so, it must have met a sub- 
stantial need. With space for only 130, it soon found itself turning 
away more girls than it accepted. But the clamor for admission con- 
tinued. As a matter of fact, in two years it became so determined that 
the city fathers, utterly flabbergasted by such a vast phenomenon, 


abolished the school altogether. By way of softening the blow, however,* 


they proceeded to extend the range of the girls’ elementary school. 
The year which celebrated the opening of Boston’s first public 


high school saw the rise of a similar shrine in Portland, Maine, fol- 
lowed three years later by another one at Worcester, Massachusetts. 
The first high school to venture forth outside of New ew England was 
probably the one which was as opened i in 1825 in the City ity of New York. 
But what gave the American high school its first real impetus was not 
these few and scattered beginnings, but a law which Massachusetts 
adopted in 1827. Fought for by the redoutable James en Carter, this 
statute, though it never made overt reference to a high school, called 
upon every | town_of 500 families, tax-supported and under the public 
hand, to ‘to teach American history, algebra, geometry, bookkeeping, and 
surveying, besides the common run of elementary subjects. In addition, 
towns of 4,000 were required to add general history, rhetoric, logic, 
Latin, and Greek.*® Like the memorable enactment of 1647, the one 


which had threatened the Old Deluder Satan, the Law of 1827 made ; 


was, however, a great eeilf between the law’s pretension and the re- 
sultant deed. Towns not only flouted its stipulations, but two years 
after its enactment all its force was lost when its provisions were made 


permissive instead of mandatory. For the next generation the measure 


15. Public notice of the proposed natural philosophy, moral philosophy, 
appointment of “a Master for the the evidences of Christianity, and sev- 
High School for Girls” was given in eral other mysteries. Whether such a 
the Boston press. He was “expected walking Oxford ever made application 

. . to be prepared to teach” not only is not known; certainly none was ever 
the three Rs in all their usual forms hired. The advertisement seeking him 
and adornments, but also general his- may be found in the Boston Colum- 
tory, the history of the United States, bian Sentinel, Nov. 5, 1825. 
of England, Rome and Greece, alge- 16. Laws of Massachusetts, Chapter 
bra, geometry, botany, chemistry, as- CXLIII, January Session, 1827. 
tronomy, bookkeeping, Latin, French, b7. See pp.31. ff. 
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reeled from compromise to compromise, sometimes gaining, sometimes 


losing, in strength, until finally in 1857 it was restored to its original 
form. Despite its transformations, the Massachusetts Law of 1827 | 


was of historic importance, The first state law to decree the public 
maintenance and _s f high schools, it became the model for 


similar _vel ventures elsewhere, notably in Maine, Vermont, and .New 
Hampshire. By the sixties, some 300 high schools were reported in 


various places, as far west, in fact, as San Francisco, ‘0, and as far south 
as New Orleans. 

Despite these impressive numbers, however, it was no easy matter 
to bring the high school into the brotherhood of America’s public 
learning. For years the academy’s towering prestige told against its 
public rival. Arrayed against the high school, moreover, were the same 
cabalists and propagandists who had waged war upon the common 
school. As we know, there was a gradual yielding on the issue of the 
public support of the lower school. But apart from that, the opposition 
to tax-supported schooling continued firm and intransigent. The os- 
cillations of the Law of 1827, its enactment, abandonment, and res- 
toration—all in the space of thirty years—represent, in the gross, the 
advance, retreat, and ultimate success of the advocates of the free 
public high school. Even after the sixties, however, the controversy 
set off public fevers. In fact, it was not until 1 that it finally 
abated when the Michigan Supreme Court, u a the city of 
Kalamazoo in a suit broughtagainst fe by one ofits citizens, declared 
the city’s high school a meet and legal part of the state’s public school 
system.*® In much of the Middle West the Kalamazoo judgment car- 
ried great weight. Together with the Massachusetts Law of 1827 it 
helped, no doubt, to give encouragement and sanction to more aspir- 
ing high schools than any other bit of jurisprudence to come out of 
nineteenth-century America. 

Despite its name, which is held to be of Scottish provenance, the 
high school is indigenous to the United States, while the Latin gram- 
mar school, which it superseded, was an importation from the older 
world.*® The former was in key with national and democratic aspir- 


18. 30 Michigan Reports (1874- com’s A Year in Europe, which was 
1875), pp. 69 ff. first issued in 1818 and again in 1824, 
19. The term probably became and which makes reference to the 
American usage from Professor Gris- work of the Edinburgh High School. 
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ations; the later was at bottom European, and if it was not aristocratic 
extension of the lower school, completed the learner’s education. The 


learning. The modern high school still preserves its original function, 
but, like the academy before it, it now also will prepare its pupils for 
college. As an extension of the elementary school, the American high 
school created an educational ladder offering the child a continuous 
education from the first faltering steps toward the ABCs to the final 
snaring of his high school diploma. To accomplish this feat the high 
school accepted its pupils at an age of usually no less than twelve, when, 
supposedly, they had vanquished the primary elementals. By contrast, 
the Latin grammar school received its budding Ciceronians when they 
were nine—again an old and alien custom. The advent of the educa- 
tional ladder in America was fateful. It gave a structural coherence to 
the native educational organization, and thereby devised the mecha- 
nism—if nothing more—to enable every child to work his way to the 
loftiest educational heights. Meanwhile, Europe, clinging for the most 
part to its tradition, developed a dual school system with one set of 
schools for the commoner and another, separate and distinct, for the 
so-called “elite.” 

The Rise of the State University. Like the lower learning, the Amer- 
ican college struck out in new directions, but its advance, as usual, was 
more cautious. For the most part it maintained a decorous reserve, like 
its colonial ancestor, apportioning its revelation among but a fragment 
of the public. Then, reassured by the jurisprudence which underlay the 
outcome of the Dartmouth College Case, it increased with astounding 
abandon, more than a hundred new colleges doing business by midcen- 
tury and close to another hundred in the decade that followed.*° Over 
half of them were one-building, denominational institutions, consecra- 
ted to Christian teaching and to the classics and straining to fit the bulk 
of their registrants for the clerical stole. But despite their confined and 
strict beginnings, their roster glitters today with venerated names, as 
witness, Amherst, Haverford, Oberlin, and dozens of others like them. 
Their appeal, like their scope, has, of course, long since undergone an 
enormous change and no little augmentation. 


Griscom’s book was reviewed in the 1824), and was widely discussed. 
North American Review (January, 20. See pp. 135 ff. 
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If the Dartmouth verdict was a boon for the private Oxfords, then 
for their public relations, the state universities, it was assuredly no 
calamity. Blocked from making the private college a liegeman of the 
state, certain states now began universities of their own. But their 
development was labored and the increase in their number slow—much 
slower, indeed, than with the conventional colleges—and until after 
the middle of the century there were comparatively few of them. 

The opposition to the state university was substantially the one 
which had harried the lower schools some years earlier. All the ancient 
dirges were intoned, from the familiar one that education was no 
business of government to the equally mournful one that its support 
was somehow distressful to God and humanity. There were the usual 
outcries from affrighted pastors who beheld in public education, and 
especially in its highest form, the devil’s face of secularism, and even 
of atheism. Oddly enough, even the private colleges looked darkly 
at the newcomer, not, however, for the intellectual revolutions it might 
lead to, but rather for the threat it posed to their enrollments, and 
hence to the cashbox of their bursar. 

Yet somehow public higher learning made progress. When it finally 
attained permanence, it formed the last and topmost rung of the 
American educational ladder. Its origin, for once, lay not in New 
England, nor even amid the opylence of the big A and cities, but 
in sub-Potomac lands, in Gla¥Nia and North Gzktltfa, both of which 
had chartered universities by the eighteenth century.** Neither of them, 
however, was a truly public source of learning, and a generation went 
by before one appeared. When it did, in_1825, it was the University 
of Virginia, the dazzling materialization of Jefferson’s imagination. 
For years that university was beset by obscurantists, both sacred and 
secular, but in the end it was able to surmount most of its afflic- 
tions, and to extend its civilizing influence far beyond its campus, es- 
pecially into the higher learning of the South.*” However, it was in the 
vast range of the national domain that the state university prospered 
most. In New England and what had been the Middle Colonies, it 
had a harder time. The first to open its gates was Vermont which, in 
1838, rechartered its “university as a state university. 

~~“As the colonial college had yielded to the attraction of a religious 
culture, so the state university submitted to the pull of the secular 


21. See pp. 134 ff. 22. See p. 132. 
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world. Reflecting the opinions of its parent, the state, it favored the 
newer intellectual wonders—the sciences, natural and political, and 
the modern languages, especially French. But religion was by no means 
a spent or negligible force. Sometimes, indeed, it was quite the opposite, 
as, for example, in the Second Awakening, in a flood of moral and 
humanitarian causes seeking to save souls, and in denominationalism 
itself.** Its power was manifest not only in the founding of more and 
more houses for sectarian learning; sometimes it affected even secular 
teachings. Sometimes, for example, the stars were searched through 
Presbyterian telescopes, and even the language of the Romans was 
approached with Total Immersionist assumptions. It was not until the 
second half of the century that the University of Michigan finally suc- 


ceeded_in_cutting-itself loose from the restrictions placed upon its 
scholars.** The first state university to accomplish this feat, Michigan 
incited a number of others to follow her lead. Of course, the triumph 
of academic freedom has been neither full nor final. Normally the 
savants of the state universities have been as free as those in the private 
colleges to seek the truths of their specialty as they choose and see fit. 
But this is not to say that they have escaped molesting, or that they 
have not been threatened or even cashiered on grounds plainly political 
or economic, rather than for a lack of scholarly competence. 

The secularism which enabled the higher learning to break free 
from religious domination was not confined to the state university. 
It soon influenced the older centers of learning, slowly but inexorably 
displacing the classics and substituting the rival disciplines of science, 
government, history, and the living tongues and letters. 

_ The Advance of Technical Learning. In a land where the noise 
of the machine was growing louder and louder, the idea of a higher 
technical learning was sure to show itself soon or late. From the forties 
on, in fact, the men of Congress were bombarded with demands to 
lend a hand in the establishment of colleges to teach agriculture, archi- 
tecture, the mechanic arts, and similar specialties. In_1859 the law- 
makers gave som ith their passage of a bill awarding 


20,000 acres of public land to each state for each of its congressmen 


23. See pp. 144 ff. For the university’s tremendous prog- 

24. For the program of studies in ress see H. P. Tappan, University of 
1843 see Joint Documents of the Michigan, New York, 1851. 
Legislature of Michigan, 1852, p. 388. 
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in the House and Senate to endow aco . teach some branches 


of learning as are related to agriculture cai ae arts.” But 
under President Buchanan’s veto the proposed measure died.*® Not 
daunted, however, its sponsor, the Hon. Justin Morrill, senator from 
Vermont, essayed anew,.and in 1862, cole aa White House, 
he succeeded. Save for the increase of each grant from 20,000 to 
30,000 acres and the inclusion of military science and tactics as re- 
quired study, the new law was substantially like the previous proposal. 
The Morrill Act was far-reaching in effect. From it came the so-called 
“land grant colleges,” of which there are now more than half a hun- 
dred. Because of it, also, a number of faltering state universities were 
saved from ruin, while at the same time new ones were given a start. 
Inevitably, the law gave a tremendous lift to the scientific pursuit of 
agriculture and engineering. All the states s stand among Morrill’s bene- 
ficiaries, as do Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. All in all they have 
shared in grants aggregating almost 114% million acres of public land.” 
If one may count the military, then the idea of a higher technical 
school took its first practical form behind the armed battlements of 
West_Point with the establishment, in_1802, of the U.S. Military 
Academy. In civilian trappings, however, it displayed itself for the 
first time in 1824 when The Rensselaer School—later renamed 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute—was founded at Troy, ‘New York. 
Intended for the new farmer as well as the new ‘technologist, “Rensselaer 
became America’s first agricultural college as well as its - first. tech- 
nological one. From the start it experimented with novelty. It was the 
originator of field trips, summer work, extension courses, and similar 
ideas, now as familiar to the American higher learning as glee clubs 
and scholarships for hurdlers and high jumpers, but once heretical 
enough to cause some earnest alarm. Its bold adventuring brought 
Rensselaer wide and deserved acclaim, and presently it was fetching 


students from all over the land. Even Bachelors who had served their 


25. Buchanan held, among other Congress, XXXVII, Part V, p. 543. 


things, that it was doubtful whether 
Congress had the right to make such 
a gift; that the proposal would work 
injury on the existing colleges; and 
that possibly it would fail to advance 
agriculture and the mechanic arts. 
House Miscellaneous Documents, 53d 
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time in the older ivied halls came flocking to it to be remodeled into 
higher technicians and mechanicians, or even, on occasion, to be dis- 
patched to cap-and-gowned professorships on other campuses. Its suc- 
cess, as usual, prompted many imitations, though with public opinion 
what it was these would no doubt have come in any case. In. 1847 
Yale established its Sheffield Scientific School, and at about the same 
time Harvard its Lawrence Scientific School of Science, and Michigan 
its agricultural school. And since then, of course, there have been 
dozens more. 

The advance of science and technics into the higher intellectual 
reaches led to the invention of a new academic badge, the Bachelor of 
Science, or B.S., degree. This clearly designated its holder as one who 
had labored in the sciences, natural and applied, rather than among 
the Romans and the Greeks, as was the case with the hallowed B.A. 
Today, of course, this historic demarcation no longer prevails, and has, 
indeed, all but evaporated.”* 

The Growth of Higher Education for Women. The common school, 
as has already been recorded, catered to girls as well as boys. But 
above the elementary plane, in high school and in college, such con- 
cessions to feminism were viewed somewhat,dimly, and even cynically. 
For America, in common with the rest of the world, was at that time 
a masculine heaven wherein Eve’s chief assignments were domestic 
and biologic. Discriminated against in law and everyday custom, the 
female was caged up politically and economically, as well as socially 
and culturally. In the forties, when American women made their first 
public plea for greater opportunity and freedom, they were hemmed 
in by a double moral standard, one-sided divorce laws, and restricted 
property rights, and the right to vote was, of course, denied them. 

Like the movement for the common school, the cause of woman’s 
education had its special luminaries, its Catherine Beecher, for exam- 
ple, and its Emma Willard and Mary Lyon. It was supported by an 
occasional friendly journalist, but more especially, of course, by the 
lady writers, and particularly the influential Sara Josepha Hale, who 
for a time ran the Lady’s Magazine and ended up as editor of Godey’s 
Lady’s Book. And, like the common school again, the progress of femi- 
nine schooling was helped by the ever-accelerating social and economic 
changes. Under their steady onslaught the scope of feminine activity 
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widened. More and more, women were embarking on their own ca- 
reers, and more and more they were threatening to earn their own 
livelihood. They turned not only to teaching. They invaded the mill 
and the shop, and, here and there, even the office; and in the suc- 
ceeding generations they were to be found in virtually every vocation 
known to civilization, even those, indeed, which once had been exclu- 
sively adorned by men. But it was slow going. Midcentury had passed 
before any substantial progress was made. And it was not until the 
twentieth century that most of the old taboos against women were 
finally uprooted. 

On the educational front the first to enter battle was Emma Hart 
Willard.”® She was a gifted woman possessing considerable intelligence 
and moral zeal, and she was the author of Rocked in the Cradle of 
the Deep. She had ventured into schoolkeeping as early as 1807 when 
she opened a seminary for girls at Middlebury, Vermont. But it 
was not until 1821, when she founded the Troy Female . Academy, 
that she came toto her own, Such THSHIOHGHS Were not unknown, nor 
were they even rare, but most of them were little more than genteel 
finishing schools. Some of them, it is true, put forth grave announce- 
ments of instruction in science, mathematics, history, and even the 
classics, but their stress was far more often on charm, and what was 
then somewhat sonorously described as “femininity.” Although Emma 
Willard did not abandon the frills of the older establishments, she 
did challenge most of their effete assumptions. A wife, she submitted, 
should certainly be a connubial joy, though not, she ventured to add, 
as a vassal to her mate, but rather as a free and equal companion. 
It was her contention that women should enjoy the same liberties and 
dignities as men, and that, hence, they should have a chance to study 
science, mathematics, geography, and philosophy. Yet for all her 
feminist leanings she agreed OFTHE High ighificance then attached to 
woman’s special domain, the home. However, in her view a girl wish- 
ing to become a competent spouse and mother required special train- 
ing not in charm and decorum but in scientific “housewifery.” 


28. Far and away the most compre- 
hensive and scholarly treatment of the 
subject is still Thomas Woody, A His- 
tory of Women’s Education in the 
United States, The Science Press, 
Lancaster, Pa., 1929. See also Eleanor 
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An even sturdier battler for this view—and a more colorful one— 
was Catherine Beecher, the sister of Henry Ward Beecher and Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. Most of her life she lashed out at the idea that social 
odium attached to household work. Like Emma Willard, she set her- 
self to raise housework in the public esteem, infusing it, while she was 
about it, with unsuspected intellectual qualities. Her Treatise on Domes- 
tic Economy, which appeared in 1842, served to put the subject in a 
teachable form. For years the book was a leader in its field, and it 
boosted the subject tremendously, and even helped to inculcate a 
measure of respect toward it. Besides homemaking, Miss Beecher gave 
her endorsement to nursing and teaching as proper spheres for the 
at Hartford, where she aT to ‘promote te her views. But her notions 
were too unorthodox, and the spirit of the times too much against 
them, and so her efforts had no satisfactory culmination. Blocked _in 
pedagogy, she took to writing and lecturing. She was forever on the 
go, delivering harangues and striving to enlist women in the struggle 
for their liberation. She hoped thereby to promote the creation of 


more and better schools for women, especially in the large and moneyed 
cities. Thus, also, she aspired to transform young women into crusaders 
fighting like herself to free woman from her fetters. For all her valiant 


efforts, her immediate attainment was negligible. Qne_seminary ap- 
peared in Milwaukee and another in Dubuque, but today, like her 
own seminary at Hartford, they are all but_forgotten. However, in 
the department of propaganda, as a resolute and influential battler 
for the millennium which women now enjoy with men, she was 
‘stupendous. 

The world in which Emma Willard and Catherine Beecher labored 
afforded each a high degree of security and contentment. Their eager- 
ness to unearth and suppress evils set them apart, of course, from the 
generality of their fellows, both male and female, but their noncon- 
formist outlook, mellowed as it was with Christian conscience, ‘was at 
all times reasoned and cautious. Hence, though their arguments were 
directed at woman in the mass, their schools were always private and 
for the few. 

Mary Lyon too was pious—indeed in her the sacred ardor burned 
at a white heat. But Mary Lyon was also poor, and for years she 
trudged in want. She was over twenty when she gained entry into an 
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academy, and even then it would have shut her out had she not been 
ready to work for her keep and schooling. Like Emma Willard and 
Catherine Beecher, she consecrated her good works to all women, 
and her school, like theirs, was private. But unlike them, she strug- 
gled to hold it open to as many as possible. ““My thoughts, feelings, 
and judgments,” she confessed, “‘are turned to the middle classes in 
society.” 

During her years of study and teaching, Mary Lyon conceived the 
idea of a school for women, second to none in the land—not even 
Harvard. In 1837—-she was then forty—she was able to put her ideas 
into practice, and opened Mount Holyoke Female Seminary in Mas- 
sachusetts. Over this, for $200 a year, she reigned as principal. An 
independent, endowed establishment, devoid of any sectarian feeling, 
but full of religious fervor, the seminary devoted itself to the advance- 
ment of women’s rights. However, the feminism of Mary Lyon was cen- 
tered in learning and she rarely ventured into the regions of bold 
social criticism trod so belligerently by Catherine Beecher and Emma 
Willard. Girls who wished their schooling to be a mere dalliance— 
who craved “simply to please and to be pleased” —such frivolous ladies 
were barred from Mount Holyoke. For all her stress on the cerebral, 
however, Mary Lyon accorded a place to the domestic subjects; but, 
unlike Catherine Beecher, she did not find any occult intellectual 
benefits therein. If she made her girls plunge into Holyoke’s practical 
and domestic work, then the reason was simply to lessen the cost of 
running the place, and thus to bring its advantages within reach of 
the poorer girls. 


What marks the work of America’s first women educators is not 
their pedagogy, for time has found much of it false, and some of it 
even absurd. Their place in educational history is largely due to their 
demonstration, so novel and suspect when it was first hazarded, that 
women have brains, and that they may conquer even the highest 


peaks of learning. The many taboos placed everywhere on woman’s 
quest for higher learning could not, of course, be lifted entirely. Nor 
could the female educators altogether silence the common criticisms 
made against higher education for women. .But through their work, 
and through the power of their campaigning, they at least caused 
the opposition to waver. Thus they served to ease the way for the 
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treation, after the middle of the century, of a school like Vassar—the 
first full-fledged college for women. 

Even before the arrival of the Vassars and the Smiths the woman’s 
college existed, in name if not in actual fact. At Macon, for example, 
there was the Georgia Female College which, hares in 1 1836, n now 


aspires to be acknowledged as the first college for women. By the end 
of the fifties a number of institutions, empowered to confer academic 
degrees upon their women, were in existence in the South and in the 
West. Most of these, however, were small, with very slight resources, 
and manned by teachers of little intellectual worth. Consequently the 
degrees these colleges offered were usually, and deservedly, held in low 
repute. 

Meanwhile, in Ohio, with the founding of Oberlin in 1833, col- ~ 
legiate coeducation made its modest start.2? Twenty years later, when 
Horace Mann stepped into the p: presidency of Antioch College, also in 
Ohio, coeducation was one of its acclaimed innovations. In the East 
coeducation was still regarded for many years with misgiving. It was 
not, indeed, until the late sixties, under the leadership of its first 
president, the incomparable Andrew D. White, that the newly estab- 
lished Cornell University admitted women as well as men. Saluted as 
one of the most important discoveries ever made by mortal man, CO- 
education was prized not only on social and pedagogic grounds, but— 
what was probably a greater determinant in its early success—on 
economic on ones. Its progress was most rapid in the Middle West where 
it was ; adoped not only by the meanest crossroads college, but even by 
the larger public state universities.*° 

If women found it difficult to make their way into the men’s col- 
leges, then their admission to the professional learning, and, in truth, 
to the professions themselves, offered even greater obstacles. Dr. Eliza- 
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beth Blackwell, who was probably the first important female medico 
to grace this land, was refused entry by ‘the medical schools of both 
Philadelphia and New York, before the medical college of Geneva, 
New York, granted her access to its halls—from which, to the amaze- 
ment of her male professors, she managed to graduate at the head of 
her class in 1849. Even more closely guarded were the theological 
establishments. When Antoinette Brown, for example, sought to study 
at the theological seminary of Oberlin College, the authorities essayed 
with all their might to dissuade her. And when their efforts came to 
naught, and she was eventually graduated, they were careful to omit 
her name from the commencement roster.** 

The Development of Teacher Training. The practice of training 
teachers goes back a long way. It was first adopted at Rheims in 1685. 
Somewhat later it was to be found in Paris, where the Abbé de la Salle 
organized schools to prepare his Christian Brothers to instruct the chil- 
dren of the poor. Not long after, the idea crossed the Rhine to appear 
at Halle, where Pietist Hermann Francke was running a seminary for 
schoolmasters. During the eighteenth century it established itself more 
firmly, especially amongst the Germans. However, it was not until 
1809 that the first state-conducted normal schools came into being, this 
time in Prussia. Badly mauled by Napoleon and unhorsed as a great 
power, the Prussians looked to their schools to produce a new and 
tougher Fatherland. To this end they overhauled the entire educa- 
tional enterprise and superimposed on it the power and authority of 
the state. At the same time they imported the latest and most ad- 
vanced teaching methods then known—those of the Swiss Pestalozzzi.* 
Furthermore, to give them effectiveness they hired an experienced 
Pestalozzian, one August Zeller, to direct the training of the Prussian 
schoolmasters. Worked out with an unsparing thoroughness, Prussian 
education pressed rapidly ahead, the cause for wonder and envy in 
other lands. Meanwhile the French had begun to refurbish their own 
higher schools, and in the process they too emerged with a state normal 
school, the Ecole Normale Supérieure, which, for all the vicissitudes 
of French politics, still prevails among them. 


31. Perhaps the college authorities She was ordained in 1853 by the Con- 
were not entirely conservative in the  gregationalists, but later became a 
matter. As it turned out, after her Unitarian. 
graduation Miss Brown had no little 32. See pp. 225 ff. 
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In America the notion that teachers, like bookkeepers and ballet 
dancers, might benefit themselves by training for their craft was on 
hand as early as the eighteenth century.** The illustrious Dr. Franklin. 
harbored it, and with certain reservations he recommended the prac-. 
tice as a suitable function for his Academy at Philadelphia. At about 
the same time (1789) a treatment of the idea was put forward in the 
Massachusetts Magazine.** This not only called for training; it even 
hinted that henceforth only trained schoolmasters should be assigned 
certificates. 

By 1785 the notion of training the prospective teacher had also 
appeared in the South, ‘There, a North Carolina, Samuel McCorkle 


not only gave it his support; he even made provision for its fulfill- 
ment in an academy he operated at Salisbury. But all this effort, alas, 
had no lasting effect. The plain fact is that before any movement for 
teacher training could become an actuality, education itself had to be 
set firmly on its feet. Hence, until the nineteenth century the training 
of schoolmasters remained mostly in the realm of fancy. tia ae 
In the meantime, however, among academicians there was no short- 
age of suggestions. Dennison Olmstead, a Yale savant, offered “The 
State of Education in Connecticut.” Heard in 1816, amid the solem- 
nity of a college commencement, this represented the first call in this 
country for a school devoted solely to the preparation of teachers. 
On the heels of Professor Olmstead’s scheme followed a couple more, 
one by a colleague, and the other by William Russell. In 1825 came 
two more, one from Thomas Gallaudet | and another from J: James G. 
Carter, both of whom put forth suggestions for a state normal school. 
While plans and blueprints were thus being drawn up on every 
side, the Lancastrians, as usual, were grappling with the problem in a 
direct and practical way. Their system, it may be remembered, was one 
wherein a master taught a small platoon of hand-picked monitors who 
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in turn taught their classmates. Because of this transfer of the pedagogic 
mantle, and also because of the great stress they placed on the manage- 
ment of school and classroom, the monitorians soon found it desirable 
to initiate their pupil pedagogues into the intricacies of monitorial 
work. By the twenties, as the monitorians reached their full stride, we 
see them conducting “model schools” for this very purpose. Their 
revelations presently caught | the attention of New York’s Governor 
De Witt Clinton, who admired Lancaster immensely, and who was 
also seeking to widen the educational opportunity of the multitude. 
The greatest charm of the monitorial system, however, was economic, 
and those who saw education simply as the acquisition of facts were 
generally satisfied by it. However, those who saw learning as some- 
thing of a subtle and creative act, and who looked upon teaching as 
an art—that infinitesimal minority were not enthusiastic. 
"One of these latter, in several respects, was Samuel Hall, an or- 
dained pastor, who in 1823 opened America’s first normal school at 
Concord, Vermont. Besides ‘elementary studies, Hall’s pupils had ad- 
vanced ieeeans to deal with, especially mathematics. Eventually, in 
their third year, they were instructed in schoolteaching, the essence of 
which Hall disclosed in 1829 in his Lectures on Schoolkeeping. Though 
it was not the first treatise on the subject to appear in America, its 
effect was considerable, and in later years a host of others like it was 
to follow.*® 

Meanwhile in New York a state program was slowly taking form. 
The first step in this direction was taken in 1818 when Governor 
De Witt Clinton commended Lancaster and his miracles and urged the 
legislature to provide schools for training prospective teachers. Unfortu- 
nately the lawmakers were not of the same mind, and for all the gover- 
nor’s forensic ability, they paid him no attention. By 1827 they tem- 
pered their attitude somewhat by grantin addional aid tothe 
academies “to promote the education of teachers.” Five years later they 
designated eight academies to carry on the work. At the same time 
they gladdened them with a special grant, but instructed the Board of 
Regents to watch how it was used. 


35. The first edition was published issued by the Dartmouth Press and 
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In Massachusetts the campaign became part of the state’s educa- 
tional revival, and the same efforts which injected vitality into the 
movement for the common school eventually produced the normal 
school. Into the making of the normal school went the more advanced 
experience of Europe, the revolutionary formulations of Pestalozzi and 
Cousin, and the reports of Calvin Stowe and others like him—especially 
their praise of the Prussian seminaries. Into it also went the experience 
of New York, which had brushed aside the idea of special schools to 
train the schoolmaster and looked to the learned graduates of the 
academy to man the common schools. And, finally, the normal school 
benefited from the endeavor of Charles Brooks, Horace Mann, James 
G. Carter, and | the many dedicated groups, € especially the American 
Institute for Instruction. 

The venture actually began at Lancaster in 1827 when Carter 
opened his own normal school, the second normal school it in the United 
States. 86 Like many other worthy causes, however, this one was soon 
in difficulties, and when Carter’s requests for help from the legislature 
went unheeded, it had to be abandoned. Far less futile iy RN 
role as lawmaker. To him, more than to anyone else, we are indebted 
for the law of 1837 which brought the Commonwealth its State Board 
of Education. Another year and the state launched its first_public 
no ol, the first of its kind, in fact, in the Republic. | 
recites ceca v Lexington with a faculty of one 
and a student corps of three girls, but with neither a title nor even a 
name to mark it. Generally it was called a “normal school,” the term 
having come to the American language from the French. Finally, in 
1845, the lawmakers, _unable = invent pany tale better, Pes 
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1839 a . second normal Sain was opened at Barre, and the beeaDene 
year yet another appeared, at Bridgewater. 

The new schools were scarcely more than primitive. They received 
girls at sixteen and boys at seventeen, and they put them through a 
one-year | course. In rare cases the ambitious continued for another year. 
Normally, the would-be schoolman was drilled in fundamentals. In ad- 
dition he had a cursory glimpse at some of the subjects usually found 
in the better-stocked secondary schools, as, say, mathematics, surveying, 
physiology, the Constitution, and the history of the Republic and of 
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the Commonwealth. For extra measure he was instructed in Christian 
piety and morality. Finally, of course, he was grounded in rudimentary 
pedagogics. Connected with the normal school was a model and prac- 
tice school—an innovation in the United States. Here the acolyte ob- 
served the master display himself in action. And here also he was 
expected to emulate the example. 

At first the normal school had a precarious existence, and for a 
long time its increase was slight. By the midfifties the Commonwealth 
had succeeded in embellishing itsélf with four normal schools, with a 
roster of some three hundred students, about forty of whom were 
masculine. Lexington, which had begun with an enrollment of three, 
had now grown to some thirty odd. For years the normal school found 
itself the epicenter of hostility, the same that had handicapped the 
growth of the common school. Among some of the most ferocious 
adversaries, oddly enough, were the schoolmasters themselves, who re- 
garded the demand for professional training not only as so much 
piffle, but as a slur on their competence, and hence on their dignity. 

As for the nation at large, here too the idea of the state normal 
school met with little enthusiasm. By the end of the fifties only eleven 
such citadels were to be found in the entire land, and of these more 
than half lay in New England—four in Massachusetts and one each 
in Connecticut and Rhode Island. The rest were far-flung—in Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey in the East and in Michigan, Illinois, and 
Minnesota in the West. New York graced itself with a normal school 
in 1844. Located at Albany, it subsequently | became a state college 
for teachers. . 

Besides these sparsely scattered endeavors, a number of munici- 
palities undertook to run their own normal schools. Boston-established 
such a seminary in 1852, and a few years later New York followed suit. 
Both establishments were for girls and were intended to prepare them 
for positions in the common schools. By the sixties the normal school 
had made its way to several other cities. It was to be found in Phila- 
delphia, in Trenton, and in Baltimore. There was one as far inland 
as St. Louis—indeed, one had penetrated even to distant San Francisco. 

But none of these early ventures radiated much light. The plain 
truth is that among academicians the normal school was considered 
worthy only of derision. Certainly the demands it put upon its learners 
were not high. ‘To enter it all that was s exacted was a modest knowledge 
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of the fundamentals, Ordinarily the work of the normal school spanned 
a year—more rarely two years. Even so, far less than half of its ap- 
prentices ever remained for more than a few months. The great 
majority of them, whether in skirts or in pants, had come from the 
lower school, and to it most of them eventually returned to labor. 
Actually the normal school itself was often little more than a higher 
elementary school. Much of its time was reserved for going over ele- 
mentary learning. The study of pedagogics thus became subordinate, 
a minor character, so to say, in a far from scintillating cast. The chief 
text used, even after thirty years, was still Hall’s dissertation on school- 
keeping; there were also newer, rival treatises, such as Page’s Theory 
and Practice of Teaching (1847) and Abbot’s The Teacher: Or Moral 
Influences Employed in the Instruction and Government of the Young 
(1833). Though today these seem absurd, yet in their own time they 
represented the wisdom of America’s foremost teachers. For all their 
weighty words, however, they made little difference in the common 
run of schoolrooms. There was very little, indeed, to distinguish the 
methods employed in the prevalent schoolmastering from that of the 
colonial fathers. ‘The old malignant stress on memory was still predomi- 
nant. And over all there still towered the sinister figure of the infant- 
damning Calvin. In all this there was to be no_discernible change 
until after Appomattox, when the humaner and somewhat more plaust- 
ble gospel of the Swiss Pestalozzi | affected tl the American practice. Until 
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then p edagogy i in America remained a sorry affair, and the training 
of the aera teacher continued to languish. 


Chapter Il. Up from Appomattox 


Q. the Eve of War. As with the rest of the nation, in the South too 
there were educational stirrings.» Many of the well-known prerequisites 
were there—the brotherhoods of dedicated men and women, the con- 
ventions, the sonorous phrases, the drives to mold the public mind and 
to spur the lawmakers into action. The South even had its Horace 
Manns and Henry Barnards, though they were of a somewhat lower 
caliber than the New England originals. 

Unhappily, there were formidable obstacles to the realization of the 
reformer’s dreams. Not only had the movement for educational reform 
overtaken the South later than the North, but when it came at last, 
its pace was slower and its general force less. Its progress thus was more 
restrained and more confined, and though the promise of better days 
was forever in the air, on_the eve of Sumter the Southerners were 
barely beginning to overhaul their education. 

- But why did the South thus lag in the renovation of its schooling? 
Why was its educational awakening characterized, so to say, by drowsy 
eyes and yawns? The reasons are certainly not a mystery. As every- 
where else, there were the familiar outcries against imposing taxes for 
universal education; and, again as everywhere else, there was the usual 
moral horror that the social] structure would surely be upset—that, in- 
deed, the lower orders, and particularly the slaves, might even imbibe 
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rebellious notions. Moreover, the view that education was a private 
matter and hence no great concern of government, though losing favor 
in the North, still flourished in the South, as did the correlative doctrine 
that the state’s responsibility came to an end when it had afforded 
a measure of schooling to those who were palpably unable to fend 
for themselves. eal) “peck Ate 

More important, however, than these effete attitudes was the fact 
that the South was still a primitive rural culture, over which hung the 


pall of slavery. Slavery not only fettered the South to a wasteful eco- 


nomic system, but it debased its politics and paralyzed its thinking 
generally. Though the farms of the South husbanded a variety of 
crops, its economic and political overlords were the cotton noblesse, 
small in number, it is true, but rich in their landholdings and Negro 
slaves, and strong, of course, in their powers and prerogatives.” Far 
more common, however, were the hordes of small and hard-pressed 
farmers, poor whites, who tilled not so much for gain as for a bare 
subsistence. ‘The Industrial Revolution which had been working its 
way through the North had barely touched the South. In sub-Potomac 
lands business dealt in comparatively small affairs, while banking, 
finance, and industry were at best of modest stature. ‘The things, more- 
over, which linked men, which lessened their estrangement and isola- 
tion, and which altered their outlook upon the world, the railroads, 
for example, and the means for swift and effective intercommunication 
—of these there was still a baleful lack. Cities which were growing in 
other sections did not grow so readily in the South. Hence there was 
a scarcity of burgherdom, of the class of pushful and enterprising 
urbanite and laboring man—the antidote, in short, to a complacent 
provincialism. 

Wiley of North Carolina. As elsewhere in the Republic, the edu- 
cational progress which the South had been able to achieve varied 
from state to state. Thus by 1860, after years of toil, North Carolina 
had succeeded _in attaining a high level of education. At the same 
time, however, several other states were settled at the opposite pole. 
The people of North Carolina had begun improving their educational 


2. Some 8,000 whites comprised the _ sented a value of about $2,000. Of the 
plantation noblesse. They owned some lesser whites, the so-called “white 
4 million slaves. At the outbreak of trash,” there were probably some 6 
the war a prime Negro slave repre- million. 
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system as carly aX 1839, when they enacted a law which made it possible 
for them to support their elementary schooling out of the local and 
county tity pare "Ten youu Taber Che oats esta ish ts Sta 
superintendent, and in 1852 that of the state superintendent. For the 
next fourteen years this office was held by Calvin Henderson Wiley, 
a man who, more than any other single individual, served to advance 
Sduication in North “Ciafolinaio'T he \eeroririieea ices Witclistaael aaa 
when he came to office were much like those which confronted Mann 
when he took the helm in Massachusetts. There were the same run- 
down schools; the same dilapidated equipment; the same incompetent 
schoolmasters. And in the background were the same sectarianism, 
localism, and general hostility toward school taxes. 

Like Mann, Wiley roved widely in his state, gathering the murky 
facts and proclaiming them to his farflung audience. Through his 
writings and speeches, and through the teachers’ organizations which 
he founded and led, he managed in the end not only to win friends 
for his cause, but even to exercise his influence upon the lawmakers. 
In _ 1860, after eight years of tireless industry, Wiley was able to reveal 
an appreciable progress. Under his indefatigable leadership p schools had 
been overhauled and renovated, their number augmented, and their 
equipment improved. Teachers now were being trained and licensed— 
moderately, to be sure, but trained nevertheless. And supervision now 
had_a_degree of professional proficiency. Though the opposition to 
taxes had not succumbed as, indeed, it had not anywhere else, school 
appropriations had been increased. Moreover, some five of every ‘seven 
children were now studying their texts. So impressive was Wiley’s 


accomplishment that other states—Virginia, South Carolina, and 
Georgia—presently were asking him for help and counsel. If it had not 
been for Sumter and its sorry aftermath, who can tell what this man 
and others like him might not have been able to achieve for the South? 

Reconstruction. The war with the North, as everyone knows, 
brought ruin to the South. The details are well known and need not 
detain us here. When the carnage came to an end, the Confederacy’s 
best blood had drenched its battlefields. Its purse was empty; its debt 
enormous; its credit a shambles. Its handful of cities lay in waste, 
shadows of their former glory. Its small industry was all but gone. Its 
best farmlands lay scorched, and the hands to remake them were no 


more. The old social system was, of course, uprooted. Some four million 
C—O 
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slaves now were free, but t ere still shackled b ir fear and in- 
experience, their insecurity, and their dreadful i ignorance. 
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With Lincoln in the grave, and his successor in the White House 
unable to hold the radical Republicans in hand, the South soon found 
itself put upon by an intransigent and rancorous Congress. Even before 
the Confederate collapse, implacable Southern whites had let it be 
understood that they would never accept the Negro as a full-fledged 
citizen in their midst. When Congress, nonetheless, confronted them 


ights Act of 1866,; giving the "former slaves the full 
rights of citizenship, they assailed its constitutionality and would have 
none of it. Two years later, when the Fourteenth Amendment came 


into being, guaranteeing the Negro’s new rights constitutionally, the 
Southern states refused to give it r ratification, whereupon Congress 


replied with the Reconstruction Act of 1867/ Clamping the South 
under military rule, the measure divided the realm into five districts, 
each under martial administration, while the ex-Confederates were 
presumably purging themselves for a return to national grace. To this 
end each Southern state was to elect delegates to a constitutional con- 
vention, organize its government, and Tatily the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. All males of legal age, black and white, were entitled to vote 
and hold office—save those who had been in rebellion—which is to 
say, of course, the overwhelming bulk_of the former leadership.* 

The educational articles which issued from these conventions were 
mainly to Northern taste and to carpetbagger specification. Commonly, 
they established the essential educational machinery, provided for 
school support, and in a general way laid the foundations for future 


ae But the laws which eventually came forth were often at 
opeless_od constitutional blueprint. And when they wer were 


es they were commonly unenforceable. The bald fact is that the 


3. The cards, thus, were obviously 
stacked in favor of the freedmen, the 
Northern Republicans, and the eager 
carpetbaggers and scalawags. In South 
Carolina, to instance a single case, of 
124 delegates to the convention 76 
were Negroes, of whom only 49 were 
from the state. Of the remaining 
50-odd whites only 23 were natives of 
the state. 

4. Alabama, for instance, required 


its General Assembly to “enact neces- 
sary and proper laws for the encour- 
agement of schools and the means of 
education. ... ” Texas, interestingly 
enough, ordained that taxes “collected 
from Africans, or persons of African 
descent, shall be exclusively appro- 
priated for the maintenance of a sys- 
tem of public schools for Africans and 
theirchildrén> <2.” 
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South was in no position to come to terms with its public education— 
nor, for that matter, was it in the mood. Though its pockets had been 
turned inside out, it was expected, nevertheless, to make provisions 
not only for its hordes of whites, but also for the millions of emanci- 
pated Negroes, an undertaking which, even had the times been less 
miserable, would have been formidable. And to worsen matters yet 
more, the South was being preyed upon by the carpetbaggers from 
the North and by its own anti-Southern whites, the scalawags, whose 
waste and contumacy set the South back for generations to come. 

In 1877 President Hayes called off the military occupation, and the 
_ cold_war of Reconstruction came to an end. Politically, the fruits of 

this policy were bitter. For the South the experience had been grim 
and costly, more damaging materially and spiritually, some believe, 
than the war itself. Beleaguered from within and without, the South- 
erners emerged from Reconstruction crippled by a debt more onerous 
than ever, their resources shriveled, and their most competent citizens 
either shackled politically or departed to more promising places in the 
North and West, or even in alien lands. 

Not all Yankees, naturally, were lubricious sharks. Some, indeed, 
were disposed to treat the South in a conciliatory, and even in a pious, 
fashion. Soon after Appomattox, organizations such as the New Eng- 
land Freedmen’s Aid Society, the Pennsylvania Relief Commission, 
and several more of similar mien were created in some of the larger 
Northern municipalities to grapple with the situation. As their names 
suggest, they sought to improve the Southerner’s melancholy lot, and 
more especially the Negro’s, by supplying him with food and clothing, 
a roof over his head, and training for his new civic role. As the years 
went by, the stronger and more effective of these bodies joined hands 
as the American Freedmen’s Union Commissian.° 

Aiding these volunteers form the North was the Freedmen’s Bureau, 
or—to give it its full and official title—the Bureau of f Refugees, Free Freed- 
men, and Abandoned Lands. Brought into being by Congress in 186 
the Bureau was under the command of the War Department.® Its pur- 


5. For an account of their educa- 
tional labors see Julius H. Parmelee, 
“Freedmen’s Aid Societies, 1861- 
1871,” Negro Education, Bureau of 
Education, Bulletins Nos. 38 and 39, 
vol. 1, Washington, D.C., 1916, pp. 


244 ff. 

6. Its first head was General Howara. 
Under him the Bureau essayed to 
bring “unity and system” to the vari- 
ous efforts at Negro relief and 
schooling. 
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pose, like that of the voluntary brethren, was to forward the work of 


process, organizing and _s some 2,500 schools, and introducing 
about 150,000 children to their first letters. But, for all this enterprise, 
and for all the acts of Congress and fiats of the military to back them 


the local and communal culture, and in the end gained it not only 
the hatred of the old ruling order, but also the estrangement and aloof- 
ness of those who otherwise might have inclined toward cooperation.‘ 

Outstanding Philanthropy. The greatest and most lasting service to 
Southern education, by any odds, came from two New England mil- 
lionaires, George Peabody and John F. Slater. Peabody started the ball 
rolling in 1867 when he established a trust fund of $2 million “for the 
promotion and encouragement of intellectual, moral, and industrial 
education among the young of the more destitute portions of the south- 
ern and southwestern states of our Union.” His benefaction was natu- 
rally heartily applauded, and he even received a special expression of 
Congressional gratitude, besides a handsome gold medal. Historically, 
the fund he started may well have been the first_of our educational 
foundations; certainly it was the first of any great size.° 

The money from the Peabody Fund was put to many uses. In town 


and city it aided the struggling common school, and in the countryside 


crying down the Southern white as the 
Negro’s enemy, and hailing the North- 
ern soldier as his liberator, they were ~ 
heading for trouble. Not only were 


7. Among other things, the Bureau_ 
favored the coeducation of white and 
Negro children, a view which affrighted 
Southern whites and aroused misgiv- 


ings even among the anti-Southern 
scalawags. Indeed, the idea found ad- 
versaries even among some of the 
Negroes. For another thing, a good 
many of the teachers employed by the 
Bureau had been imported from the 
North. Full of benign intentions, they 


were also full of misguided righteous- 
ness. Unluckily, when they persisted in 


they socially. despised, but sometimes 
they were even stoned and whipped, 
their belongings destroyed, and their 
schools set ablaze. For details see 
Walter L. Fleming, Documentary His- 
tory of Reconstruction, Cleveland, 
1907, vol. II, pp. 165 ff. 
8. See pp. 341 Ff. 
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least to one which was somewhat more acceptable and, perhaps, of 
greater promise for the years ahead. Through its encouragement of 
state normal schools it fostered better teaching, and through subsi- 
dizing higher wages for the county superintendent, it helped to make 

a A RL itm iin + tn ae Sash Nn Sain 
that office more respected, and hence more attractive to able men. 
It was the Peabody Fund, more than any other device, which afforded 


the Negro his first great chance. Not only did it help to bring schooling 
to his children bat what was perhaps more important, it enabled 
the intelligent Negro to be trained for teaching.’ Moreover, it was able 
to accomplish all this without stigmatizing its beneficiaries as poor or 
willing to take alms. Nor did it ever hint that in the schooling of the 
people responsibility rested with any other body than the individual 


state. Thus in time the Peabody F erved not only to weaken the 


old misgivings about free education, but at the same time it gave 


strength to the new belief in public tax-supported schooling available 
to all. 

The Peabody Fund performed its wonders for close to half a cen- 
tury. In 1905, when most of its work had been done, its trustees decided 
to wind it up. Of the money they still harbored they now donated $1% 
million toward the founding of the George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers at Nashville, Tennessee. Still carrying on at the present moment, 
the college has become renowned for teacher training in the South. 
The $250,000 which remained was subsequently handed over by the 
trustees to the guardians of the Joseph F’, Slater Fund. All in all, Mr. 
Peabody and his gold were very useful. 

Slater’s fund was smaller than Peabody’s, but it was scarcely less 
important. Started in 1882 with $1 million, it was conducted more or 
less in the manner of its forerunner, but with a somewhat heavier stress 
on the Negro’s industrial education.*° 


9. Much of this success was un- 
doubtedly due to the great competence 
of the Fund’s first two administrators, 


Barnas Sears, a New Englander, who 
served until 1880, and Jabez Curry, a 


Southerner who succeeded him and 
carried on until 1903. To Curry we 
are indebted for an excellent summary 
of the Fund and its work, namely, his 
Brief Sketch of George Peabody, and 


a History of the Peabody Education 


Fund through Thirty Years, issued at 
Cambridge in 1898. For the salient as- 
pects of the social outlook of these 


men, see Merle Curti, The Social 


Ideas of American Educators, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1935, pp. 
263 ff. 

10. Several other funds presently 
found their way into Southern educa- 
tion. In 1907 Anna T. Jeanes set aside 
$1 million for the improvement of 
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Proposals for Federal Aid. With the dismantlement_of the Freed- 


doctor at the Southern bedside. As a matter of fact, during the seven- 
ties and the eighties several prescriptions were compounded in the 
capital, all designed more or less to inject life into the ailing Southern 
public school—and, if necessary, even with the hypodermic of Federal 
aid. All the recommended remedies became subjects of a raucous con- 
troversy, but only two were of any promise; and only one of them came 
close to being made into law. 

Early in 1870 Representative Hoar of Massachusetts sponsored 
a measure to establish a national school system.’* Though he repre- 
sented the Bay State, his eyes, no doubt, were fixed mainly upon the 
South. Every state, he conceded, was sovereign over its schools and 
had a right to run them as it saw fit. Yet there were certain grave 
limits, and if for any cause a state should let itself drop below what 
was adjudged par for the Republic as a whole, then let the Federal 
government take over. Let the President make a start by declaring 
such a state to be delinquent, and then let him dispatch a Federal 
School Superintendent to the scene to take the matter in hand. To 
give him the necessary aid, let the Department of Interior name a 
corps of superintendents for every school and Congressional district 
within the afflicted state. In addition Hoar’s bill undertook to empower 
the national government to erect schoolhouses and to oversee the mak- 
ing of texts. All this was to be underwritten by the income from a 
permanent school fund built up from the sale of national land, besides 
a tax on the state’s inhabitants at 50 cents a head. 

As might be expected, Hoar’s bill aroused considerable _oppo- 
sition. A few supported it, but the great majority thumbed it down. 
The educational role assigned by Hoar to the national government 
was denounced as being not only against the general public sentiment, 
but also un-American and, some hinted, against God.** There is good 


Negro rural education. Two years 
later the Phelps Stokes Fund was 
created to further Negro education in 
general. In 1917 came the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund, which was directed 
at all aspects of Southern education. 


11. For earlier proposals of this 
kind see pp. 101 ff. 

12. Hoar’s proposition, contended 
the Catholic World, aimed “to sup- 
press Catholic education, gradually ex- 
tinguish Catholicity in the country, 
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reason to believe that Hoar intended his proposed measure to be little 
more than a corrective stick to shake at negligent states and thereby to 
scare them into progress. “I do not believe,” he once confided, “if we 
should pass this law, that it will ever be necessary to put it in force.” 
But even this confidence availed him nothing, for the bill never came 
to a vote. 

In spite of Hoar’s failure, the move to give the central government 
an effective educational role gained some ground, and in 1872, and 
again in 1879, bills calling for a Federal subsidy came before Congress, 
but neither of them was successful.*® Then in the eighties Senator Blair 
of New Hampshire tried again—indeed, he was to try again and 
again.** What the Senator proposed was in its essence not unlike the 
measure sponsored some years earlier by Representative Hoar, but 


without its more objectionable features. Blair_called for an appropria- 


tion of close to eighty million dollars to be allotted during the next 


eight_years to states having trouble in maintaining their schools. But 


in order to be eligible for such assistance a state had to make its public 
schooling free to all its children, whether white or black. It was ex- 
pected, furthermore, that its schools should impart the common ele- 
mentals, besides some geography and American history. Also, it was 
to keep the Secretary of the Interior supplied with whatever informa- 
tion about its schools his office might desire. The money from the 
national strongbox was to be confided to state and local functionaries 
and was to be employed for strictly nonsectarian ends. And whatever 
the size of the grant, before it was actually forthcoming, it had to be 
matched _ penny for penny by state and local bursars. 

The contentions over Federal help were pretty much the same 
then as they are now, though no doubt there was less pressure upon the 
lawmaker. Thus, those who stood with Blair hailed his proposal as a 
boon to better citizenship, a benefit not only for the South, but for 
the whole Republic. It was, so their argument ran, the wish of the 
American people, and it was in accord with the sagacity of the Found- 


to the upper house by Senator Burn- 
side. 


and to form one homogeneous people 
after the New England evangelical 


type.” Catholic World, vol. 13, pp. 1 
ff., 1871. 

13. The first of these proposals was 
put forth in the House by Representa- 
tive Perce. Its successor was presented 


14. Five times during the even- 
numbered years from 1882 to 1890 
the indefatigable Blair introduced in 
the Senate one of his bills for Federal 
aid to education, 
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ing Fathers. And when measured by its anticipated harvest, for all its 
sumptuousness, it was actually very cheap. Those, on the other hand, 
who took the field against Blair had no such hopes. What he proposed, 
they contended, was actually in disdain of the Constitution, and hence 
of democracy, for at bottom it fettered the state to the central govern- 
ment. Worse yet, despite the prerequisites and conditions it exacted— 
or, maybe, because of them—it would inevitably be turned into a 
preserve for the politician. Finally, a grant of nearly eighty million 
dollars, no matter how it was sliced and apportioned, and no matter 
what wonders it ultimately would work, was still a staggering sum of 
money—far too vast, certainly, for the government to spend on public 
education. 

Blair introduced his bills in the Senate five times, and on three 
occasions—in *84, ’86, and ’88—his fellow senators gave their blessing. 
But in the House, where the anti-Southern feeling still ran high, the 
bills were quickly done to death. 

After Reconstruction. With the exit of the Northern military the 
Yankee interregnum passed into history. Even before that, however, 
its constabulary endeavor had shown signs of slackening, and by the 


middle of the seventies only a handful of the late Confederate states 


remained in radical hands. Left to herself to resolve her difficulties, 
the South reverted to the control of former Confederates whose antip- 
athy for the Northerner soon forged them into a solid anti-Republican 
bloc, the so-called “Solid South.” Bent on eliminating as much of the 
Northerner’s effect upon the South as they possibly could, they pro- 
ceeded, among other things, to repudiate their state debts and, while 
they were about it, a generous portion of their reconstruction costs. 
The newly found liberty of the Negro, moreover, was promptly cur- 
tailed, and though the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments were 
there to assure him of his rights, by various stratagems and deceits 
these were made precariously small. 

The road to better times in the South has been long and tortuous— 
its end, in fact, lies somewhere in the current century. Meanwhile, 
hagridden by their misery, the Southerners took refuge in dreams_of 
vanished _glory—a fatuity, to be sure, but a well-known psychological 
phenomenon. By the eighties, however, there were signs of a promising 
industrial development. Alabama, for example, exploiting its wealth 
of coal and water and the cheap labor of its many children, was 
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presently developing a textile industry which, in the years ahead, was 
not only to prosper but was even to become a threat to the primacy 
of New England. By and by, to the hum of the textile spindle was 
added the roar of the steel mill. Naturally this development was mod- 
erate at first, but it was portentous nevertheless, and ultimately was 
to make Birmingham something of a sub-Potomac Pittsburgh. Mean- 
while North Carolina and Virginia concentrated upon the production 
of tobacco products, while Arkansas busied itself with lumber, and 
Texas and Oklahoma made ready for the millennium of oil. 

As for agriculture, the chief enterprise in Dixie before the war, 
the troubles which beset it were gigantic. Not only had the old plan- 
tation system gone to wrack, but it was hard to figure out how to re- 
place it. For a time hopes were placed in the operation of farms by 
hired Negroes, but their innocence of the role led to inevitable failure. 
What emerged as the years went by were the systems of crop liens and 
farm tenancy, both of which sprang from a lack of capital.*° 

One way and another, the pace of recovery was slow. Indeed, for 
all the promise of a rising industry, at the end of the century the for- 
tunes of the South were still at a low ebb. It was—to cite one of its 
own sages—a land of woe and abysmal ignorance, a land suffering 
from ecclesiastics and politicians, a land, alas, of “forgotten men.”*® 

Under the circumstances the free functioning of education, whether 
of the lower kind or the higher, was obviously impeded. ‘There were the 
usual features—short school terms, irregular attendance, inadequate 
equipment, archaic and depleted libraries, poor teachers, and an illit- 
eracy which was staggering.*’ And over it all hung the shadow of 
poverty, for the funds which had been built up so laboriously before 
Sumter had all but vanished. Even worse, however, was the collapse in 
spirit. For the Reconstruction had made the common school a Yankee 
school, and one, hence, which was grimly suspect. | 7" 


15. By the crop-lien system the 
farmer borrowed money on his pro- 
spective crops. All too often he was 
actimied be a grasping moneylender. 
Even so, in 1880 the number of South- 
ern farms was twice what it had been 
in 1860, due not only to the division 
and subdivision of the larger planta- 
tions after the war, but also to the 
abundance of land at cheap prices. 


16. Walter Hines Page in an ad- 
dress, “The Forgotten Man,” which 
he rendered in 1897 at a normal 
school in Greensboro, N.C. See his 
Rebuilding of Old Commonwealths, 
New York, 1902. 

17. Seven-tenths of the Negroes 
were illiterate; as were one-fourth of 
the whites. 
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The supreme and incontrovertible social fact in the situation was, 
of course, the presence of the Negro. Was he to be granted access to 
the public school on free and equal terms with the whites? Or was he 
to be set upon his bench in schools restricted to his race? Northerners 
in the main pressed for the former, but Southerners were pretty much 
opposed. Several Reconstruction governments, it is true, yielded on 
the matter and hazarded the establishment of a coracial public school. 
But the overwhelming bulk of whites would have no dealings with it 
and wherever it appeared, they went to great lengths to keep them- 
selves and their children away. Such was the dominant sentiment, and 
so it smoldered long after Appomattox. In fact, by the end of the cen- 
tury every Southern state had declared itself, either in its constitution 
or in its statutes, for the maintenance of separate schools. 

Giving the Negro schooling was not, however, merely a social ques- 
tion; it also had a pronounced psychological aspect. For many, the 
question was_not only whether the Negro should be allowed to have 


his schooling in the company of the whites or whether he should be 
restricted to studying with other Negroes; it was whether he actually 


had the capacity for the process we call “learning.” And if he did, 
should he apply his talents to the same subjects as the whites? Or 
should his learning be of some special kind? Today, such questions 
no longer exercise us—science and democracy have seen to that. How- 
ever, when they first were raised they resulted not only in strong feel- 
ings but in an array of answers which ranged from flat negatives to 
equally flat positives, with an aggregation of qualified negatives and 
positives in between. 

Meanwhile, through scattered private efforts, the answers to such 
questions were being sought in practice. One of the first to grapple 
with them was Samuel Chapman Armstrong, a general, but beneath 
his regalia also something of a seer and a moralist of the first caliber. if (8 


It was Armstrong’s assertion that the Negro’s primary and overwhelm- Ame 
practical training which would put him on a familiar footing with y oe 
everyday living. To this end he dedicated the work of Hampton ino 
stitute, which he established in 1868 and where, somewhat in the 

Style of his Swiss forerunner, the noted Fellenberg of Hofwyl, he put 

his emphasis on the making of character and on farming, the manual 
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arts and crafts, and the training of teachers. 


—_ 


a, 


18. See pp. 228 ff. 
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Much of Armstrong’s industry, no doubt, might long since have 
been forgotten had it not been for the achievements of his most famous 
pupil, a Negro, Booker ‘I’. Washington. As with Armstrong—as, indeed, 
with practically all the great nineteenth-century educational reformers 
—there was in Washington much of the vague and mysterious yearning 
of the romantic. And, like the romantic again, his confidence in educa- 
tion as an instrument for social reform knew no bounds. At the same 
time there was in him a common sense seldom given to reformers. The 
combination of the two attributes lurks at the center of his work 
and thought.*® 

Washington was, like Armstrong, at odds with the intelligentsia 
who put their main trust in giving the Negro a literary training—‘“‘the 
craze for Greek and Latin learning,” he called it. His own preference 
ran rather to the practical—to rendering the Negro useful to himself 
and to society, and thereby, so he believed, more acceptable to Southern 
whites. Such was the essence of his purpose at ‘Tuskegee, the institute 
for Negroes he founded in 1880 and over which he presided until his 
end in 1915. The school began as scarcely more than a dream, stressing 
the homely virtues, cleanliness, self-reliance, and a few vocational sub- 
jects. From the start it was plagued by obscurantists, but Washington’s 
velvet ambassadorial touch gradually turned them aside, and ere long 
money aplenty was rolling in not only from the big philanthropists of 
the North, but even from less opulent ones in the South. When the 
present century was just beginning, ‘Tuskegee was renowned throughout 
the world. Its enrollment was around 1 1,400 men_and women. Some 
thirty different industries were ESS ee. in its courses. In addition it 
featured special cooking classes, a night school, and a Children’s House, 
which was reserved as a practice station for prospective teachers. 

There came a time, of course, when Washington and his views 
ceased to satisfy the Negro’s growing longings. For one thing, the indus- 


19. Booker T. Washington’s best- 
known work is Up from Slavery, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 
1906. See also his Character Building, 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., 
New York, 1902; Working with the 
Hands, Doubleday, Doran & Company, 
Inc., New York, 1904; My Larger Edu- 
cation, Doubleday & Company, Inc., 


New York, 1911. His more important 
addresses are preserved in Davidson 
Washington (ed.), Selected Speeches 
of Booker T. Washington, Garden City 
Books, New York, 1932. See also 
Samuel R. Spencer, Jr., Booker T. 
Washington and the Negro’s Place in 
American Life, Little, Brown & Com- 
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trial training which Tuskegee favored began to be outmoded as the 
machine and mass production crowded into our way of living. For 
another, the younger generation of Negroes, or, at all events, the more 
ambitious and competent ones among them, who aspired to serve as 
doctors and lawyers, or even as professors and theologians, disliked 


Washington’s disparagement of intellectual training. Nor was his policy 
of patience and forbearance toward the Southern whites acceptable, 
least of all his recommendation that the Negro should cast his political 
lot with the Solid South and thereby, he hoped, reap the good will of 
the reigning White Democracy.” 

By the end of the nineteenth century it was plain that the South 
which had dragged itself along after Reconstruction was gradually 
getting back on its feet. New and expanding industries, envisaged in 
the eighties, had now come into being. These not only increased the 
wealth of the South, they also fostered_a new class of citizenry, a virile 
middle class bent on eliminating the old antagonisms. In 1898, more- 
over, when the Northerners went off to combat the Spaniard, the 
Southerners followed suit, and presently found themselves in Cuba, 
fighting for the common cause side by side with their comrades from 
the North. 

In education, too, there were foreshadowings of a changing senti- . 
ment, especially in the growing municipalities. The ancient antago- 
nism, for example, toward the support of the common learning, though 
still ponderable, was beginning to lessen markedly. In fact, in certain 
quarters there was a not inconsiderable demand for greater school 
taxation, with legislation to enforce it. Even more important, however, 
was the presence of a handful of men of public spirit, who were willing 
and able to give the movement for a better public schooling the inspira- 
tion and organization it so plainly needed.” 


20. See Washington, My Larger 
Education, p. 46. Chief among Wash- 
ington’s critics stands William Edward 
Burghardt DuBois, a young Negro in- 
tellectual with a Ph.D. from Harvard. 
His attack on the “Washington strategy 
was launched in 1903 in The Souls_of 
Black_Folk. It was his contention that 
without the ballot the Negro was help- 
less. It is mainly to DuBois that we 
owe the National Association for the 


Advancement of Colored People, which 
Dees to found in 1909, 

. Besides “Walter Hines Page, 
ath name has already been men- 
tioned, there were such men as Edwin 
A. Alderman, a man of learning at 
the University of North Carolina, and 
later its president; Charles Aycock, 
governor of North Carolina; and 
Andrew Jackson Montague, governor 
of Virginia. 
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It was through such men of merit that the Conference for Educa- 
tion in the South came into being. Begun in 1898, chiefly by the Rey. 
Edward Abbott o of Cambridge, Massachusetts, the venture had been 
organized as the Conference for Christian Education in the South. Its 
purpose, as one might guess, was preeminently religious and its mem- 
bership largely ecclesiastical. By 1900, however, its educational interest 
was becoming more secular in tone, and its register now included a 
substantial number of the more prominent and influential laity. A 
year later, in order to facilitate carrying on its piling labors, the Con- 
ference created the Southern Educational Board. Specifically, this body 
was to exert itself on behalf of “free schools for all the people.” The 
peak of all this striving was reached in 1903 when the General Educa- 
tion Board was formed. Incorporated by an Act of Congress, the Board 
was also lavishly capitalized out of the vast wealth of John D. Rocke- 
feller. Though it was pledged to further education in all parts of the 
Republic, in apportioning its millions the Board favored the South, 
where the money helped the advancement not only of the lower learn- 
ing, but also of the secondary and higher varieties, and of certain 
special studies such as farming or industry. 

With so much valiant encouragement, Southern education pres- 
ently found itself entering what connoisseurs of such matters have been 
pleased to call the “Second Revival,” Its main aspects are pretty much 
like those of similar revivals in other times and places, and so the details 
need not be gone into here. Suffice it to observe that during the first 


ten years or so of the twentieth century education _in the South w 
wnat Netratl Aided bss cack diate b~ 
greatly renovated and i improved. The revenue for supporting pt aaiBt 


education was doubled, or, in some states, tripled. Some of the money 
found its way into new buildings and facilities; some went into higher 
pay for teachers; some went for more and better libraries; and some 
was reserved om teacher-training schools. By 1915 all i Southern 
states, save Georgia and Mississippi, had laws for compulsory schoolin ling, 
and though they were full of loopholes, nevertheless more children 
than ever before were at their books. With an average school year of 
130 days, moreover, the youngster found himself articled to his letters 
for a longer term than ever before in Southern history. 

It has been urged that all this advance was slow, and that, despite 
its promise, it still left the South behind the rest of the country. Of 
this there is no doubt; nevertheless the fact remains that it was an 
advance. Since then, though the clouds have not altogether lifted, more 
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rays have broken through them. The South has begun to produce some 
first-class writers—even, indeed, a Nobel prizeman. Its school of soci- 
ology at Chapel Hill in North Carolina has ranked among the Repub- 
lic’s best. Even its journalism has shown signs of improvement, as the 
mounting number of its prize winners attests. As in the gray gloom of 
Page’s “Forgotten Man,” the land is still belabored by its preposterous 
politicians, but for every Heflin and Bilbo there is now at least a 
small posse of earnest and intelligent men, free spirits who are ready 
to give them combat.” 

What holds for certain aspects of Southern culture holds also for 
its education. The cleavage between the South and the rest of the 
land has become palpably smaller. By the middle of the century, for 
example, nearly all the Southern states had brought their school year 
up to the national par, and a few had even bettered it. Attendance also 
has shown signs of improving. As Dixie became more prosperous, more- 
over, its investment in the educational enterprise was slowly augmented. 
Thus, the value of its school property has risen; teachers’ salaries have 
become more tolerable; and there are more libraries, and they are 
better stocked. There is, in brief, good reason for optimism. 

This is not saying, of course, that the improvement has been equal 
in all the Southern states. On the contrary, there are the familiar un- 
happy disparities, and what is true for, say, North Carolina and Florida 
is far from true for Alabama and Mississippi. What the Southerners 
need, wrote Edgar Knight in 1950, is “to do qualitatively what they 
have been doing quantitatively for many years against great odds.” 
They need, he goes on, a far more vigorous concern for learning. More 
than any other part of the nation the South needs to put its best brains 
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to work i in a scientific examination of its own peculiar problems. To 


this end it needs to give encouragement and financial support to its 
scholars and scientists in far greater measure than heretofore.** 


22. For a competent picture of this 
situation Virginius Dabney’s Liberal- 
ism in the South, outh, though published as 
long ago as 1932, is still one of the 
best. It was issued by The University 
of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 
N.C. 

23. Edgar W. Knight, Education in 
the United States, 3d rev. ed., Ginn & 
Company, Boston, 1950, p. 490. Until 


his death in 1953, Knight was the 
foremost educational _ historian_in “the 
South and one of the best of his order 
in the nation. 

24. Though some of the things con- 
sidered in it have undergone change, 
Wilson Gee’s Research Barriers in 
the South is still to the point. It was 
published by Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., New York, in 1932. 


Chapter 12. The Development of 
Educational Theory 


; hen education was a comparatively minor enterprise there was 
obviously no need for an elaborate pedagogy. The task of the colonial 
schoolmaster may not have been light, but the purpose behind it was 
fairly simple. To curb the child’s bent for self-expresison, to beat away 
his inherent wickedness, to crowd facts into his memory—in short, to 
tame the child and make him fit for God and man—such was the 
essence of the schoolman’s toil. With no uniform text to ease his way, 
and graded instruction not yet invented, the master taught his pupils 
one by one, assigning to each his lesson, and hearing it once it had 
been safely filed in the archives of his memory. Though reformers had 
risen from age to age to bemoan the huge stress placed upon remem- 
bering the contents of books, the schoolroom’s practice changed but 


little. Throu i and for much of the nineteenth, 
learning by rote remained the Sie style. 


Rousseau. Nevertheless, a transformation was slowly under way. 
It was heralded in the eighteenth century by Jean-Jacques Rousseau.* 
At odds with a civilization whose conventions he deemed a curse, 


Rousseau proposed to lead it back to nature. He sketched his picture 
of the natural society in 1762 in the Social Contract, while he put forth 


his version of a natural education in Emile in the same year. From the 
en, 


1. For Rousseau on Rousseau see 
his Confessions, but bear in mind 
Nietzsche’s warning against the auto- 
biographies of great men. The best 
modern biography on the great Ge- 


oo is Matthew Josephson, Jean- 


Jacques Rousseau, Harcourt, Brace 


and Company, Inc., New York, 1931. 


For Rousseau’s pedagogy see Samuel 
224. 


Parker, The History of Modern Ele- 
mentary Education, Ginn & Company, 
Boston, 1912. It abounds in quotations 
from Emile. A fairly extensive bibliog- 
raphy on Rousseau may be found in 
Ernest H. Wright, The Meaning of 
Rousseau, Oxford University Press, 
New York, 1929. 
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day of their appearance to the present both treatises have drawn vol- 
leys of disapproval; at the same time they have entranced reformers 
everywhere. 

In Emile, as in all his serious writings, Rousseau extolled what he 
thought was the simplicity and goodness of nature. Education, he 
asserted, was to be true to nature, and its heart was to be the child 
himself. Study your pupils, Rousseau bade the teacher, “for it is very 
certain that you do not know them.’” Insisting that young Emile 
should learn from experience rather than from books, Rousseau called 
for physical activity, for sense and muscle training, and the use of 
objects. Proclaiming that nothing—not even religion—should be taught 
before the child knew what it was about, Rousseau rejected the com- 
mon stress on memorizing. Counter to mre ‘fiats of learned theologians, 


moreover, Rousseau avowed that the child at birth was good; that his 
personality demanded _ respect; and that his natural interests, his urge 


to cavort and shout, his love of play, his almost feline curiosity—all 
this was to be put to use in his education. He should, in short, be 
allowed to function freely. 

Rousseau’s views were, of course, too radical and too extravagant 
to be acceptable to the man of common dust. His immediate and direct 
influence, hence, was slight. But his heated utterances enflamed 
romantics and reformers everywhere, causing them not only to ponder 
his astonishing doctrine, but sometimes even to seek to put it to work. 
Probably the most renowned of them all, and the first to make his 


mark on penerican education, was the Swiss educator, Johann Hein- 
rich Pe 


Though he confessed that much in Emile was fantastic and even 
absurd, Pestalozzi agreed with its author that education should take its 
cue e. It should, he suggested, develop all the child’s powers, 
naturally and mee and it should include the hands and heart as well 


2. Parker, op. cit., p. 187. 

3. The Pestalozzian bibliography is, 
of course, colossal. Among his own 
writings his two most important for 
the general reader are Jeonard and 
Gertrude and How es 
Her Children. Among secondary ac- 
counts, see A. Pinloche, Pestalozzi and 
the Foundation of the Modern Ele- 
mentary School, Charles Scribner’s 


Sons, New York, 1901; Lewis F. An- 
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as the brain. Like Rousseau, Pestalozzi underli under- 
stand the child, but, unlike the Advocate of Nature, Pestalozzi balanced 
his program by insisting that education’s ultimate purpose must be 
social progress. Indeed, Pestalozzi’s first experience in education was as 
‘a teacher of down-and-out underdogs—beggars, as he said, whom he 
wanted to teach to live like men. 

Pestalozzi’s efforts to fathom the nature of his recruits and to devise 
appropriate ways to tutor them brought him to the frontiers of modern 
psychology, though he lumbered over the cowpath of trial and error, 
with no scientific signpost to guide him. Disregarding the universal 
stress on memory—‘empty chattering of mere words” he called it— 
Pestalozzi courted the learner with an appeal to the senses. In them 
rather than in books he recognized the way to knowledge. Employing 
the au rather than the written word, he conceived what he called 
the “object lesson,” which moved step by step from what was dis- 
cernible to the senses to the generalizations which lay imperceptibly 
beyond. Thus, learning veered from its timeworn stress on the gather- 
ing and hoarding of facts to their actual employment and, so it was 
hoped, their understanding. 

Dreamer though he was, Pestalozzi understood that there could be 
little educational progress without competent schoolmasters. ‘To this 
end he forged a program of training which in its day was regarded as 
something of a wonder. So high in fact was its repute that in 1808 the 
Kingdom of Prussia, then engaged in overhauling its schools, _dis- 
patched a small squadron of selected schoolmasters to Switzerland to 
familiarize themselves with the new methods. 

In the United States Pestalozzian views also aroused interest, but 
their translation into practice was slow. Interest began as early as 1806 
when Joseph Neef, one of Pestalozzi’s understudies, came to America. 
For a spell he was a schoolmaster in Philadelphia and in the Middle 
West, doing some writing on the side. Though his influence, on the 
whole, was negligible, his books on educational theory and practice 
were the first ones in English to be published _in the United States.‘ 
Almost a score of years after Neef’s arrival the historian George Ban- 
craft, fresh from the University of Gottingen, opened a preparatory 


4. Neef’s books were titled Sketch Children (1813). Both were published 
of a Plan and Method of Education in Philadelphia. | 
(1808) and Method of Instructing 
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school at Northampton, Massachusetts. Despite its limited objectives, 
the school adopted Pestalozzian postulates—in fact, it even aspired t to 
contribute to social progress. Meanwhile, in 1821, Pestalozzi’s views 
were given a further boost with the advent of Warsee Colburn’s First 
Lessons of Arithmetic on the Plan of Pestalozzi, a text which, as noted 
earlier, was to win a high esteem. Still another stimulus for the newer 
methods came from the drive for the common school, and especially 
the widely circulated writings of Stowe, Barnard, and Mann.° All in 
all, however, as a movement Pestalozzianism made no great headway 
in the United States until after Appomattox. 

~ What helped probably more than anything else to give Pestalozzian- 
ism a foothold in America was the work of Edward A. Sheldon, a 
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superintendent of schools at Oswego, N.Y. Like the eminent Heinrich 
himself, Sheldon had begun in pedagogy as a teacher of the under- 


privileged; and, again like Pestalozzi, he believed education to be the 
indispensable beginning to social progress. In 1858, while vacationing 
in Canada, he wandered into a museum where he chanced on a show- 
case of Pestalozzian materials. Though these happened to be of English 
provenance and a poor imitation of the original, Sheldon was never- 
theless impressed, and on his return to the States he introduced them 
in the Oswego schools. Accordingly, the course of study was modified, 
with a shift in its focus from knowledge to observation. Simultaneously 
a special class was formed to initiate teachers in the new arcanum. 
In 1861 the reform received something of an accolade when the city 
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fathers founded a normal school to train teachers along’ Pestalozzian 
lines.” | 

There was, of course, no lack of critical growling, but the Oswego 
experiment was continued nonetheless. Its triumph in the end was 
due not only to its merit, whatever that may have been, but in no small 
measure to the evangelical zeal of Sheldon who, with a remarkable 
talent for publicity, advertised the movement from pole to pole. In 
1865 the National Teachers Association—now the NEA—after some 
searching into the matter, ga gave object teaching its endorsement. Mean- 
while the state of New York had become interested in the Oswego 


5. Massachusetts went so far as to is Ned H. Dearborn, The Oswego 
hire a Pestalozzian, one Arnold Henry Movement in American Education, 
Guyot, a Swiss-American and a geog- Columbia University, Teachers Col- 
rapher of parts. lege, New York, 1925. Its bibliography 

6. The best study of the movement is the most complete on the subject. 
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venture, even nursing it along with a yearly grant of $3,000. Finally, 
in 1866, the authorities transformed Oswego into the state’s second 
normal school. Before long six more state normal schools were brought 
into being, all consecrated to the pedagogy of Oswego. 

For a generation and more the Oswego star glittered in the firma- 
ment of American teacher training, and with it the essence of the 
Pestalozzian gospel. Visitors from afar flocked to the Sheldon schools 
to gape at their wonders, while students thronged to them for training. 
Oswego’s graduates took up positions throughout the land as teachers, 
principals, and heads of normal schools. Coming just when the Amer- 
ican normal school stood on the brink of expansion, the Oswego move- 
ment started a fashion in national teacher training, one which was a 
living influence for at least a generation. 

In its approach to learning and teaching, Oswego was completely 
new. Stressing learning through the senses, it called for observation. 
It relied main on Hie tae ob abana 
ing the textbook and keeping memorization to a minimum. It ca ed 
for a teaching skill which until then had been quite unheard-of, requir- 
ing not only a better and broader understanding of what was to be 
taught, but also an ability to plan a lesson and by seemly questions to 
lead it to its desired end. All this gave added weight to the need for 
better teaching. 

Inevitably the new pedagogy affected what the youngster studied. 
It altered the teaching of the three Rs, of geography, and of drawing 
and music.’ Now that Junior was expected to observe concrete things, 
moreover, his ability to communicate his experience became highly 
important. As a result, stress on correct oral expression mounted, and 
out of this there eventually emerged the systematic attempt to teach 
the proper use of the spoken language. Belief in observation not t only 
resulted in language instruction, but, with the aid of the resolute 
William T. Harris, then the superintendent_of schools of St. Louis, 
led in time to the n modest beginnings 0 of work in elementary sci¢ science. 

Of Pestalozzi’s many disciples, one of the greatest in his own right 
was Philip von Fellenberg. No less than Heinrich himself, he longed 
to improve the world, especially by educating its lower orders. To this 
end he devoted much of his considerable fortune by running a school 


7. See Arthur L. Rich, Lowell Mason, The University of North Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill, N.C., 1946. 
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in the little Swiss town of Hofwyl. Pitched on some six hundred acres 
of lovely countryside, Fellenberg’s “Institute,” as the place was called, 
was in many of its aspects almost beyond compare. It was intended 
primarily for the poor, whom it sought to introduce not only to the 
three Rs, but also to train industrially. It featured workshops of diverse 
sorts, besides a school to teach the handicrafts and the vocations then 
favored by the middle classes. For the rising farmer there was an 
agricultural school. Fellenberg’s labors prospered, and by the end of 
the twenties his school was drawing attention from every quarter. As in 
the case of Oswego, schoolmen and social students came to see it, and 
presently glowing accounts about the Institute were making their way 
into print not only in Europe, but even in America. In the Republic, 
Fellenberg’s plan of combining schooling and farming found a ready 
enough audience. Indeed, Brion fam ee Fellenberg model, the so- 
alles “anual lal labor’’ schools, were founded in several parts of the 
United States, and it was not until the advent of machine labor and 
the opening of the fertile farmlands to the west that their popularity 
began to wane. 

Pestalozzi’s fame will endure, no doubt, as long as the Alps them- 
selves. He steered education in a new direction and he gave it, at the 
same time, a lift it badly needed. But his teachings were handicapped 
by an inadequate psychology, and they rested on no solid scientific 
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base. Like many another innovator, moreover, Pestalozzi suffered at 
the hands of his would-be interpreters. Despite his assertion, for ex- 
ample, that education should be in harmony with the child’s nature, 
the procedures Sheldon had adopted from England had degenerated 
into a hollow formalism—a fault which, unfortunately, C Oswego failed _ 
to remedy. Indeed, as s the years went ie the object _n method became, 
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Pestalozzianism reached its high tide i in America in tl in_the. aeeeies 
and the early seventies; but by the eighties its vogue had all but gone. 
Its passing was brought about not only by its absurdities, but also by 
the work and thought of another schoolman, a professor and a Ger- 
man, Johann Friedrich Herbart.” 


7a. Unhappily for the monolingual the movement in America, Charles de 
American, the best and most recent Garmo’s Herbart and the Herbartians, 
writing on Herbart is in German, For though written so long ago as 1895, is 
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Johann Friedrich Herbart. Herbart was not, like Pestalozzi, a 
romantic; nor was he moved by a passion to elevate the lowly. He was, 
by contrast, almost impersonal, a detached and decorous savant who 
passed most of his threescore years in the academic cloister. In studying 
education, he probed far more extensively and revealingly than Pesta- 
lozzi. While the latter arrived at his findings mostly by actual classroom 
experience, the former depended much more on an intellectual exam- 
ination of the problems involved. Where Pestalozzi had groped his 
way wishfully, and often crudely and faultily, toward a better peda- 
gogy, Herbart stalked his quarry with the clinical discrimination of 
the scholar. As a result the German professor was able to put educa- 
tion on a far stronger footing than his humble and less gifted fore- 
runner had been able to. 

Like most educators before and after him, Herbart laid great stress 
on the moral purpose of education. In an attempt to clarify its full 
meaning he “examined men’s interests and activities as well as their 
social responsibilities. The latter, he found, depended on the kind of 
society wherein one lived, while the former, diverse and of many 
forms, emanated from one’s experience with things and one’s relations 
to people. Through the object lesson, Pestalozzi had brought the child 
to the world of things; and through the spoken word he had sought, 
rather inadequately, to provide for the child’s contact with others. To 
these two ideas Herbart now added a third, that of acquaintance with 
literature and history. However, he did this not so much to rouse a 
* feeling for letters or for the past, but rather to lift the morals. 

The frail excursion which Pestalozzi had undertaken into the 
region of educational psychology Herbart extended, formulating, as 
he went along, a number of important theories—notably his doctrines 
of interest and apperception—and organizing them ultimately into a 
method of ‘teaching, the so-called “Formal Steps.” 

~ Like Rousseau and Pestalozzi, Herbart believed that, whenever 
possible, learning should come from the child’s own interests. In his 
typically precise way, Herbart explored the nature of interest, dissect- 
ing it neatly into two sorts: the spontaneous kind which the child has 
without any external stimulation, and the forced kind, which is elicited 


still one of the most serviceable. See millan & Co., Ltd., London, 1954. The 
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by his teacher. Herbart had little sympathy for the view, then still 
flourishing, that in order to be of value learning must inevitably be 
distasteful. Not only did he deem interest to be indispensable, but he 
held that if it were absent, then it became the teacher’s task to lure 
it forth—a view which today is, of course, highly commended. 

The Pestalozzian method, as has been said, made much ado about 
going from the known to the unknown. With this Herbart was in 
accord. But through him the principle was modified and enlarged. 
Dressed up eee it ae in a more sophisticated guise 
under the name of ‘ ‘apperception.” 

Interest _and_apperception became the base whereon Herbart 
erected his teaching method. Known as the F “ormal Steps, the method 
originally comprised four parts, but in the hands of Herbart’s successors 
the four became five, thus: 


I. PREPARATION. Essentially an application of the doctrines of 
interest and apperception, this sought to put the learner into an atten- 
tive, receptive cast of mind. The lesson’s purpose was explained, and 
such previous knowledge as might help the the pupil to assimilate the 
new material was Ley to bear. 
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3. ASSOCIATION. [The new material was compared with the old and 
familiar, important likenesses and differences being noted. 

4. GENERALIZATION. The facts noted in the third step were formu- 
lated into a general principle or statement. 

5. APPLICATION. The learner’s grasp of the general principle was 
put to the test of practice with appropriate problems and exercises. 


Like Pestalozzi’s object lesson, the Formal Steps rapidly came into 
pedagogic favor. During the last quarter of the nineteenth century they 
were in fact in high fashion; 1; and it was not until the twentieth century, 
under the impact of a more advanced and penetrating psychology and 
sociology, that their spell was finally broken. 

Herbart devoted most of his life to the diligent study of education. 
Relying mainly on experience and reason, his method of attack was 
that of the philosopher. Yet it was Herbart who suggested that _a 
science of education was possible; and it was he who made education 
a field for university study. True to the professor's ‘immemorial cus- 
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tom, he lectured, and he produced a whole shelf of erudite writings. 
But he also conducted a seminar in education and a small practice 
school where he and his associates mulled over their doctrines, trying 
at all times to make them as scientific as possible. 

In the course of the years Herbartianism arrived in America. It 
came, like its Pestalozzian forerunner, because of the efforts of enthusi- 
astic Americans who, having caught glimpses of it abroad, did their 
utmost to propagate it in the Republic. Through their publicizing, and 
especially through the writings of the McMurry brothers, Charles and 


Frank, and of Charles DeGarmo, the Herbartian gospel made a steady 
sicinre and in 1892 the National Herbart Society came into being. 
Founded to study and promote the Herbartian propositions, the society 
functioned thus for some ten years when, expanding its purpose, it 
cast off its Herbartian name and became the National Society for the 
Scientific Study of Education. 

~ Once under way the the Herbartian movement progressed swiftly. Like 
Pestalozzianism a generation earlier, it changed the methods of the 
normal school; and where the master pedagogues had formerly stressed 
sense perception, oral language, and the object lesson, they now rhap- 
sodized over interest, apperception, and the five Formal Steps. Today 
the Herbartian theories molder in the graveyard of the outworn past. 
In the first flush of youth, however, they threw fresh light on the 
nature of learning and teaching, and though they lacked the benefit of 
scientific research, they were nonetheless most useful. Herbart’s. sug- 
gestion that the study of education | could become scientific ultimately 
came to fruit, as did his idea of testing educational theory in practice, 
if not experimentally then at least “empirically. 

There are many who contend that the Herbartian pedagogy is now 
abandoned, a shriveled relic of the past. Perhaps they are right, but 
the facts appear somewhat against them. The truth is that as late as 
the present century there has been a distinct echo of Herbart—and 
/ there has even been an echo of the echo. In 1926, for example, when 
the late Professor Morrison_of the University of Chicago presented his 
so-called “Morrison Plan,” it fell, like its Herbartian forerunnner, into 
five parts, to wit, (1) Exploration, (2) Presentation, (3) Assimilation, 
(4) Organization, and (5) Recitation. The conditions under which 
the Morrison Plan was employed no doubt were different from those 
under which the Herbartians labored. Even so, the Plan was founded 
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essentially on Herbart’s ideas. Like the Formal Steps in an earlier day, 
Morrison’s scheme gained many converts. So late as the thirties, in 
fact, it was still going strong.® 
For Herbartians the all-embracing task in education, _as has been 
said, was moral. Man’s interests they recognized to be diverse and of 
many aspects. In their method they appreciated the importance of 
firing the learner’s interest; and in the fifth of their Formal Steps, they 
showed at least a glimmering realization of the fact—now obvious— 
that nothing is ever finally learned save through on one’s own effort. 
Taking one ae with another, however, Herbartianism had its faults. 
Underlying the work and thought of its illuminati was the purpose 
of conserving the cultural heritage and to this end they y nearly always 
stressed knowledge and information, and especially in in literature and 
history. However, in addressing themselves m mainly to the mind, they 
< neglected the use of the hands. They did not, like Pestalozzi and his 
magnificent di disciple, Fellenberg, exert themselves to improve the multi- 
tude by helping it vocationally. Nor did they, like Rousseau, » pry into 
inner man, into the nonintellectual phases of personality which play 
such a powerful role in the lives of even the highest primates. 
Friedrich August Wilhelm Froebel. To direct attention to this 
aspect of education became the lot of Friedrich August Wilhelm Froe- 
bel.? Repressed and frustrated as a child, sometimes neglected, and 
often misunderstood, Froebel sought solace within his inner being, 
growing to young manhood a shy and extremely sensitive creature. The 
tranquility of spirit which he craved so much he found largely in intro- 


8. For the Morrison Plan see Henry 
C. Morrison, The Practice of Teach- 
ing in the Secondary School, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1926. 
Though the book runs to more than 
600 pages, it makes no reference to 
Herbart. Neither does the revised edi- 
tion, which appeared in 1931. For the 
spread of the Morrison Plan, see Roy 
O. Billett, “Directed Learning and 
Unit Assignment,” Bulletin of the De- 
partment of Secondary School Princi- 
pals, no. 45, pp. 55 ff. 

g. As in the case of his illustrious 
forerunners, the literature on Froebel 
is a library in itself. For his life see 


his Autobiography, translated by 
Emilie Michaelis and H. K. Moore, 
Swan Sonnenschein, London, 1886. 
Useful also are his Letters on the 
Kindergarten, translated by Hermann 
Poesche, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, 
1906. See also William H. Kilpatrick, 
Froebel’s Kindergarten Principles Crit- 
ically Examined, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1916; Alfons Rinke, 
Friedrich Froebels philosophische Ent- 
wicklung unter dem Einfluss der Ro- 
mantik, Langensalza, 1935; Kathe 
Scholz, Froebels Erziehungslehre, Tii- 
bingen, 1940. 
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spection, in philosophy, and in a deeply personal religion. He was for 
years without vocational mooring, shifting from one job to another, 
never quite content, yet never knowing just what he wanted. Then, in 
1805, mainly by chance, he became a teacher in a small Pestalozzian 
school in Frankfurt-on-the-Main, and now his search at last was over. 
For in teaching Froebel had fallen into his natural element. 

The joy he got in the schoolroom ignited his pedagogical aspira- 
tions, and in 1808 we see him journeying to Switzerland to learn and 
teach under Pestalozzi. For two years he imbibed the master’s wisdom, 
perfecting himself in the use of his methods, but sneaking off even 
then into his own pedagogic dreamland. What he sighted therein was a 
new education in which little children might flourish without tears, 
amid sympathy and understanding, without the affront of drill and 
homework, but enlivened with song and play. Such was the first vista 
of the kindergarten. 

On his return to Germany Froebel attended Gottingen and then 
Berlin, and after that he found himself soldiering against the malignant 
Corsican. Finally, in 1816, he was able to open a small school which 
he proceeded to run in the Pestalozzian mode, but with play and music 
as added features. The school was hard- creed though it managed 
somehow to hang on for over a decade. It was during this period that 
he wrote Die so ie tate cp et Education of Man—his lone 
book on pedagogy.” it ¥ 

It was Froebel’s conviction that education was lacking in proper 
foundation, and that “until the education of the nursery was reformed 
nothing solid and worthy could be attained.” Such a revolution Froebel 
himself undertook in 1837 when he founded a school for young 
children. Here he and his colleagues worked out the idea of the kinder- 
garten. And here Froebel composed his fa his famous Mutter- und K oselieder 
which in English have become the Mother and Play Songs. 

A man of deep religious feeling, Froebel_underlined_education’s 
moral role. At bottom he saw education as the unfoldment-of-personal- 
ity. Above all, this was to be self-development—not willy-nilly, how- 
ever, but carefully directed. Since Froebel was forever pining for unity 


10. It was rendered into English by formidable work a briefer version, The 
W. N. Hailmann and published in Student’s Froebel, has been made 
1892 by Appleton as part of their available by William H. Hereford. It 
International Education Series. For was published by Pitman Publishing 
those who dare not wrestle with this Corporation, New York, in 1911—1912. 
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in life, he naturally felt that education should foster such a unity, and 
the subjects taught should therefore be related to each other and to life. 
Boys, he argued, should construct buildings, for practical work is edu- 
cational. And so, also, is contact with nature. Like Rousseau, though 
for different reasons, Froebel looked on education as an unfoldment 
of the child’s native capacities. And, like Rousseau again, he believed 
youngsters to be active rather than intellectual animals. It was with 
these views that he created the kindergarten, with its profusion of 
activity. 

But the child’s activity, Froebel contended, must spring from his 
own interests. Though Rousseau had proclaimed a somewhat similar 
proposition, in practice Froebel went far beyond his famous predeces- 
sor. ‘The first to appreciate the educational value of the child’s own 
world, he undertook to fashion such a world. Like his teacher, Pes- 
talozzi, and like Professor Herbart, the Father of the Kindergarten 
recognized education as a potent-socializing force. ““Man,” he wrote 
in one of his letters, “should develop in harmony, peace and joy within 
himself and with those around h him, in accordance with human nature 
and destiny; and this should continue through all stages of develop- 
ment, and in the various circumstances of life, in the family and school, 
in domestic and public life.” / | | abt 

rihe'F roebelian_ trident of self-development, activity, ands social 
cooperation was displayed in the kindergarten. A world of free func- 
tioning, it was a gaudy arena of song and story, of color, clay, scissors, 
and paste—a world, in short, to which the child took without any 
special urging. But the kindergarten was also an interactive community 
where the social virtues were to be cultivated. It was, as one of its 
adherents hoped, a place where the young could “learn to move freely, 
but with consideration for his little fellows.” In carrying out these 
principles the kindergarten employed three kinds of material, the 
Mother and Play Songs, occupations, and gifts. These last were mate- 
ee ee fixed, such, for example, as cubes, spheres, and 
the like;Coccupations, jon the other hand, were materials whose form 
underwent change while they were in use, such as clay, for example, 
and sand, and cardboard. But the center of all interest was th story) 
Narrated by the teacher, it permeated all activity. It lurked in the 
child’s language, in his song and play; and it found its way into the 


things he made. 
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Much of Froebel’s thinking took place on a lofty plane of mysticism. 
As a result, his writings and even some of his kindergarten practices 
were shrouded in an inscrutable and, at times, far-fetched symbolism. 
Today Froebel’s mysticism remains but a memory, and if the kinder- 
garten has endured, it is certainly not because of the occult leanings 
of its founder, but rather because of the basic soundness of its psycho- 
logical and sociological foundation. 

Froebel’s life came to a close, somewhat as it had begun, on a 
melancholy note. A child in life’s everyday affairs, he saw his kinder- 
garten eaten away by debt. It had won fame in the years, it is true, but 
its critics were far more numerous than its friends. Worse yet, its liberal- 
ism made it suspicious to the Prussians. In 1851, confusing Froebel’s 
teachings with those of an anti-Hohenzollern nephew _and _namesake, 
the Prussian state clapped the kindergarten under its ban—an interdict 
which was to be maintained for almost a decade. 

Had Froebel lived a few years longer, he would have seen kinder- 
gartens rise far beyond his homeland. Nowhere, however, were they 
given a more hospitable acclaim than in the United States. Imported by 
Germans who had quit their native land after the collapse of the Revo- 
lution of 1848, the kindergarten got its start in the Middle West. ‘There, 
in 18 ie, “Mrs. Carl Schurz, a former pupil of Froebel, founded what 
may well have been the first kindergarten in this country.” It was 
a diminutive, private affair, and it was conducted in German. Yet 
through it, and others like it, and through Henry Barnard and other 
persuaders, the Froebel theorems gained support. In 1860_the first 
Peabody i in n Boston and some Goh years tate a special rane school 
for kindergartners was established in the same city. Finally, in 1873, 
Froebel’s invention made its way into the public practice when St. 


/ Louis opened what has been commonly regarded as the first_public 


kindergarten i in this Republic."* Thenceforward the new w school spread 


garten,” Educational Administration 


. Located at Watertown, Wis., 
and Supervision, vol. 25, pp. 699 ff., 


op ee kindergarten has been cited 
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by most writers on the subject as the 
first of its kind in the United States. 
But lately some doubts have appeared. 
See Lawton, “Corrective Note on the 


Early History of the American Kinder- 


1939. 

12. Lawton, however, places the 
event in Boston three years earlier. 
Loc. cit. 
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rapidly, and by the end of the century it was to be found in every 
part of the land. 

The kindergarten’s stress on constructive activities, such as needle- 
work, weaving, and paper folding, along with its use of clay, sand, and 
color, opened up an interest in hand training. The first country to 
include such work in its educational program was Finland, which as 
early as 1866 required some acquaintance with manual training of all 
boys attending its rural schools. From the Finns the movement passed 
over to the Swedes who put manual training into their schools in 
1872.°° The fact that such work appeared of some economic promise 
to Sweden’s little man no doubt helped to promote its popularity. But 
its growth was furthered, somewhat more specifically, by the zeal of 
Otto Salomon, a Swedish schoolman. Some of his views appear sound 
enough even in our own day of marvels, as, for example, his belief that 
what pupils made should be useful as well as ornamental, that they 
should model from actual objects, and that they should do their own 
work from start to end. But Salomon was also the author of some 
rather extravagant balderdash. He held, for instance, that training the 
hand would somehow inspire a high regard for the dignity of labor, 
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and that the use of tools would develop not only specific skills, say in 
carpentry, but. also a general skill which would be of use later in all 
circumstances of everyday life. Under the scrutiny of modern psychol- 
ogy, and its theory of transfer of training, such claims have been largely 
discredited.“ Nevertheless, in Salomon’s own day, and, indeed, for 
many a day to come, such notions were generally approved, and—right 
or wrong—they helped no little to advance the teaching of manual 
skills. 

It was in such a climate that the movement for manual training _ 
was begun in the United States. The impetus for it, however, came 
from the Russians rather than from the Finns and Swedes. More 
specifically, it issued from the Centennial 1 Exposition at Philadelphia i in 
1876, where the Russian government showed samples of some of the 
metalwork and woodwork turned out by pupils of the Imperial 'Tech- 


John Runkle, | the preaden: of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


te ner. 


13. Mestvhile one should, of course, this domain. See pp. 228 ff. 
not overlook Fellenberg’s pioneering in 14. See pp. 289 ff. 
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nology, then still in its infancy."* Runkle’s high praise of what he had 
seen not only germinated an interest in manual training; it also 
brought about a considerable palaver on American education in gen- 
eral. Some two years later, in 1878, America’s first manual training 
school was opened in St. Louis. Thereafter the movement picked up 
pace, and presently similar schools were appearing in most of our 
larger cities. In time, courses in manual training were adopted in the 
lower schools, and later still even the girls were given access to saws 
and hammers, not merely to needles and thimbles. The manual train- 
ing movement has of course long since died out, as had the psychology 
which was its main support. Today it has been superseded by training 
in the industrial arts and crafts. 

~ Herbert Spencer. While America’s Pestalozzis and Herbarts were 
remodeling the country’s education, momentous changes were brewing 
elsewhere. They were marked by the increasing power of industry, 
particularly in England, and by the growing audacity of the natural 
scientists, whose influence, directed by Darwin and his fellows, was 
almost as great. These two upheavals, we know now, changed the 
world. Indeed, in England and the United States, phases of that alter- 
ation were already manifest by the middle of the century. 

If, as the experts claim, education is actually a reflection of the 
society of which it is a part, then the schools should have been altered 
in some way by the new and growing forces. Science and industry, in 
brief, might reasonably have expected some earnest attention from the 
schoolmen. But, as per primeval custom, the schools were in the hands 
of conservatives, and hence cautious | men, who inclined _to_believe 


that the s supreme value | of ‘their teaching. Jay not; so. much in the matter 
at hand as in the mental training” they could derive from it. ‘To the 
brethren of the chalky finger, the training bestowed by the ancient 
classics seemed not only sufficient, but even perfect, and hence beyond 
challenge. By the same token they took little professional note of the 
events fermenting about them, save, on the whole, to cry dissent. 

To shake these men and to rouse them became the work of a 


15. Runkle’s eye apparently roved Cornell University, which included all 
somewhat at random. At all events it kinds of lathes and plates, a variety of 
completely overlooked the very excel- precision tools, and even a steam 
lent exhibit of the Sibley College of engine. 
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nonpedagogue—even, indeed, an antipedagogue—Herbert Spencer.”* 
His attack began in 1859, in an essay on education, the first of a salvo 
of four. “What knowledge,” asked Mr. Spencer, “is of most worth?” 
It is, he proceeded to answer, science. Science it is for self-preserva- 
tion; science it is for gaining a livelihood; and science it is “for the 
most perfect production and ar of art in all its forms. ” For all 
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A pretentious plea? No doubt. But it was also a novel and a lucid 
one, and hence one of a fairly wide appeal. Under the Spencerian 
blowgun the defenders of the perennial classics found themselves con- 
fronted with something to make them pause. For not only had Spencer 
turned the reigning cultural values upside-down; he had also attracted 
for himself and his ideas a vast and appreciative audience. 

Briefly, the advocates of teaching science offered two main argu- 
ments. It was their contention that what mattered in in_ education was 
not so much method and drill, but the actual content of what was 
studied. The classics, they argued, for all their majestic claims, were 
out. of step with. the modern beat. The sciences, on the other hand, 
were not only in step, but were in fact what ¢ gave contemporary life 
its gusty tempo. To be ignorant of science, thus, was to be unprepared 
for modern living. ‘The Spencerians’ second claim centered on the 
subject of mental training. In brief, it simply brushed aside the notion 
that the classics held a monopoly in this department. Are subjects 
taught to train the mind? Then the sciences were prepared to do the 
job—just as well as the vaunted classics, and, very likely, even better. 
Today that argument, of course, no longer holds water. For, through 
the assaults of the new psychologists, mind training has become largely. 
archaic, and vas no self-respecting expert _ in America would 


a. Rather curiously, there are not its first appearance in July, 1859, in 
many first-rate accounts of this great the Westminster Review. Together 
contemporary of Darwin. A service- with its three sequels it was published 
able one is Hugh Elliot’s Herbert as Education, in London, in 1861. 
Spencer, Henry Holt and Company, Since then it hes had one incarnation 
inc. New York, 1917. Spencer’s after another. 
fheiorable article on education made 
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But Spencer and his audience were of course innocent of such 
progress. In the main the Spencerian argument appeared to make 
sense. Its influence hence was far from negligible. Though its author 
was cocksure, and at times unpleasantly narrow, yet there was ardor 
in his words, and he knew how to present his case. What he marshaled 
into print was a plain and forceful statement of the views of the leading 
thinkers of his era, and the discussions which rained down as a result 
served admirably to clear pedagogic skies. Through the various bulls 
which he tossed off, the schools were vitally and permanently affected. 
The installation of a “modern side” An England’s tradition-soaked 
schools is but one example of his i ENS The rise_of Se 
respectable school subject is another. 

As with Pestalozzi and the other masters, Spencer cast his spell 
over America, and the fires he lit on the Atlantic’s other side had their 
counterparts here. In the American school science was of course no 
newcomer. Franklin and Jefferson_had been all for it, and so had 
several others. And even in colonial times, it will be recalled, science 
had made its way into a number of academies and private schools, 
and subsequently into some of the colleges. Moreover, through Pesta- 
lozzi’s belief in observation and the development of the object lesson, 
science xe had begun to infiltrate the lower learning, and through the 
labors of William T. Harris the subject had been given a_ modest 
introduction in the lower schooling | of St. Louis. All in all, however, 
the academic status of science had remained comparatively minor, 

The most notable, and by all odds the most formidable, advocate 
of the Spencerian credo, at least the essence of it, was Charles W. Eliot. 
A professor of chemistry, Eliot eventually was elevated to the pres- 
idency of Harvard, which in time he proceeded to make into a place 
of world renown. Naturally, his demand that the sciences be given a 
meet and respectable place in the curriculum had great weight, and 
though it was widely resisted, by the close of the century its acceptance 
was assured, True to the Spencerian spirit, moreover, Eliot sought to 
lessen the traditional rigidity of college study by the elimination of all 
required courses and the substitution of the so-called “free elective 
system.”*” Today, of course, despite democracy, the right of unlimited 
election is no longer the campus vogue, and even at Harvard it has 
long since departed. 


17. See p. 336. 
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Not only cheers, however, were the lot of Spencer and his clan. 
There was, indeed, much of the contrary. But hosannas or anathemas, 
the fact is the Spencerians succeeded in putting the spotlight on the 
great gulf which existed between the well-worn offerings of the school 
and the stupendous happenings in the world outside. In modern educa- 
tional history Spencer may well have been the first to rst to point to what 
experts in social pathology today call the the “cultural lag. = yer the 
Spencerian reasoning was far from impeccable. Thus, to rout the 
classicists, the apostles of science employed the classicists’ own prize 
argument. Like the advocates of the ancient disciplines, they held 
that the mind could be trained, and that the acumen exercised in deal- 
ing with, say, osmosis, or the reduction of hyponitrous acid, or some 
other such specific wonder, would somehow in the end transfer to 
life’s more general situations, whether political, social, economic, moral, 
or religious—a doctrine which is plainly nonsensical. The training, 
moreover, which Spencer favored was primarily cerebral. It had scant 
space for the spirit and the emotions. At bottom it merely substituted 
a one-sided scientific training for.an equally one-sided classical training. 

Today the classics are almost obsolete in the American school. 
They have been replaced by the modern tongues. But even these are 
now meeting fierce competition from the sciences, both natural and 
social, and from the industrial and vocational arts..So far, in truth, 


have the older disciplines receded that there may. well be something. 
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more than rancor in the charge ‘that the American public learning 
has become anti-intellectual. 
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Coming of A ve 


Chapter 13. The Rise of 
a Native Pedagogy 


EF. most of the nineteenth century, as we have seen, the best in 
American pedagogic | theory _was_ of alien origin. The reasons for this 
are not hard to make out. Not only were the generality of Americans 
not much given to examining the inside of things, but they were tre- 
mendously absorbed in practical action. In education the Americans’ 
concern involved them in the making of a common school, getting suf- 
ficient financial support out of the taxpayer, devising the mechanism 
for its operation and control, and carrying the system of free and tax- 
supported benefits into the higher world of the secondary school. As 
for the nature of education—its philosophic bedrock, its aims and prin- 
ciples, its sociological meaning and implications, together with the 
inscrutabilities of the psyche involved in the learning and teaching 
process—all this by comparison appeared remote and estranged from 
the everyday business of f practical | schoolmastering. When, finally, it 
began to dawn that the teacher, like any other craftsman worthy of the 
name, could profit by training on a body of basic theory, then the 
American turned to Europe, first to the Pestalozzian concepts and 
then to those of the Herbartians. 

Cultural Transformation. Meanwhile the Republic had also been 
undergoing a stupendous transformation. The number of its people 
had gone up and up. Immigration, which had started to increase 
impressively by the forties, continued to grow even more, and by the 


eighties the number of aliens coming into the United States amounted 
fo several million a year-The Tas ot Them, OWever, now hailed from 
the Slavic and Latin BeJt rather than from Europe’s North. Cities all 
over the land were growing in number and in size, while farms on the 


other hand were diminishing, though their output, oddly enough, was 
245 
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actually on the rise. Since Appomattox the nation’s industry had 
boomed prodigiously, as had its commerce and trade, and hence also 
its wealth. Nor had there been any abatement in the national cockiness 
with its gospel of Manifest Destiny. In fact, by the end of the century 
it erupted into a war against th the Spaniard, and as a result not only 
was he forced out of the hemisphere, but by the acquisition of some of 
his farflung possessions the Republic had festooned itself in its first 
robes of Empire. 

The Thriving Public School. In this America, and especially out 
of the expanding democracy after the Civil War, free public educa- 
tion flourished. But it soon came up against many snags. The fact was 
that the demand for public education had risen so swiftly that presently 
the number of its would-be beneficiaries was far too great to be satis- 
fied by the teachers and facilities that were available. To minister to 
its vast juvenile horde, the emerging public school put its trust in a 
uniform and ordered routine. It arranged its stock of learning as graded 
and classified subjects, and taught them by a clocklike schedule, partic- 
ular years being reserved for mastering particular assorted facts and 
operations. Thus, for all the sapience of the Herren Pestalozzi and 
Herbart, teaching was reduced to pumping knowledge into pupils, 
dosing them massively with homework and examinations, and, of 
course, prodding the loafers and punishing the unruly. The learners’ 
accomplishments, such as they were, were recorded as marks, the best 
of which went not necessarily to those who toiled and panted the most, 
or even to those who flaunted the rare mark of genius, but to those 
who, from the depths of their remembrance, could produce the biggest 
array of facts. 


Such, by and large, was the public school in the late nineteenth 
century. Though impregnated with high motives, it was obviously 


more the drill ground than-the house of Solomon. Specializing in the 


gross, it was expected to yield a standardized product. 
Francis W. Parker.* It was about this time that a native pedagogy 
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1. For Parker’s essential views see 
his Talks on Teaching, E. L. Kellogg 
and Company, New York, 1896, and 
Talks on Pedagogics, E. L. Kellog and 
Company, New York, 1894. The most 
scholarly treatment of Parker to be 
found in English lies in the pages of 
Edward Dangler’s doctoral thesis “The 


Philosophy of Francis 
Parker,” an unpublished work sub- 
mitted in 1939 at New York Univer- 
sity. Dangler has summarized some of 
his erudition in the Harvard Educa- 
tional Review, vol. 13, pp. 19 ff., 1943; 
and in School and Society, vol. 50, pp. 
370 ff., 1942. 
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began to be apparent. Amongst its practitioners were several first-rate 
men, but one of them stands out not only because his performance 
sparkled, but also because in several of its aspects it bore promise of 
principles and practices we still honor today. A New Englander, Col. 
Francis Parker had farmed and soldiered before settling himself into 
teaching. ‘True to the fashion of his day, he capped his learning in the 
universities of Germany, where he devoted himself especially to phi- 
losophy. While he was over there, however, he scrutinized some of the 
newer pedagogical methods, a good number of which had evolved 
from the pioneerings of Pestalozzi, Herbart, and Froebel. Some of them 
apparently caught Parker’s fancy. At all events, on his return to 
America he tried them out, first at Quincy, Massachusetts, where he 
was superintendent of schools, and later at Chicago, where he headed 
the Cook County Normal School. 

The Quincy Method. Parker launched his revolution at Quincy by 
sweeping out the school’s formalism—its “old, stiff, and unnatural 
order.””* Sitting still and silent, a favorite requirement in Parker’s time, 
was no longer the order of the day. Instead, there was to be “‘work with 
all the whispering and noise compatible with the best results.”* The 
colonel concentrated his main fire on the prevalent teaching methods. 
Geography, for example, he introduced in a modified Pestalozzian’ . 
manner, by which an understanding of the immediate neighborhood 
became more important than a knowledge of Anatolia, the where- 
abouts of the Ob, or the trade balance of Baluchistan. Arithmetic was 
taught in a similar vein, with primary stress on its common applica- 
tions. And what went for geography and arithmetic also went for the 
mother tongue. Instead of babbling omnisciently over gerunds and 
interjections, and similar favorites of grammarians, the child grappled 
with the national idiom by reporting on what he had seen and heard 
and felt. Language learning was thus denuded of its intellectual cant. 
At Quincy, Parker introduced the arts and crafts; he brought school 
science into the laboratory; and, somewhat_a la Herbart, he recom-. 
mended the principle of of correlation, by which subjects were taught 
not t in isolation from one one ‘another, but in their interrelation-around.a 
common center. 

There was, of course, the familiar opposition. Parker and his col- 
leagues soon found themselves berated as base charlatans and their 


2. Francis W. Parker, “The Quincy ogy, vol. 6, p. 118, 1900. 
Method,” American Journal of Sociol- 3. Ibid. 
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methods labeled subversive to civilization. Finally, in 1879, at the 
height of this unseemly disturbance, the Massachusetts Board of Edu- 
cation was summoned to dispatch Parker and his saboteurs. But to 
the astonishment of the colonel’s would-be hangmen, the Board could 
find no wrong. The Quincy youngsters, it appeared, not only read, 
wrote, spelled, and figured with an undue competence; they were also 
on friendly terms with history and geography; and what was more, 
they even performed in a manner which was superior to that of the 
rest of the Bay State young. 

Chicago. From Quincy, Parker made for Chicago, where he con- 
tinued to reform education and to terrify conservatives. At the Cook 
County Normal School, which he headed for almost twenty years, he 
assembled one of the finest corps of teachers in the land—and for that 
matter, no doubt, in any land. With them he continued to war on the 
flyblown practices of the conventional school. Thus, instead of forcing 
the child into the common mold, Parker called for “quality teaching,” 
by which he meant the handicraft of men and women who pursued 
their work as artists rather than as mere technicians. Did the school 
deal overwhelmingly in arid subject matter? In facts and definitions? 
In drill and memory? Then let it examine more closely the child him- 
self, with his thirst for art and music, his urge to shout and frolic, his 
need, in short, to function freely. Not only did Parker set tremendous 
value on such noncerebral interests; he even hired special masters to 
encourage their development. 

Though Parker borrowed from Europe’s great masters, he was no 
mere imitator. His liberal leanings, and especially his confidence in the 
democratic process, swept him far beyond the continentals. When, at 
the beginning of his labors at Chicago, his teachers were troubled by 
doubts, Parker met them in a weekly conference where supervisors and 
teachers aired their fears and straightened out their problems. When 
parents became affrighted over Parker’s innovations, he assembled 
them in a parent-teachers’ guild, the first in Chicago and one of the 
first in Illinois. There, he thrashed out his ideas with confused and 
even bellicose parents, and in the end he was able to win most of them 
over. But in his dealings with politicians he was less successful. They 
blocked him at every turn, whittling down appropriations, damning 
his work, and even making his intentions objects of scorn. And so, when 
the chance offered itself in 1899 to be rid of such nefarious buccaneers, 
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he ensconced himself in the new and privately endowed Chicago Insti- 
tute Academic and Pedagogic, an enterprise which almost immediately 
merged with three other institutions to become the School of Educa- 
tion of the University of Chicago. He headed the new institution when 
it began in 1901, but the following year he died. 

John Dewey. Parker’s successor was his friend and colleague, John 
Dewey.* He had come to Chicago i in 1894 after a decade of teaching 
college students, first at Michigan, then at Minnesota, then again at 
Michigan. A New Englander, like Parker, Dewey hailed from Ver- 
mont, where he was born in 1859. His boyhood had unfolded normally, 
with the usual interests in play and study; occasionally he did odd jobs, 
and on Sundays he dutifully attended church. Intellectually, however, 
he was nothing remarkable. In fact he was a college junior before his 
mind showed signs of any potency. Then, in a physiology course, a 
book by Thomas Huxley came to hand. The blunt materialism of 
Darwin’s great contemporary shook young aaeyyey He had always 
believed, as an impeccable Christian, that man’s life was shaped by 
moral will; never, certainly, had the thought assailed him, as the 
scofing Huxley now asserted, that life’s determining forces were unal- 
terably material. 

For Dewey the gulf between these views was not only startling; 
it was also distressing. During the following senior year, as if obsessed, 
he toiled far into the night to reconcile it. Though the answer evaded 
him, his scholarship benefited, propelling him to the pinnacle of his 
class with the highest marks in philosophy. Moreover, as the campus 
receded more and more into the past, it became plain that the young 
man had donned the philosopher’s robes. 

For a time he taught in crossroad schools. But philosophy kept 
beckoning, and thus when the opportunity arrived he moved to Balti- 
more to study at the Johns Hopkins University. There he found him- 
self amongst some of America’s foremost intellects, as, for example, G. 
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Stanley Hall and Charles Peirce. His favorite, however, was George 
Sylvester Morris, less talented, it is true, but a teacher of the first 
rank. Morris guided his acolyte to the Idealism of Hegel, who endeav- 
ored to dispel the distinction between mind and matter by declaring 
matter to be illusory. The universe and everything in it, from the pipe- 
fish to the whale, Hegel contended, was based in “spirit,” and life 
was the never-ending upward struggle toward the Universal Mind of 
God. Hegel’s evangel afforded Dewey the reassurance he so badly 
craved. For the time being, and, indeed, for some time to come, Huxley 
was no longer a cause for alarm. 

The Impact of Chicago. Thus Dewey arrived in Chicago full of 


Hegel’s cocksure certainty. Behind him lay a decade of academic toil. 
In addition he had published a book, Psychology, which though of 
decorous and scientific tone was yet in accord with Hegel’s proclama- 
tion that the ultimate reality is God. But for all the weight of the 
Hegelian argument, there was the inescapable counterweight of the 
Middle West. The astounding vitality there had promoted a swift 
political, economic, and social change. It was a world of the freest 
enterprise, of hoggish privateering, where bold and unsqueamish men 
might amass a gigantic wealth. At the same time, during Dewey’s 
sojourn, the Middle West skidded into hard times, and for every rich 
magnifico there were hordes of miserable poor. In such a fermenting 
world, and especially in Chicago, where things altered before his 
very nose, Dewey found it harder _and harder to reinforce his con- 
fidence in the comfort of the Hegelian moonshine wherein reality was 
not matter, but an absolute and unalterable spirit. As a result Dewey’ S 
interest now veered toward the social problems which raged around 
him. And thus, as time went by, his thinking began to lay more and 
more stress on social reconstruction, and particularly on the conflicts 
generated when the forces of democracy, science, and industry collide.® 
The Laboratory School. Two years after his advent in Chicago, 
Dewey and his wife and some neighbors inaugurated a small school 
for their children.® Although it was designed for children between four 
and fourteen, it was also regarded as a laboratory of the department of 
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philosophy. Its name, in fact, was the Laboratory School, though today, 
fittingly enough, it is spoken of simply as the Dewey School. True to 
Dewey’s philosophic credo that ideas become valid only when they 
are applied successfully in action, the school was to serve as a testing 
place for his philosophic and educational principles. 

The idea of a school experimenting with children was of course 
not new in the nineties, yet it was still radical enough to make right- 
thinkers gulp. The Dewey School was, in fact, quite unlike the con- 
ventional affair, with its rows of penned-up young awaiting the call 
of their omniscient master. The usual hand-to-hand grapples with 
the three Rs, the familiar drills in spelling and grammar, history and 
geography, were in fact totally ignored. Instead, small bands of young 
worked at different undertakings. Some might be huddled over a book 
or a map, or even a stone or a bug. Others might be fashioning things 
with hammer and saw. Still others might be absorbed in eager talk. 
As for the teacher, instead of confronting her charges from atop her 
podium, she was up and about, lending a hand here, suggesting there, 
and harkening ~ SORES Feo OSS HoT TOT 
ae fig ats oes wad acy and talk, the 
incessant, gusty chatter which emanates from children interested in 
what they are about. 

The Laboratory School sought, as it said, “to train children in 
cooperative and mutually useful living.” Like a few of his forerunners, 
Dewey had observed that the roots of the child’s educational activit 
went down to the deep wells of his instincts and impulses. Outside the 
halls of learning, he was still being taught by pretty nearly everything 
he did. And he learned not because he was commanded, but rather 
because his interest goaded him. Especially was this the case when he 
played. Did he need to choose up sides? ‘Then he needed also to remem- 
ber the necessary formula. Did he crave to fly a kite? Or sail a ship? 
Or perhaps travel on stilts? Then he gave himself tirelessly to the task 
of overcoming the essential and underlying mysteries. Ag in life, Dewey 
believed, so in the school. What the child learned, Dewey held, should 
take its cue from the hearth and the community. Hence the Her- 
bartian_ precepts, with their stress on the use of external material, 
aroused little response in Dewey. He called instead for what is now 
commonly known as the “activity program.” Even the eternal trio of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic issued out of the child’s activities 
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rather than, as of yore, from a logically prearranged system of academic 


hand-me-downs. 
Though the Chicago school urged letting children do what comes 


naturally, it also urged that the individual’s development was a social 


process. ‘I'he purpose of education, as Dewey saw it, was to nize 
individual traits and soci . The cult of self-expression, so eagerly 
adopted by certain ee a during the twenties and early thirties, 
got no support from Dewey.’ (Deplorable egotism, cockiness, imperti- 


juvenile individualism. 

The Dewey School was not unique. Did it cast doubt on on out- 
worn pedagogy, on its adoration of words, on memory and examina- 
tions? Then so, of course, had Colonel Parker; and so had Pestalozzzi 
and Froebel, and even Rousseau, Montaigne, Comenius, and several 
others long since gone. Yet in a certain sense eon scliod as a 
trail blazer. Certainly, there is good reason to think of it as the first 
truly philosophically grounded experimental school to grace America, 
and in this respect it has remained virtually without peer. 

Though the school was intended as a testing place for educational 
principles, Dewey was actua ly digging deeper. What concerned him 
was not so much the probing of educational seca as such, but 


rather certain hypotheses of culture, philosoph then 


shaping in his mind. He was trying, for example, to arity EES and 
to reconcile what_seemed to be opposites, such as the child and the 


curriculum, individualism and collectivism, interest and effort, and so 


on. Behind these “dualities Dewey “perceived intellectual and cultural 
splits which had widened as the Republic had shifted from its bucolic, 
provincial economy to one of industry and commerce. For the school, 
‘Dewey believed, is aaSEainoRp ERS wren of preabland, inescapable im- 
portance. ‘The new approaches to ti and curriculum which he 


was testing at ‘Chicago were, he said, “as much a product of the 


changed social situation, and_as much an effort to meet_the needs of 
the new society that is forming, as are changes in modes of industry 


and commerce.’”® 
a 


nence, and disregard ) others,” was his description of the unleashed 
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The immediate influence of Dewey’s experiment on American edu- 


cation was mostly negative. For all its vitality, the Laboratory School 
was beyond the public grasp, and laity and educators alike found it 
too estranged from the norm to be acceptable. Nor did the fact that 
Dewey and his coworkers were seeking better and sounder methods 
soften the hard critical heart. Dewey, hence, was charged with the 
usual crimes and misdemeanors. It was murmured generally that he 
pampered children, that he failed to lodge the fundamentals within 
them, and that he made them “contemptuous of authority.” Some 
clergymen even dropped hints that he was rearing his charges to serve 
the dark powers of the air. Dewey undertook to set the record straight 
by describing his work in a little volume The School and Society, which 
appeared in 18qq, Like the school, the book at first made no great im- 
pression. Diffuse and full of abstractions, it was not a tasty dish even 
for a conscientious reader. But in time, as what Dewey was up to 
became clearer, the book was not only reprinted, but was translated 
into nearly every civilized language. 

The Dewey Viewpoint. As a philosopher Dewey had taken his 
first steps as an Idealist; then he moved in with the Pragmatists with 
whom, in one guise or another, he remained up to his end. Philosophi- 
cally, he was of the same clan as William James, the father of Prag- 
matism, and Charles Peirce, the coiner of the word.’ Philosophy’s 
first job, as Dewey saw it, is not to figure out how one knows the world, 
but rather what needs to be done to control and improve it. Stripped 
of its usual weighty words, the philosopher’s problem is “to clarify 
men’s ideas as to the social and moral strifes of their own day.” Thus 
viewed, Pragmatism has little use for the philosopher’s familiar grap- 
ples with problems outside of human experience. Instead of dealing 
with God and the wide ghostly universe, as was the metaphysician’s 
wont, Dewey made man _and his earth his primary concern. “Better it 
is,’ he declared, “for philosophy to err in active participation in the 
living struggles of its own age and times than to maintain a monastic 
impeccability.” Let the philosopher venture out of his academic shelter, 


9. For James, the psychologist, see the history of philosophy.” For a short 
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he urged. Let him, in the mood of the scientist, approach his probings 
with an experimental eye. And, like the scientist again, let him regard 
none of his findings as fixed or final. For the universe itself is evanes- 
cent, and to seek to explain its mystery with neat, trim dicta about 
absolute and eternal verities is futile. Truth is as changeable as man 
because it evolves with him. When philosophy thus sallies from its 
cloister, it does not mean, so Dewey asserted, “the lowering in dignity 
of philosophy from a lofty plane to one of gross utilitarianism.’’*° 


Instead it signifies that philosophy’s prime function has become “that 


of rationalizing the possibilities of experience, especially collective 
human experience,” 

Dewey's Educational Philosophy. The Laboratory School came to 
an end in 1903, and the following year Dewey went to New_York to 
teach philosophy at Columbia University. For the next decade or so, 
his intellect confined itself largely to philosophy, making only a few 
modest forays into education. Then, in 1916, he published his Democ- 
racy and Education, which almost at once placed him at the head of 
the native philosophers. For all its unreadability, the work has been 
hymned in some quarters as the most important book in education to 
be composed by an American. By the same token it has become the 
indispensable pilot in guiding the great bulk of the nation’s public 
schoolmen. 

In_ Democracy and Education. Dewey put down his philosophic 
theorems and their educational corollaries. Education he held as hav- 
ing two sides, the psychological and the social. It is based _in the 


psychological nature of the child, and it develops with his participation 
in society. The teacher’s task, hence, is to steer the child’s natural and 


individual impulses into social channels. Morally, the child is trained, 


so Dewey contended, when he has to meet the demands of living 


properly with his mates. Therefore the teacher’s job is not to try to 
mold fixed moral habits, but rather to devise situations from which 


ee —— ist 


the child will draw his moral concepts as they affect the common weal. 
Because the school is above all a social institution, Dewey claimed that 


it should make a start with those basic doings found in society at 
large. In addition, however, the school should be grounded on_the 


child’s life at home and play, for these are the wellspring of his primary 


10. John Dewey, Reconstruction in Inc., New York, 1920, p. 122. 
Philosophy, Henry Holt and Company, 11. Ibid. 
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experiences. But the school must do more than reflect the world that 
towers outside. Its task is also to anticipate a better world. 

It was Dewey’s contention that education is the fundamental 
method of social reform and progress, and that through the he school 
society can plot its course. This, he felt, is the essence of a democratic 
society. By contrast, the handing-down of prefabricated dicta—moral, 
religious, social, and political—is the hallmark of an autocratic society. 

In_education as in life, Dewey urged, our approach should be 
scientific, which is to say that nothing is presumed to be immutable, 
and that all all truths, no matter how sacred, are subject to constant search 
and_testing. ing. The eq ice otal “higtiway iis thus pever-ending, and 
education HELO ETS a continuous “reconstruction of accumulated 
experience.” 

“To sum it up, Dewey held that (1) education is actual living and 
not merely getting ready for eventual living; (2) education is the 
process of growing, and so long as growth is at hand, “education is at 
hand; (3) education 1 is the constant organization and reorganization 
of previous experience; (4) education is a social process, and to pro- 
mote and further this process the school must be a democratic com- 
munity. ; 

Dewey and Some of His Predecessors. As might be expected, in his 
educational ponderings John Dewey drew on the ideas of those who 
had labored before him, particularly Froebel and Herbart. Like the 
former, Dewey contended that education at bottom was growth, 
but unlike the kindergartner, he spurned the notion that growth was 
an unfoldment of latent principles. For Froebel’s metaphysical theories 
the pragmatic Dewey plainly had no use. The kindergarten’s “occupa- 
tions” which Froebel had invested with mystic meanings Dewey 
brought down to earth, and if in Dewey’s school the child sported with 
spheres and cubes, then it was simply to exercise his budding skills. 
Froebel, of course, had not been indifferent to life’s actual occupations. 
He had even spoken of them, somewhat idyllically, in songs by which 
his protégés hailed bakers, carpenters, plowmen, and similar men of 
toil. Dewey’s concern, however, was more for what the child himself 
was doing—hence his stress on social occupations of “real meaning,” 
such, for example, as were essential to yielding our food, clothing, 


and shelter. A thoroughgoing philosophical Idealist, Froebel was sure 
that all growth was ultimately toward the Infinite and the Eternal. 
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~ For Dewey such speculations were not only without point, but he re- 


Accuty 


garded any planned development toward a remote end as impossible. 


On a few matters the two men were more or less in accord. Both 
called for “creative activity,’ though not of the same sort nor for the 
same reason; both wanted the child to learn by doing; and both in- 
sisted that the school must be a live society where the child learned 
by his experience in the communal undertakings. 

The Herbartian doctrines, on the whole, left Dewey far more dis- 
commoded. For Dewey, the Herbartian scheme of things was all foo 
doctrinaire. Herbart’s way of teaching, with its neat and ordered plan- 
ning, Dewey found too formal and too dogged. The great weight the 
German put upon the tea teaching and learning of subject Bere 
Dewey quite cold. Yet, for all the difference in their fundamental 
stresses, on a number of points the two men were fairly close. Both. 
saluted the importance of individual differences; and both submitted, 
with Rousseau, that in order to teach little Johnny Doe, one must 
first know something about his essential nature. Both also agreed that 
without interest, learnmg cannot take place. However, for Herbart 


interest was merely the bait to effort, and once the latter was present, 
the former was adjourned, while en Dewey _interest_and effort were 
not_separable entities. They might be different, as, say, husband and 
wife; yet they were also partners, for good or bad. By such token, 
interest_and effort become a complementary couple, each furthering 
and sustaining the other. The interest prods the learning, but the 
learning goes on only in the presence of i t. 

_ As for methods of teaching, the two men, of course, stood at oppo- 
site poles. Where Herbart_put his trust in the Formal Steps, Dewey 
reserved his for the so-called “Act of Thought. ** Where the former pro- 
ceeded logically, the latter moved psychologically. ‘Thus set down, the 
essence of Dewey’s method becomes identical with that of systematic 
reflection. The process is ey when the learner is confronted by “a 
genuine situation of e3 SPAREN G 3 ’ From this his thinking is set in motion 
by “a genuine p problem.” To solve it, he gathers information and makes 
observations. Bringing these to bear on the problem at hand, he sights 
plausible clues and explanations. These, said Dewey, “he shall be re- 
oa atic Tox develop ee way.” Thus, well-equipped with 
data, he was to test his findings in application, “to discover for him- 
self their validity” (or, one might venture to suggest, their lack of 
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validity). Stripped of details, the Act of Thought bore five neat labels, 
one for each of its elements: (1) Activity, (2) Problem, (3) Data, 
(4) Hypothesis, (5) Testing. # a 


a sageeeetesetmat WX 
The Dewey Influence. Critical huzzahs notwithstanding, Democ- 


racy and Education had little immediate effect on the American 
schooling. Progressives, it is true, were charmed by some of its recipes, 
and subsequently when they joined forces in the Progressive Education 
Association, they made Dewey their honorary grand _ vizier. oF But 
among the mass of American schoolmen, the Progressives counted for 
but a puny fragment. The truth is that Dewey’s cerebrations were 
much too weighty for the common run of readers, and his involved 
and cumbersome prose made his ideas more baffling than ever. What 
Dewey obviously needed was someone to render his views intelligible, 
and, if possible, someone to try them out in the newer schools. In time 
both appeared. By 1918 William Kilpatrick was unraveling Dewey’s 
complex ideas _ before his huge audiences at Columbia’s Teachers Col- 
lege and , while he was about it, enrolling hundreds of converts besides. 
At Ohio State, Professor Boyd Bode was performing a somewhat 
similar service. From the lecture halls of these men, and from others 
like them, issued an ever-growing number of teachers, not only versed 
in the Dewey doctrine, but prepared to put its main tenets into practice, 
particularly in the American lower learning. 

Meanwhile the Progressives had flavored their own program with 
some of Dewey’s elixirs. They too called for a new education, and espe- 
cially one paying more attention to active learning, a and a better recog- 
nition of the child’s individuality, a working and amicable entente 
between home and school, and less dogmatism and coercion on the 
part of the e teachers toward their pupils. Unlike Dewey, however, the * 
Progressives never laid down a systematic philosophy on which to 
cultivate their promised | land. Nor was most of their labor truly experi- 
mental. ¢ Only a handful of them thought of the school as a social 
laboratory where the germ of social reconstruction should be nourished. 
Even so, however, through the Progressives some of Dewey’s ideas 
passed into the public learning. The going, of course, was heavy, for 


those who managed the public schools continued, as was their wont, 
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to regard themselves as custodians of things as they were rather than 
as social reformers. 
Not until the thirties did this conservatism suffer a setback. The 


economic and social troubles which then gripped the country and made 


their victims pine for a speedy cure also affected education. Some 


schoolmen even let themselves suspect, with Dewey, that in order to 


save us the school should play an entirely different role, and that what 
it required most of all was “an authentic social purpose.” But this, of 
course, is not saying that on this matter there was general accord, or 
even, indeed, any considerable measure of agreement.** 

Nonetheless, Dewey made a lasting impression on American edu- 
cation. Helen Parkhurst, who sought to liquidate the old-style practice 
of recitation with her Dalton Plan; Carleton Washburne, who over- 
hauled the schools of Winnetka, Illinois; William Wirt, who devised 
a program of work, study, and play for the schools of Gary, Indiana; 
and a host of other American educational worthies—all have testified 
to the spell of John Dewey. In truth, many others in foreign countries 
have done so too. 

When the professor opened his Laboratory School, the notion of 
experimenting with the junior learner was so rare that the mere 
thought of it sufficed to shock the community. ‘Today, experimenting in 
even the lowest grades is no longer deemed heretical, or even extra- 
ordinary. In the nineties the recitation was as common as curled 
moustaches and golden toothpicks; today, though it still has its adher- 
ents, it is being superseded by a belief in pupil action and problem 
solving. As a consequence, the schoolhouse has become a combination 
library, laboratory, and workshop. Whereas in the nineties the student 
confined his activity largely to book learning, today his endeavors are 
of an astonishingly wide variety, including, for example, recreation, 
club gatherings, shop work, playing in the school band, or even in its 
symphony orchestra, and calling on museums, radio stations, the 
United Nations, six-floor garages, and even on magistrates and law- 
makers in their august fastnesses. 

When the Dewey school began, the primary aims of American 
schooling were intellectual and moral; some sixty years later it deals 
also with the child’s health, his emotional equilibrium, his personality, 
and his social adjustment. To grapple with such nonacademic matters, 
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some schools have brought trained guides and counselors and similar 
wizards to their fold. The barriers which once stood so formidably 
between the child’s bench in school and the life in the pulsating world 
beyond have been steadily lessened. Today’s child no longer is caged 
up with books, a pen, a well of ink, and a stack of paper. He also 
makes and serves edible meals, builds and ornaments ranch houses, and 
serves clients in the school’s store, its bank, or its commissary. In the 
more fearless secondary schools he is even given the guidance that will 
some day, it is hoped, make for happy and enduring wedlock. 

As for discipline, the modern educator, together with Dewey— 


——————— ee. 
though not altogether because of him—contends that even the small 


fry must learn to make their own decisions between good and evil. 
aca paidenimaclt chrvec 
Even the teachers have become imbued with the democratic spirit. 
Thus, where years ago the schools were run by edicts which came from 
the superintendent’s office, passed through the principal’s, and went 
on down to the meanest birchman, in some schools today teachers vote 
their chairman—or coordinator—into office, and may even be asked 
to give their collective counsel in the selection of a school head. Even 
the faculty meeting has yielded to a newer tone. Where not so long 
ago the faculty were summoned to listen to their leader’s inspired 
fiats, today often enough they convene to air their common problems. 
Occasions have been reported when they have even been called to give 
a hand in shaping policy. 

From the First World War through the Depression and the Second 
World War Dewey devoted himself more and more to the philosophic 
consideration of the American social order. His confidence in the 
scientific approach to the problems which beset and harry us never 
wavered, and remained with him to the last. It was, he said, “the 
sole dependable means of disclosing the realities of existence . . . the 
sole authentic mode of revelation.” As for democracy, years ago he 
had concluded that if it were to succeed, its principles must penetrate 
industry as well as civic and political life. As president of the League 
for Industrial Democracy he worked with lavish energy to forward _ 
the fuller democracy. But the cord which bound his thinking to social 
advance was still education. “The first step,” he declared, “is to make 
sure of an educational system that informs students about the present 
state of society and enables them to understand the conditions and 
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forces at work.”’® Once this has been achieved, “students will be able 
to take their own active part . . . in bringing about a new social 
order.’ 18 Furthermore, if American education was to develop a truly 
social purpose, then educators had to move toward making the school 
itself a cooperative community. This idea, moreover, was to permeate 
even the administration so that “‘oligarchical management from above 
may be abolished.” 

Like nearly all Americans, Dewey was at times a visionary, though 
he was far too realistic to delude himself into the belief that his pro- 
posals were immediately realizable. Approaching his earthly end at 
ninety, however, he had the satisfaction of at least knowing that much 
of the modification of American education during the previous fifty 
years was in harmony with his thinking. The alteration, of course, has 
not been on the grand scale, and most of its more radical manifestations 
are to be found only in the lower schools. ‘Though he was venerated on 
every side, Dewey. was always subject to the attacks of the critics, 
men who varied widely in dignity and merit, including as they did 
William Randolph Hearst and Robert Maynard Hutchins. It should 
also be realized that many of these changes would no doubt have 
come regardless of Dewey’s labors, for as he himself observed, they 
were a product of the changing social order. 

Even though it carries great weight in the current American educa- 
tion, the Dewey viewpoint continues, nevertheless, to raise philosophic 
doubts, and even, in some quarters, grave misgivings. Pragmatists, of 


crdguenlats ane Progressivists. Against it, on ‘the other hand are the 
serried ranks of Realists, Idealists, Catholic Scholastics, and Neo- 
Scholastics. At the present time ne these counterpragmatists are without 
a doubt overshadowed by Dewey. Nevertheless, of late they have been 
airing their views quite vigorously, and hence they deserve at least a 
brief examination. Let us begin with a dissection of the Realists. 


The New Realism.” Save for the illustrious Herbart, the Realists 
have been laggards in furthering educational theory, preferring, appar- 
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ently, to speculate in straight philosophy. At odds with the Pragmatist’s 
stress on flux and change, the Realist puts his main emphasis on know- 
ing the world as it actually 1 is. There is, so runs his philosophic tale, a 
certain and constant “scheme of things,” to which, for all our pinings 
for something better, we must learn to conform. To live in this con- 
fusing world, messianic hopes are not enough; one must master its 
reality, its unchangeable facts and principles. To see that they are 
learned is the teacher’s prime reason for being. And to ingest them 
once and forever, the learner must be more than pleasantly interested; 
he_must apply and exert himself, for without effort there can be no_ 
real learning, The teacher’s job, hence, is to expound the facts, to 
illuminate them with his art, to make his pupils learn, and finally, to 
test their understanding of what he has sought to teach them. To do 
this tellingly, the teacher must be more than a guide and gladsome 
fellow. He must also be versed in what he seeks to bestow, and he 
must bestow it with authority—indeed, if need be, he must even be a 
taskmaster and a disciplinarian. 

The Idealistic Argument. If the Realists have failed to give much 
attention to modern pedagogy, then the Idealists, for their part, have 
given an immense amount. Of contemporary thinkers on | the subject 
be seen in Plato. Unlike Pragmatism, ovens Idealism has its pro - 
tagonists in virtually every civilized land. In America they have been 
fairly numerous, and among educators some have even attained a high 
eminence, as witness William T. Harris, Josiah Royce, and Herman 


Harrell Horne. Of these worthies, the latter has given the Pragmatists 
their hardest tussle, not only by the sheer quantity of his output, but 
also by the appeal of his arguments. Like Dewey, but with a far more 
vibrant pen, Horne has put forth his views in a mass of learned works, 
including The Philosophy of Education (1904), Idealism in Education 
(1910), Free ‘ree Will and Human Responsibility (1912), This New Edu- 
cation (1931), and The Democratic Philosophy of Education (1932). 
~The core of Dewey’s philosophy is man; for Horne it is God. The | 
former’s beliefs spring from naturalism; the latter’ s, from theism. Does y 
the Pragmatist contend the true to be relative and changeable? Then 
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the Idealist contends it to be absolute and everlasting. Does the Prag- 
matist teach that truth is but a term for ideas which work? Then the 
Idealist holds that truth is not simply a word. Ideas, he retorts, are real 
in themselves. They are not true merely because they work, but, on the 
contrary, they work because they are true.** The purpose of philosophy, 
Dewey asserts, is to grapple with social conflicts, especially the sort 
which are generated when the forces of industry, science, and democ- 
racy meet head on. This purpose Horne accepts, but extends beyond 
the plane of mortal man to embrace the supernatural. To deal with 
our social aches and pains and, if possible to end them, Dewey applies 
the scalpel of intelligence, as does Horne. But for the former the instru- 
ment is entirely human, and the wielding is done by human hands 
alone; for Horne, however, it has a transcendental affiliation with the 
Absolute, and thus assumes a superhuman as well as a human guise. 
The Pragmatist, like the Idealist, attaches considerable importance to 
the principle of growth. But where the former identifies growth with 
life and education, the other seeks to make it man’s “finite way_of 
approaching the Infinite.”*° 
Though much of this contending seems mere word juggling, yet 
in educational practice it inevitably makes for different stresses. Thus, 
where Horne sees the teacher in the role of inspiring leader, Dewey, 
though certainly not oblivious to the value of the personal relationship 
between master and pupil, places his main confidence in the learning 
which comes when the pupil sets himself upon his problems. Horne, 
like Dewey, has a high regard for the role of interest in education. 
But unlike the Pragmatist, the Idealist invests more heavily in effort 
and discipline. To serve everything on the platter of interest, he holds, 
is to serve pastry and no spinach. Not only is it an overstress on an 
engaging decoy; it is also false to the actuality of life itself. With an 
almost adamantine conception of duty, Horne can never let himself 
forget that “obligations are binding, that duties must be done, that 
discipline in doing the _ disagreeable | that is necessary, is worth- 
while. ts oe 
Nor can the Idealist go along with the Dewey absorption in every- 
day concerns. It roils him to encounter so much trafficking in the prac- 
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tical and the social. Not that he would neglect it altogether. What he 
wants, rather, is a fuller consideration, for example, of its religious 
and spiritual aspects, a decent respect for studying for the sake of study 
alone, and, finally, a more adequate recognition of the worth of 
esthetic experience as a joy even when pursued merely for its own 
sake.” 

Catholic Scholasticism. Dissenting from the tenets of Pragmatism, 
as well as from most of its philosophic anatagonists, is the philosophy 
of Catholic Scholasticism. Come into being during the Middle Ages, 
it_attained its _ systematic_ formulation in the thirteenth century, the 
work in the main of Thomas Aquinas, now a saint and the most 
influential Catholic theologian, without a doubt, since Augustine. ,In 
1879/the Thomist teachings were given official sanction when Pope 
Léo XIII ordered them to be accepted as authoritative by all Catholic 
theologians. Despite their old bones, they are still full of vigor, and 
to this day they influence all Catholic education. Catholic Scholasticism 
is theocentric, with God, the Divine and Omniscient Absolute, as its 
unchanging basis of action. Without God, in fact, life is. held to be 
devoid of meaning, as, of course, in such case is education. 

The foundation of Catholic educational theory is embedded in 
the doctrine of the nature of man and his post-mortem supernatural 
destiny. Shorn of the theologian’ s professional mumbo jumbo, this 
holds (1) that man is God’s personal handiwork; (2) that he is body 


and soul; and (3) that these elemental two function as an integrated 
whole. ¢ Given to mortal man, moreover, is a will which is free, besides 
a mind which, when of normal competence, is able to weigh and 
ponder before leading its owner upon a chosen course, a capacity 
which clearly distinguishes the human being from his fellow organisms 
on land and sea and in the air. From the first man on, it has been his 
nature to long for happiness, to attain which he employs both mind 
and will. But, since the perfect bliss is reserved for the heavenly estate, 
the way to reach it is to conduct oneself virtuously and in accord with 
God’s eternal laws, as they are expounded and carried out by the One 


Holy Catholic Church. 
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The heart of the Catholic system is, of course, the supernatural. 
It not only underlies its theology and ethics, but pervades its whole 
outlook on life, here and beyond, and hence also its pedagogy. To 
restore the sons of Adam “‘to their high position as children of God” 
is the one, the engulfing aim of education. By the same token, the task 
of education is to prepare man to do everything here below “to attain 
the end for which he was created.’’** But this does not mean that he 
must become a hermit and save his soul by renouncing life. For as 

int rll “the true 
Christian does not renounce the activities of life, he does not stint his 
natural faculties, but he develops and perfects them with the super- 
natural,’ a pronouncement with which the idealistic Horne was surely 
in accord. Thus functioning, man secures “new strength in the material 
and temporal order no less than in the spiritual and eternal.’’”* 

To this transcendental end all Catholic education, from the lowest 
plane to the highest, must t be directed. Education’s every aspect, from 
content to method to discipline, must bear on the fulfillment of man’s 
supernatural destiny. And to this high goal every participant in the 
training of the child—family and school, church and state—must give 
full heed. The bedrock of all education, of course, is religion and 
morality; indeed any pedagogy which, like Dewey’s, is indifferent to 
these is condemned ipso facto by the Catholic. Not only must the young 
yield themselves to religious instruction at certain fixed times, but every 
subject, laic or sacred, must be taught with Christian piety. Or, more 
specifically, “every form of pedagogic naturalism which in any way 
excludes or overlooks supernatural Christian formation in the teaching 
of youth is false. Every method of education founded, wholly or in part, 
on the denial or forgetfulness of Original Sin and of grace, and relying 
on the sole powers of human nature, is unsound. Such, generally speak- 
ing, are the modern systems bearing various names which appeal to a 
pretended self-government and unrestrained freedom on the part of 
the child and which diminish or even suppress the teacher’s authority 
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and action, attributing to the child an exclusive primacy of initiative 
and an activity independent of any higher law, natural or Divine, in 
the work of education.’’** 

Hutchins and the Neo-Scholastic Outlook. The high esteem for 
Thomas ‘Aquinas is not confined to the domain of Mother Church. Of 
late, in fact, he has attracted a considerable following elsewhere, par- 
ticularly among those who recoil from the hard skepticism of modern 
science. Such New Thought has assumed several guises, but among 
them the most important one, pedagogically, is the so-cafled ‘‘Neo- 
Scholasticism.”’ Its leading rhetorician, and by all odds its most shining 
one, is Robert Hutchins, once president and subsequently chancellor 
of the University of Chicago, but now a potentate of the Fund for 
the Republic.” 

Hutchins’ main caveats have been reserved largely for the Amer- 
ican higher learning. He has flayed it repeatedly for its vocationalism, 
and particularly for its gross and eager hawking of the practical, as 
witness its courses in handball, cafeteria management, plumbing for 
women, and similar confections for the trade. Not only have its shrines 
thus degraded learning in America, but in aligning themselves with 
Mammon they have reduced themselves to intellectual trimmers—nay, 
even to anti-intellectuals. Does America wallow in a cultural bog? 
Does it love money more than learning? Then this is because, at bot- 
tom, its education_is hollow. It is, testifies Hutchins, suffering from the 
disease of cults—the cult of skepticism, for instance, which makes 
reason suspect; the cult of immediacy, which absorbs itself in the 
present and which dismisses the past which fathered it as meaningless; 
the cult of science, which professes that it alone can save civilization. 

The anti-intellectualism of American education Hutchins regards 
as the breeder of sentimentalism. From it leap our dubious optimism, 
our chasing after ‘rainbow causes, our endless attempts to save the 
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world. Naturally wary of the intellect, connoisseurs of this education 
harness their efforts to what one wants rather than to why one wants 
it, and, rarer yet, to what one ought to want. This Hutchins regards 
as a dangerous business. For such an attitude accommodates itself very 
readily to the view that to want a thing is to seek to get it, and that in 


ord et it, what becomes most important_is the development of 
the means to bring about the desired end. Acquisition thus becomes 
the rule of motivation, and success the yardstick of a good education. 


To end our cultural confusion, and thereby stop civilization from 
sliding downhill any further, Hutchins and his followers resort to the 
cultivation of the intellect. Not that they would | ban all vocational 
education, or any other legitimate preparation for bread-and-butter 
pursuits. But the rightful province of the practical, they contend, lies 
outside the walls o Academe. Upholding the view that truth is “every- 
where the same,” Hutchins reasons that hence it must be “the same 
for all men,” and that therefore the ends of education must be abso- 
lute. Virtue, asserts Mortimer Adler, the movement’s chief dialectitian, 
is the same for all, and since the concern of education is the develop- 
ment of virtue, therefore education should seek the same objectives for 
everyone. ‘To Pragmatists, and other abhorrers of absolutes, all this 
syllogizing is begging the question. Put into practice, it appears to them 
even somewhat absurd. Not only does it flout their maxim that it is 
meet for a lad to have some voice in choosing what he aspires to learn, 
but, psychologically, it overlooks the vast differences in individuality, 
whereas they believe that education should have some bearing on a 
youth’s needs and talents. Hutchins, however, urges that everyone 
between sixteen and twenty, save the palpably unfit, should be given 
the same general learning, which, it goes without saying, is to be 
primarily intellectual. 

The Hutchins neophyte begins with grammar, rhetoric, and logic. 
These are to serve him in the end as the tools of interparlance. Through 
them not only is he to develop whatever mental potency it has pleased 


God to allow him on earth; he is also to perfect himself as an intelligent 


reader, writer, and speaker. But the chief food of his intellect is to be 


theoretic_mathematics, which exemplifies reasoning 1 in its clearest 
and mos most precise form,” and which, hence, is dispensed to him in large 
helpings elpings. 

The consummation of the Hutchins program is the Great Books— 
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“books which throughout the centuries have attained the dimension 
of classics.”” An approximate hundred, they display the usual dramatis 
personae of letters, as for example, the Jliad and the Odyssey, the 
Aeneid, the Bible, and even the Canterbury Tales, Faust, and some 
of Shakespeare. But not all are such stately examples—indeed, many 


are not stately at all, as, say, Cantor’s Transfinite Numbers, Ricmann’s S 
Hypothesis of Geometry, Grossteste’s On Light, and several “others of 


similar mien. But the Great Books are bethumbed not for the verbal 
gems which adorn them, but for the ideas which rage in their pages. 
These are the deathless First Principles which Hutchins and Neo- 
Scholastics contend to be the same for all men in all places and at all 
times, and which must be mastered if the cultural confusion which 
confounds the modern world is to be dissolved. 

Neo-Scholasticism has been given generous publicity, not only in 
the professional reviews, but also in the journals of the laity, including 
such titans as Time, Life, and The Saturday Evening Post. Yet for 
all this, it has_had little influence on the general run of American 
schools. The professional traders in ideas have criticized it vigorously 
and incessantly, though on varying grounds —Realists,. for its failure 
to deal with the world “as it actually is”; Idealists, for its oversight of 
the “whole personality”; and Pragmatists, ae its doddering psychology, 
its intellectual snootiness, its want of social understanding. Catholic 
Scholastics have, on the whole, been a bit more restrained. Indeed, 
from time to time they have even handed Hutchins lovely nosegays. 
They commend him, for example, for the “lucidity and sanity” of his 
theory. And naturally they like his confidence in metaphysics. But 
beyond such modest approbation their cordiality fades. They cannot 
ever forget that at bottom his thinking is ‘“de-Christianized,” and 
“when he quotes Aquinas, he quotes an Aquinas that never existed.” 
Worst of all, of course, in their bill of damaging exhibits, is his unwill- 
ineness to admit_into his account the facts abou n’s_ post-mortem 


supernatural destiny.”® 
As for the American public at large, its interest in the Hutchins 


dogma has been slight at best, and its acceptance of it even slighter. 
To most Americans, drawn into the struggle of everyday living, the 


utchi i emic, somewhat dreamy, and even some- 


what comic. To them, the demons in American learning which 
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Hutchins seeks to exorcise are not demons at all, but angels, with 
harps and halos, and hence essential to the continued progress of this 
great land. 

Even at the University of Chicago, where Hutchins was in charge 
from 1929 to 1951, none of his primary tenets was followed in actual 
practice. Did Chicago, for example, rid itself of the devil of vocation- 
alism? If so, then how can one explain its offerings in stocks and bonds 
and similar practical and utilitarian matters? Did the University of 
Chicago come any closer to the saintly Aquinas than, say, Baylor 
University or Johnson C. Smith University, or Vassar, or, for that 
matter, the many state universities that now bedeck the Republic 
everywhere? If so, then how does one account for its doctor’s theses in 
dishwashing methodology, hosiery advertising, and the fashion cycles 
in women’s underwear? 

Plainly, at the University of Chicago the Neo-Scholastic revelation 
has made no great splash. The fact is that it has met the persistent 
resistance of the faculty. Though Hutchins lights no candle on the altar 
of democracy, as is the common wont today in university administrative 
circles, yet in his dealings with the faculty he has bowed to their com- 
mon will. The fact, however, that his philosophy has made no great 
headway at Chicago is not to say, of course, that Hutchins himself has 
had no influence there. During his long sojourn in the presidential 
office, he began a number of revolutions which not only helped to 
make his university unique in the American higher learning, but which, 
no doubt, will be recalled by educational historians for some time to 
come. The credit system, for example, was discarded. At the same 
time class attendance was made optional. ‘The familiar course examina- 
tion was displaced by one which was comprehensive and searching, 
and which covered a field of knowledge rather than a small s segment 
gf it.*7 And, even more astonishingly, varsity football was abolished. 
But such alterations are largely superficial, and none of them represents 


an important advance for the Neo-Scholastic dactrine. Qnly in a small 
and_confined way, through courses in_the Grea through 


certain adult discussion groups, are any traces of it to be found.”* 
ee ee mmm: “it 
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Yet, if the Hutchins doctrine has found Chicago’s men of learning 
rather antipathetic, then at Annapolis, at St. John’s College, the same 
St. John’s once presided over by Henry Barnard, it has been accorded 


a hearty welcome. Here one sees young men and women pondering 


the Great Books, scanning civilization for its Great Concepts and First 
Principles.”® Here, as in the original Harvard, all courses are manda- 
: ue eae AA 


tory. Here the young are to be gducated rather than trained. Hence 
one looks in vain for courses in Sport Skills I and II, Voice Improve- 
ment, Seafood Cookery, or even Commercial Spanish. Instead the 


students are expected to learn how to search their minds rationally, to 
express their opinions in sober argument, and, finally, to defend them 


in free discussion—a way of life, their professors hope, they will carry 
with them to their very end. At St. John’s, in short, Hutchins has 
found a realization of his dream. But St. John’s, after all, is merely a 
speck in the vast ocean of American education—so tiny, in fact, that 
for the moment its presence therein is barely perceptible. 


the basic ideas found in the Great great human problems; only adults 
Books.” It is directed at adults who can become deeply possessed by ideas.” 
“have the experience, maturity and 29. St. John’s became coeducational 
sense of purpose necessary to deal with = in 1951. 


Chapter 14. The Psychological 


Movement in Education 


ta Scientific Advent. While Dewey and others were seeking to put 
American education on a sounder theoretic basis, other searchers were 
addressing themselves to its scientific and psychological aspects. To 
civilization psychology was, of course, no newcomer. The ancient Aris- 
totle had been its familiar, and so had Locke, Leibnitz, Descartes, 
Kant, J. S. Mill, and several other such intellectual titans. By the 
nineteenth century, moreover, the subject was attracting attention 
from Europe’s foremost men of learning, and one of them, Dr. Her- 
bart, even wrote an “outline” of several hundred pages thereon. But 
the first explorers in psychology were nearly all philosophers, and their 
researches were usually conducted in the pale moonlight of meta- 
physics. It remained for Wilhelm Wundt to propose, with some sup- 
porting syllogisms, that psychology was a science, and that thus 
approached, it could be the equal—nay, the superior—of, say, even 
physics. ‘To expound this startling doctrine, Wundt composed his 
cal Psychology), which he published in(1874 aT which appeared 
thereafter in various editions until the First World War diverted stu- 
dents of the mind to more pressing concerns.” 

Meanwhile, as the world’s leading spokesman for psychological 
science, Wundt was attracting students to his lecture rooms at Leipzig, 
not only from the Reich, but from all over Christendom. Among them 
was William James, a young medical student from Harvard Yard, but 
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already something of a dabbler in psychology.” Though James turned 
up his nose at German scientific meticulousness, he appears to have 
sniffed enough of its air to have made him yearn “to work at psy- 
chology.” For all his confessed dislike for the rigors of experimental 
labor, it was James, nevertheless, who got laboratory psychology on its 
legs in America. He performed this feat as a Harvard instructor when, 
sometime in the middle seventies, he commandeered a deserted hall- 
room in the old science building, stocked it with a metronome and 
horopter chart, and similar unearthly gadgets, and set himself to work- 
ing upon the psyche. Some time later he won fresh laurels when he 
inaugurated Harvard’s first course in psychology. 

Meanwhile James had come upon the fecund genius of Charles 
Peirce. The son of a noted mathematician, Peirce had been raised in 
the traditions of natural science, and to his last day it was his conviction 
that all ideas, even those of the reverend theologians, should be subject 
to experimental verification. Peirce’s desire for truth had directed him 
to philosophy, and in a day when the border between philosophy and 
psychology was but loosely marked, it was inevitable that he should 
cross it. Peirce was not actually a working psychologist. He was, by all 
odds, a thinker—one of the most colossal, indeed, to come out of 
America or, for that matter, out of anywhere else. A ground breaker 
in American philosophy, he dug down to the bedrock of Pragmatism— 
the very name of which he created. His theory of the relationship of 
thought and action and of what now is spoken of as the “‘psychology 
of the act,” and, even more, his theory of the “experimental method 
of knowing,” filtered into the thinking of James and Dewey, where ane ? 
can still detect it in such doctrines as “learning as an active process,” 

“thinking as problem solving,” “experience as doing,” and several 
others.*® 

In 1890 James published his Principles of Psychology.* The work 
was a veritable Everest, with close to half-a-million words, more than 
2,000 footnotes, and a welter of technical citations. Yet for all its 
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erudition, it had literary charm—a charm seldom possessed by pro- 
fessional philosophers, and almost never by psychologists. Heralded 
as an artistic and scientific triumph of the first magnitude, the Princi- 
ples became the hornbook of nascent American psychologists for at 
least a generation.® The years, of course, have left their damaging 
mark, and many of James’s once cherished dicta are now forgotten. 
A few, however, have resisted the toughest critical assault, and bid 
fair to be with us for some time to come. 

True to his Pragmatism, James put his main stress on action and 
experience. For him, indeed, experience was the taproot of psychology. 
What concerned God’s noblest creature on earth was simply “the 
practical business of reacting to his environment.” The psychologist’s 
task, hence, was to study how man lives and grows in his environs, how 
he learns to grapple with them, and, if he survives at all, how he masters 
them. As a graduate in medicine, James quite naturally connected 
psychology to physiology; but unlike the German Wundt, he stressed 
not physiological structure_but_function. The psychological question 
was not how are the cerebrum, the medulla, or even the nerve sciatic 
built, but how they perform. Consequently James turned his attention 
to man’s everyday doings. For him, no doubt, man was a creature of 
reason; but he was also one of feeling, and more often than not the 
latter swayed the former. Life, as James saw it, became an ever- 
expanding network of habits, and a man “‘a walking bundle of habits.” 
The habits, of course, affected his character; every day they were 
shaping it for good or evil. Long before behaviorists began their 
bombilations about conditioning human behavior, James was pro- 
claiming the theory of acquired reactions. “Every acquired reaction,” 
"he said, “‘is as a rule either a complication, grafted on a native reaction, 
or a substitute for a native reaction, which the same object originally 
attended to provoke.” Like Peirce, James was convinced that to know 
a thing was to know of its relations. In every response lie the felt rela- 
tions of the body. ‘“‘Every possible feeling,’ declared James, produces 
a movement, “and the movement is a movement of the entire organism 
and of each and all its parts.” ; 
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The heart of James’s psychology is the “stream of conscious 
thought” in which the self is ever involved. It is, indeed, at the heart 
of things: it turns on behavior and governs it; at times it restrains it or 
even shuts it off altogether. Even the sense organs work discrimina- 
tively. “Consciousness,” wrote James, “does not appear to itself 
chopped up in bits. . . . It is nothing jointed: it flows. . . . Here- 
after, let us call it the stream of thought, of consciousness, or of the 
subjective life.” And thus it has been called ever since, not only by 
psychologists, but by historians, sociologists, and anthropologists, by 
artists and writers, and even by the more articulate gentlemen of the 
teaching profession. 

Though the Principles met with widespread and cordial agreement, 
it also aroused strong criticism. Thus, while Professor Cattell was hymn- 
ing the work as “psychology’s declaration of independence,” Professors 
Titchener and G. Stanley Hall were insisting that it was not systematic 
psychology at all, but a theory of knowledge compounded from the 
viewpoint of a psychologist. An unseemly attitude, no doubt, and a 
harsh one, but not unjustified. Even so, the Principles was in use for 
a long time to come. Beyond a doubt it shifted the attention of the 
American _psychologist_ from structure to function. It showed the 
human organism in action on a canvas that was truly stupendous. And 
in stressing action it prepared psychology to become the study of 
behavior, thus opening the gates to educational psychology. As the 
years moved on James’s psychological zealotry lost its fervor and finally 
it cooled off altogether. But the subject the man had succored so 
magnificently continued to grow, and today even the meanest lean-to 
university would not be caught without at least a chair or two in 
psychology. 

Like the medicos the psychologists have spread far beyond their 
academic groves. Today their counsels are given grave attention not 
only among academicians, but by virtually all fosterers of human 
affairs. Both here and abroad the psychological clinic has become a 
fairly common civic establishment. Psychology may have had its germ 
cell in the Wundtian laboratory, but it is in America where it has 
thrived most lavishly. In fact, the very word “psychology” has become 
a part of the national speech, and is used as readily by senators and 
television actors as it is by black-robed men of learning. Much of the 
popular belief and confidence in the psychological science is of course 
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romantic, on a level with the pumped-up faith in palmistry and spirit- 
ualism, and similar mysteries, for once psychology spread beyond the 
academic world it attracted the usual mountebanks. But this, of course, 
holds even for the more venerable sciences. Happily, however, besides 
the charlatans there have always been a few dedicated men who have 
labored far into the night to advance their science; and amongst them 
at least a fraction have managed to achieve a fair success. 

Long before Freud had achieved European eminence, he was 
speaking to attentive audiences in America. And it was in the Republic 
that the German gestaltists first made much impression. Many lands, 
of course, are aware of psychology’s important role in pedagogy, and 
several were doing something about it long before the average Ameri- 
can could even spell the word. Today, however, it is in the United 
States that psychology and pedagogy are arm-in-arm ‘companions, and 
the office of the school psychologist is rapidly becoming a common- 
place. 

Different Types of Psychology. Like medicine, modern psychology 
appears in a rich variety of guises, and, like the doctors, its leading 
votaries have fallen into diverse sects, all of respected orthodoxy, but 
each more or less at odds with the others. The structuralists were first 
on the scene, but they were soon replaced by the functionalists, while 
today there are mechanists, behaviorists, gestaltists, and miscellaneous 
others, besides, of course, the hordes of specialists. 

Structuralism )fathered by Wundt, came to its prime in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century. In America for more than thirty years 
its chief expounder was Professor Edward Bradford Titchener of 
Cornell.° Titchener, who was an Englishman, had studied his specialty 
under Wundt. He was, as a result, not only a confirmed _structuralist, 
but a thoroughly disciplined man of science as well. Sometimes, indeed, 
he appeared more amazing in this respect than even Old Wilhelm him- 
self. Titchener’s scientific relentlessness was not only enormous, but it 
brought him renown far beyond beauteous Ithaca. His writings found 
their way into more foreign translations than those of any other 
English-speaking competitor—indeed, probably into more than all the 
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leading ones put together. For years one of his texts was the official 
schoolbook for the student psychologists of both France and Japan. 
And when the Russians ventured to bedizen their steppes with an inde- 
pendent school of experimental psychology, they not only consulted 
but even heeded the professor from Cornell. 

For all the luster of his reputation, however, Titchener exerted only 
a minor influence on American thought. Reserved, conservative, an 
intransigent practitioner of the strictest scientific code, Titchener lived 
in the laboratory. Compared with the debonair, extroverted James, 
limitlessly absorbed in human doings, Titchener was an iceberg. In 
contrast to the gusty man from Cambridge, Titchener regarded the 
pursuit of scientific truth as something which was not merely dis- 
passionate, but impersonal. “The concept of psychology,” he insisted, 
“is the morphology of the mind—what is there and in what quantity, 
not what it [is] for.” Function, in other words, is not its concern. As 
for the study of the living organism, this is the biologist’s dominion, 
and in it the psychologist has no business. And as for putting psychology 
to work on the problems of man, let the philosophers and sociologists 
and similarly inclined attend to such affairs. The aim of science, con- 
tended Titchener, is to establish the facts. It is no more concerned with 
the moral values of those facts than it is with the moral significance 
of the pneumococcus. The moment science makes value judgments 
by separating its data into classes of good and bad it becomes wishful 
and ceases to be pure science. 

In his method the structuralist relied mainly on introspection, or 
self-observation. But this was neither the fevered self-vivisection of a 
Rousseau nor the almost bland self-examination of James and his troop 
of functionalists. On the other hand, ‘Titchener’s introspection, though 
now generally discountenanced, involved a rigorous, selfless, minutely 
cautious reporting of one’s mental processes, with a total disregard 
for their worth or meaning. 

Today, structuralism is not the flourishing thing it was. Its decline, 
oddly enough, was effected in a measure by its determination to be 
unsparingly scientific. To seek truth for the sake of truth, even though 
it be rare or novel, is no way, of course, to woo the multitude. Plebeians 
and patricians alike pine not for facts, but for advice, and from the 
structuralist this was not forthcoming. His schooled aloofness, hence, 
gained him little support. Certainly, in this respect, structuralism could 
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not match the psychology of experience and action, which was not only 
ready with counsel for everyday living, but which gladly and eagerly 
accommodated itself to the advancement of Service. But structuralism 
had its intrinsic weaknesses too. If it was deliberately nonpractical, then 
it was also artificial. Like all psychologists until the advent of the 
behaviorists, its adherents plumbed and probed consciousness. For 
years they dissected its various elements; yet at the same time they 
rigidly refused to relate consciousness to personality. The study of per- 
sonality, in fact, left them cold. By very modern psychologists ‘Titchener 
and his clan are berated for their “atomism,”’ which is to say, their 
effort to understand mental life by separating it into its component 
parts and studying each one in isolation from the rest. ‘The belief at the 
moment seems to be that the behavior of every organism is interrelated, 
and that its integrated totality cannot be fathomed by a study of the 
action and reaction of the organism’s separate elements. Another fissure 
in the science of Titchener was its heavy reliance on introspection. 
Though the structuralists were insistent on care and exactitude, and 
though they aimed at the utmost objectivity, their method unhappily 
fell short of such a noble mark. 

Despite its wants and limits, however, structuralism cannot lightly 
be turned aside. Its zeal for honest science, with no eye to the practical 
worth of its discoveries, may not appeal to the American temperament, 
but neither does the determination of the exact value of 7, or the 
precise temperature in Fahrenheit of the earth’s center. Even so, it is 
from the concern for such occult phenomena that civilization gropes 
ahead. Beginning with Wundt the structuralists loosened the philoso- 
pher’s shackles on psychology, and in time they shook them off almost 
completely. The findings which they brought forth have on the whole 
endured, but they are mostly of a limited kind, sometimes even infi- 
nitesimal, and when set against the vast backdrop of human enterprise, 
normal and abnormal, they seem insubstantial. 

Functionalism is of American origin. Some patriots, in fact, have 
saluted it as “the most characteristic American psychology.” Like the 
structuralist, the functionalist put considerable stock in the method of 
self-observation, but their confidence therein was somewhat limited, 
and whenever they could they supplemented introspection with objec- 
tive observation. Like the structuralists again, the functionalists ven- 
tured to examine the mystery of consciousness, but their findings on the 
whole were scanty and of little scientific consequence. But unlike the 
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structuralists, when functionalists got their man under their glass, their 
research was primarily directed not so much at what he was but at 
what he did. Hence their interest in habits and instincts, and in feeling, 
sensation, and thought. True to their pragmatic leanings, the successors 
of James did not believe that the science of human behavior must deal 
with facts alone. Instead they were all for putting it to work. 

Their readiness to give counsel and instruction has brought them, 
as it has theologians and philosophers, into the arena of human affairs. 
It was Dewey, a functionalist, who, as president of the American Psy- 
chological Association, called for the application of psychology to social 
practice. And it was because of functionalist promptings that the huge 
assortment of psychological specialties eventually came into existence. 
The nightmare which once palsied Harvard’s Professor Miinsterberg 
that psychology might some day occupy itself with the civilized Ameri- 
can’s preference in cigarette holders and meerschaum pipes holds no 
terrors for today’s functionalist. Such considerations are as much a 
part of his scientific fare as are the pedagogy of reading, the selection 
of a first-rate heliotherapist, or the scrutiny of one’s taste in malt liquor 
and cravats—or even in professors. Luckily, Miinsterberg was able in 
time to overcome his objections and give considerable help to further- 
ing vocational guidance and industrial psychology—without which 
life in contemporary America would hardly be the wonderful thing it is. 

The willingness—nay, the eagerness—of the functionalists to emerge 
from the academic world and examine ordinary people’s troubles 
naturally greatly increased the scope of their science. But it would be 
wrong to infer that their searchings were directed merely at giving 
guidance; actually they advanced the science a good deal. A maturer 
methodology was evolved; new clues to the way we learn were found; 
and attention was paid to the way motives and goals shape the course 
of our everyday living. The functionalists were in the very forefront in 
sensing the significance of human behavior and dynamics—two prized 
and fundamental principles of virtually every earnest and up-to-date 
psychological sect. Finally, they destroyed the cherished fancies about 
the successive steps involved in the development of our mental func- 
tions from infancy to maturity. 

A blood brother of functionalism is Thorndike’s “connectionist 
psychology.”? For a time Thorndike worked under James, but in the 
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end, as is pointed out elsewhere, he wound up with Cattell at Co- 
lumbia.® In time his alma mater added him to its staff, and as one 
of its professors at Teachers College he eventually gained a renown 
which stretched around the globe. In the years he must have faced 
several thousand catechumens, most of whom, of course, were ordinary 
enough and have long since passed into oblivion. On the exceptional 
ones, however, Thorndike put his mark, inoculating them not only 
with his doctrine, but often with a high regard for the science of psy- 
chology, and especially for its quantitative and statistical aspects. From 
Columbia many of these savants made their way to other campuses, 
and particularly to the new schools of education where, as might be 
expected, most of them spread the ideas of their master. 

Thorndike’s work was tremendous. Like so many other professors 
of psychology, he began as an observer of animal behavior. But it was 
in the realm of education that he did his best work, and it is there that 
his repute is highest. He led the first investigations in the field of educa- 
tional measurement.? He made a comprehensive, quantitative study 
of learning and of the transfer of learning. He studied and documented 
the nature of individual differences and mental capacities. From him 
came fresh and more penetrating ideas on the psychological nature of 
skill and of growth. His researches into adult learning were not only 
extensive, but they demonstrated the falsity of the notion that only 
the young can learn with efficacy.*® Finally, it was Thorndike who 
formulated the stimulus-response psychology, and who in the end made 
S—R almost as well known as the IQ to the student of education. 

Thorndike’s influence was widespread in the twenties, but since 
then it has diminished considerably. Even the S—R psychology has 
lost much of its former prestige. Once almost a required article of faith 
in the higher pedagogical circles, its mechanist approach is being 
attacked today by advocates of newer disciplines, particularly gestalt 
psychologists. 

Behaviorism is younger than either structuralism or functionalism.” 
Its founder, and for a long time its reigning pontiff, was John B. Wat- 
son—though Karl Lashley, his dowered student at Johns Hopkins, did 
much of its early spade work, and even anticipated some of its basic 
postulates. Like the rest of the psychological brethren, behaviorists 
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have not always seen eye to eye. Consequently they have split up into 
various schools. The behaviorist, like the biologist, regards man as an 
animal. He is the first among the primates. What sets him off from the 
other fauna and makes him their highest representative on earth is 
simply the number and fineness of his laryngeal, manual, and visceral 
habits. Thus, at any rate, runs the behaviorist’s thesis. On this trinity 
he has focused his microscopes. Only such phenomena, moreover, as 
are observable to the outside watcher, armed, if necessary, with the 
most precise tools known to science, are admissible to behavioristic 
examination. Consciousness, hence, has been relegated to limbo, along 
with the method of introspection. 
a 

Behaviorism made “psychological headlines with its vigorous 
publicity of the conditioned reflex. For a time, in fact, the laity was 
almost as aware of it as it was of the theories of Dr. Freud. The actual 
experimentation which led to the concept of the conditioned reflex, 
however, was the work not of Watson, nor even of a fellow citizen, 
but of a Russian, the celebrated physiologist and Nobel prizeman Ivan 
Pavlov. Like many others, Pavlov knew that whenever one eats a 
savory morsel, saliva is produced in quantity, as are the gastric juices 
of the stomach. Pavlov also observed that in this particular respect dogs 
behaved like men. Indeed, the glands of man’s most loyal friend went 
into action even before the actual eating began. Put a dish of seductive 
bones before Rover, the mere sight of them would release a stream of 
juices, as would, indeed, the mere sight of the animal’s keeper. 
Pavlov realized, of course, that the connection between the dog’s 
salivating and the presence of the attendant was an indirect one. This 
made the Russian wonder whether he could summon other stimuli, 
quite unassociated with the dog’s usual repasting, and make them 
evoke a response from the dog’s salivary glands. Accordingly, while 
the dog’s mouth was watering over his victuals, Pavlov would stimulate 
him in various ways, such as by shining a light or sounding a bell. 
After a number of such attempts he rang the bell and flashed the light 
without giving any food, and found Rover’s mouth watering as usual. 
Such, in essence, was the basis of our knowledge of the conditioned 
reflex. 

The official English version of Pavlov’s experiment reached us in 
1902, and it was not long before the conditioned reflex was interesting 
American students of behavior. By 1908 Morton Prince, for example, 
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was venturing to show that the psychic powers of animals differed very 
little in essence from those of the chief primate. Somewhat later Lashley 
demonstrated that the glands of the human being, like those of Pavlov’s 
historic dog, could be conditioned. Watson, experimenting with babies, 
revealed that man is born with the capacity for but three unadulterated 
emotions—fear, love, and rage—and that most of these were elicited 
by a limited number of stimuli. An infant a few days old fears only a 
loud noise or loss of his physical support. Does he later, as an adult 
dislike snakes or skunks, or fear a dark, wind-blown graveyard, then 
his reactions somehow have been acquired. Or, in Watsonian lingo, 
the man has been “conditioned.” 3 f 

At first Watson gave slight heed to such matters. In fact, as late 
as 1914 he was convinced that the conditioned reflex was greatly 
limited in its “general range of usefulness,” and that in grappling with 
it scientifically there were “inherent difficulties in the method.” But 
ten years later he was of another mind. Give him a healthy and normal 
infant, and ailow him to rear it according to his own specifications, 
and he could, he now asserted, condition him to become the kind of 
adult he wanted him to be. He could make him “doctor, lawyer, artist, 
merchant-chief, and, yes, even beggar man and thief” regardless of his 
talents, penchants, abilities, vocations, and the race or nationality of 
his ancestry. 

Behaviorism reached its zenith in popular esteem early in the 
twenties. Since then it has declined, and today it excites no more notice 
among the literate public than, maybe, the Darewell Chums or Chester 
A. Arthur. Its fall was due in no small way to the extravagance of its 
pretensions. Yet despite Watson’s cockiness, the psychology which he 
helped to nurse and bring before the public eye cannot easily be dis- 
regarded. Its claims have since been greatly reduced, but in their 
essence they have not been scientifically disproved. Indeed, no first-rate 
psychologist today would seriously dispute the possibility of condition- 
ing; nor would he be likely to doubt its potential value in helping to 
mold a child’s behavior. The behaviorists sought to conduct their oper- 
ations with the rigorous procedure of the laboratory scientist, and con- 
sequently they were obliged to confine themselves to dealing with only 
a comparatively small part of the vast field of human behavior. At the 
same time, however, their painstaking methodology put fresh life into 
the science of psychology. It was the behaviorist who finally discredited 
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the use of introspection _as a procedure. And it was his sharp and 
forthright censure of the stale practices of the older psychologies which 
prompted their keener practitioners to check and overhaul their pro- 
fessional repertoire. Thus the behaviorists served to catalyze the devel- 
opment of psychology as a whole. 

Gestalt psychology flung out its banner in Germany in 1912, when 
Max Wertheimer ventured to state some of its fundamental proposi- 
tions. Not only were these startlingly novel; they also had a decidedly 
heretical air and were boldly at odds with the structural assumptions 
of Wundt who, though now a grizzled veteran, was still a potent force 
among German psychologists. It was not until after Versailles, how- 
ever, that gestalt psychology caught the American eye. It first caused 
a stir in the Republic with Wolfgang Kohler’s The Mentality of the 
Apes which, despite its intriguing title, was an earnest work resulting 
from years of patient observation among the chimpanzees of one of 
the Canary Islands. 

Skeptical over Thorndike’s more or less accredited view that ani- 
mals learn primarily through trial and error, Kohler put his hairy 
pupils into situations where their response was plainly not a random 
act, but one which sprang from something of a mental process. Through 
a series of graded experiments, he concluded that his apes were, indeed, 
capable of such a process, and that, when confronted by a total situa- 
tion, they grasped it by seeing all its parts not in isolation but together 
in an integrated whole. Jocko apparently gave meaning to an irrelevant 
object by making it relevant to the situation.” 

“Gestalt” is German usage for “form,” “figure,” or “shape,” though 
in. English psychological parlance the word has been generally ren- 
dered as “pattern,” or by the horrific “configuration.” Whatever you 
call it, for its exponents it is the basic mental attribute. Every experi- 
ence, they contend, has a definite and intrinsic pattern, and the various 
aspects of any experience reside in their sum at the moment they con- 
geal and appear to us as a mosaic whole. Does the professor attend a 
session of the faculty? Then clearly his humors come along too, as do 
his joys and melancholies, and with them even the effect upon him of 
his surrounding brethren in facultate who please or bore him or, per- 
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haps, depress him. Whatever his reaction to the questions at hand, it 

is affected by a consciousness of the environment, by the totality.** 
The gestaltist’s basic theory may be easily followed from one of 

his favorite exhibits. A glimpse at the appended figure reveals that 

each of its sides has a definite gap; yet in his mind’s eye the viewer 
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tends to bridge the gaps and to see the figure not as three broken parts, 
but as a triangle. This, the gestaltists tell us, is because we tend to 
react to the situation in the gross rather than to its separate details. 
We react thus to elements which are dominant and to some which are 
only partially apparent. The pattern of experience, however, is not 
necessarily fixed, nor is it always identical. At one moment one set of 
elements may predominate, at another it may move into the back- 
ground and be replaced by another. Such a shift, the gestaltists say, 
depends largely on the purpose of the moment. Holding that a man 
of sober and rational mind knows what he is about to do, and how he 
is going to do it, the gestaltists lay stress on the “live and dynamical 
context determining one state this way and that change another way.” 
Even more, we may “experience why . . . a given effect should be 
just the one growing out of it.” Thus, the gestaltists regard purpose as 
an integrating element of experience. 

The first gestaltists did most of their work on perception. Later they 
also turned their attention to other activities, including memory and 
learning, thinking and feeling, growth, development, intelligence, and 
personality. Learning they saw not so much as a matter of drilling and 
doing, but as perceiving and patterning. The older theorems, which 
related learning to stimulus and urged the necessity of use and effect 
to make it successful, have been discarded by the gestaltists. Much of 
the gestaltist fire has been aimed at the behaviorist and the S—-R con- 
nectionist. Behavior, argued the late Kurt Lewin, and a major ges- 
taltist, is not caused by neural connections; it is the release of tension 
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which determines what we do.** Imagine, for example, suggested 
Lewin, you intend to mail a letter. So long as it remains unmailed, 
tension is resident within you. But once the letter is safely through the 
slot and on its way, physical equilibrium is established and you feel at 
ease once more. By the same token Lewin essayed to relate psychic 
energies to the organism’s need. The latter he portrayed as psychic 
forces tapping the reservoirs of energy; and as the need altered, so the 
bodily tensions changed too. Lewin’s stress on the factors behind 
behavior brought him to the study of such problems as the behavior 
of children who find themselves in novel and unaccustomed situations, 
the dynamics of their play, the relation of tensions to fatigue, and 
hence to effectiveness, and so on. 

In his assault on the mechanistic psychology, Lewin offered what 
appears to be a formidable substantiation of the doctrine of the whole- 
ness of human behavior. A statistical average, no matter how many 
cases it may be derived from, can tell us very little, he argued. For 
numbers at best are frigid, and to the ever-lurking why they remain 
forever mute. Why, for example, does a person in a given place act in 
a certain way? And why at a certain moment does a situation have a 
certain structure? And why does one have precisely such and such a 
state or such and such a condition? The answers, Lewin felt, are to be 
had only from the study of human behavior in real, concrete situations, 
and not in any numerical figure. Only when we are aware of the 
“form of definite structure in a definite environment,” contended 
Lewin, can we begin to comprehend the causes of behavior. To this 
end he and his coworkers sought to build their psychology in what, 
ne the terminology of the physicist, they call “space-time con- 
cepts,” the theory being that “whenever an organism behaves psycho- 
logically it_is said to behave in a psychological field.”*® It is known, 
in the parlance of the trade, as the “field psychology” or even as the 

“organismic psychology.” 
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Like their comrades who worship at other psychological shrines, 
the gestaltists have courted the wrath of the gods whom they deny. 
They have been charged with making vaporish assertions, though surely 
in this department they have no monopoly. They have been set down 
as “unscientific,” especially in the way they deal with mental life, 
since their stress on the singularity of mental phenomena precludes a 
repetition of cases, And, finally, they have been attacked for what 
their adversaries deem to be a disproportionate emphasis on their 
primary principle, the “wholeness point of view.” 

The gestaltists, for their part, have given tit for tat. Some of their 
conclusions, they have pointed out, have been confirmed by psychol- 
ogists from other camps, and notably by such eminent and cautious 
experimenters as Coghill and Lashley. To the indictment that they 
have been unscientific they rejoin that since they hold mental life to 
be unique and hence not readily amenable to investigation by an exist- 
ing method, it is surely not unscientific to seek to devise a more 
satisfactory methodology. 

For all the beatings it has taken, the gestalt psychology shows no 
serious gashes. In fact, not only has it not succumbed, but after a 
generation it appears to be in good health. Though its claims are still 
the subject of fierce dispute, at least they have compelled their oppo- 
nents to reexamine their own ideas. In contending with Thorndike and 
Watson and their various successors, the gestaltists have formulated a 
pretty strong bill of particulars. At all events, their stress on the unity 
of an experience is of high importance. 

Another importation from Europe, of course, is psychoanalysis. 
Devised by the eminent Viennese, Dr. Sigmund Freud, this method 
strives to reveal the secrets of the psyche hidden in the unconscious. 
So far its dealings have been mainly with the vagaries and abnormal- 
ities of human behavior. Hence its lure has been for the medico rather 
than the schoolman. And by the same token its foremost practitioners 
are M.D.s rather than mere Ph.D.s or Sc.D.s—not to mention Ed.D.s. 

According to Freud, the human psyche has three separate and yet 
not separate identities. First we have the “id,” which is instinctive and 
unconscious; then the “ego,” which is rational and mainly conscious; 
and last, the “super-ego,” which is a sort of moral conscience. In the 
first, the id, lurk man’s primordial urges. Some of them, having been 
ostracized by civilized society as “wrong” or “bad,” have been repressed. 
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Of all the primal urges which have been repressed the foremost is 
sex. Erotic instinct, or “libido,” say Freudians, grips even the babe at 
nurse. Indeed, his mother is said to be the infant’s “first love.” If his 
impulses are not rerouted toward other objects, they become, alas, 
“fixated.” Integrated, they are the familiar Oedipus complex. To- 
gether with other complexes. Oedipus hides within us all; and when 
our guard is down as, say, in dreams, it sneaks out into the open. 
Dreams, say the Freudians, are the indispensable key to the mystery 
of behavior. 

Like all other psychological scientists, those who traffic in the 
unconscious have not escaped the plagues of heresy and dissent. The 
original Freudian teaching, though still held in considerable regard, 
has been overhauled and modified, notably by Drs. Jung and Adler. 
To fathom the riddle of personality, Jung and his fellow believers rely 
less on sex and more on psychological types. Thus, one may be 
“introverted” or “extroverted.” If the former, then one’s psyche re- 
treats into the snug refuge of the inner self; if the latter, then it 
advances into the world without. As an introvert you are expected to 
be more or less sensitive, shy, and reticent—a violet, so to say, amidst 
geraniums. As an extrovert you are likely to be full of talk and gusto, 
a joiner, no doubt, and a meeting goer to boot. 

Dr. Adler’s specialty was the complex, and the inferiority complex 
in particular. This stalks its victims when they are still in unsuspecting 
infancy. Its main cause, Adler believed, is a sense of weakness, of not 
being wanted, or the frustrations of the effort to deal with the environs. 
Physical and mental deficiencies, real or fancied, may increase the com- 
plex and sometimes, alas, goad its harried owner over the precipice. 
A sense of inferiority, so Adler taught, may cause one to become un- 
duly self-assertive, even seeking to lord it over one’s entourage. At 
worst, it results in a Hitler. 

In their various appraisals of psychoanalysis the experts, once again, 
disagree. Some hail it as a fabulous philter for all the earthly woes. 
Others see it with a jaundiced eye. In Hitler’s moral Reich its doc- 
trines were forbidden as a gross obscenity, a scandal to Thor and 
Wotan. Its available practitioners were tossed into jail, and their works 
into the incinerator. The vast bulk of psychoanalytic findings have 
emanated from case studies dealing in abnormal and esoteric behavior. 
The neurotic, the mentally sick, and the emotionally crippled have 
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been its leading clients. What bearing this may have on the so-called 
“normal” is yet uncertain and a matter for honest disputation. No 
doubt, however, as one of several ways of prying into the labyrinthian 
byways of human behavior, the psychoanalytic approach has its com- 
mendable uses. And what holds for the world at large holds also for the 
more confined arena of the pedagogue. The young, like their elders, 
it has been found, have their measure of sad distresses and emotional 
gnawings.*° 

Some Psychological Applications to Education. As psychology came 
out of the cloister and applied itself more and more to explaining the 
phenomena of human behavior, its practical worth for pedagogy 
naturally increased. Where only a few generations ago its significance 
for the working schoolmaster seemed remote, it is today thought to 
be as necessary to his tutorial operations as are his chalk and board 
rubber. Indeed, so important is its role that in the greater part of the 
Republic an acquaintance with its essentials has become a more or 
less standard requirement in training the prospective teacher. Applied 
to education, psychology puts its weight on seeking out the nature of 
learning—what the process is, how to start it, and how to egg it on 
efficiently and successfully. This, it has been found, is far from the 
simple and elemental process it was once held to be. It involves the 
vast and baffling congeries of human behavior and ranges from the 
ancestral roots through its conscious and unconscious forms, and in- 
cludes the study of instincts, emotions, capacities, interests, motives, 
and so on, almost without apparent end. From their expeditions into 
these domains educational psychologists have returned laden with 
formidable and, at times, most useful data. But like the psychological 
practitioners at large, they have not always been in accord over what 
they have unearthed, or what their findings precisely signify. 

Even over such a seemingly simple affair, for example, as the 
human instinct there reign different and, at times, divergent views. 
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Not only are instincts thought of in varying manner, but in any text- 
book on the subject you will encounter lists of instincts which are infi- 
nitely protean and diverse. Some, for example, deny that there even 
are such things as instincts, at least of a genuine and undefiled kind; 
some will concede a couple of basic ones; some list them by the score. 

Thorndike, a pioneer in the field, put his instincts into three classes: 
those revolving about food and self-preservation; those having some- 
thing to do with one’s response to the behavior of others, and’ those 
related to cerebral and bodily activity. Consider on the other hand 
the inventory of the late William McDougall. As early as 1908 he was 
able to snag at least seven main instincts, to wit, curiosity, revulsion, 
flight, pugnacity, self-abasement, self-assertion, and the parental 
instinct. Later he brought in laughter. Then he admitted pairing and 
mating, and several others. In contrast to McDougall’s crowded store- 
house, Watson’s instinct list restricts its membership to fear, love, and 
rage. 

As with instinct, so with emotions. Once it was contended that 
we inherit “patterns” of love, hatred, and fear—even of sympathy, 
humor, and pathos. Under experimental examination, however, this 
belief began to wobble. Watson converted many to the view that a 
child younger than three has but three primary emotions, namely, fear, 
anger, and love. These, very likely, are inborn; but the more complex 
and engulfing ones such as grief and joy are probably formed as we 
live and grow. Emotions, moreover, are no mere overt manifestations. 
Part of the living organism, they raise and lower blood pressure, regu- 
late the glandular juices, and even alter digestion and respiration. All 
emotions, acquired or inherited, intrude into our daily living. They 
underlie our tastes and distastes, prompt our interests, intensify our 
prejudices, and feed our most beauteous visions and aspirations. That 
they affect the public peace and happiness should be plain, as should 
the fact that they carry tremendous implications for pedagogy.” 

Through most of the nineteenth century learning was commonly 
regarded _as the acquisition of knowledge.** There were, of course, 
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numerous ways of stimulating the process, and in the hands of a lover 
of teaching such encouragement became an engrossing art. But the 
Pestalozzis and the Parkers were of course the exceptions, and for 
every handful of their exalted kind, there were droves of drab and art- 
less pedants for whom learning was nothing more than stuffing the 
young head with a mass of facts. That there was something hollow 
about such doings had been suspected again and again. Men as differ- 
ent and far removed as Penn and Rousseau had assailed them, and 
so had Erasmus, Montaigne, Rabelais, and a number of others. How- 
ever, it was not until the nineteenth century that learning was accorded 
a more or less logical examination when Dr. Herbart appeared with 
his satchel of interests and apperceptive masses. For a time the Her- 
bartian theories had a strong appeal in America, and during the 
eighties, as has been recounted in other pages, their popularity was 
enormous.** But despite their vogue, in the subsequent years they were 
abandoned. What brought them down was not only their un-American 
stress on the intellect, but, even more, their far from satisfactory 

psychology. ] 
_ Though the Herbartians had introduced a sounder view of learn- 
ing, its foundations were almost wholly philosophic, and under scien- 
tific pressure they began to crumble. This is not, however, to say that 
the prevalent views are solid in their mooring. At best, they float in the 
stage of scientific theory—a notch or so higher, in other words, than a 
mere hypothesis. With the coming of a more scientific psychology, 
learning began to be viewed as a process somewhat akin to the forming 
of a habit. The learning process, some even felt, was a simple matter 
of natural law, reducible to the so-called “laws of learning.” The 
behaviorists inclined to this belief, but emphasized, as one might expect, 
their favorite theory of conditioning. Others put more stress on S—R. 
Given a stimulus, they said, there would be a response; and to gain 
the desired response, what was needed was a meet and proper stimulus. 
Today these views are beginning to be somewhat suspect, and 
though they have not been completely discredited, their adherents are 
far less sure of themselves than they were some years ago. They have 
been shaken, no doubt, by the charge that learning as they conceive it 
tends to be piecemeal and mechanical. The gestaltists, per contra, insist 
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that learning is not simply a response to a stimulus, but something 
which is an integral whole. It is, they say, an organization and reor- 
ganization of behavior in relation to a total situation. Hence it is not 
a simple matter of accumulating and ordering facts; nor is it a matter 
of conditioned reflexes. 

When John Locke, with some reservations, ventured to propose 
that the mind possessed what might be designated “faculties,” he had 
little inkling that his carefully guarded suggestion would some day lead 
to the so-called “faculty psychology.” Long after Locke’s passing— 
more, indeed, than a century—it was the belief in high intellectual 
places that the mind is not only divided into assorted faculties, but also 
that each and every one of them is something of a free principality 
performing in complete independence from all the others. Each of 
these faculties, moreover, could improve its operations with the aid of 
certain apposite subjects. Latin and Greek, for instance, were said to 
“train the mind.” Geometry was called upon to give potency to the 
ability to reason—as was grammar. History provided the chest weights 
for the memory. Drawing, sometimes referred to as “elementary rep- 
resentation,” strengthened the powers of observation. Even sewing and 
manual training had their place. Once, moreover, a certain power had 
been trained and increased through the medium of a particular sub- 
ject, then it was believed to show itself in other domains. Did the rising 
carpenter, for example, obtain a measure of exactitude when he made 
a chair or table? Then the exactness he displayed with hammer and 
saw also transferred itself into a general habit, and he was precise when 
he laced his shoes or ladled his soup, or when he studied the record of 
his pastor or his congressman. Such, at bottom, is the doctrine of trans- 
fer of training. 

Before scientific psychology had come out of its teething period, 
the transfer theory was highly regarded, and schoolmen everywhere 
devoted themselves heartily to its application. But as the years ran on, 
certain doubts began to rise, and soon the laboratories were putting 
the doctrine into the test tubes. As test followed test, transfer of train- 
ing got scant support. Not only was the scientific testimony in its behalf 
but slight, but where formerly it had been an undisputed article in the 
credo of every pedagogue, it was now roundly rejected. Even so, the 
psychologists continued their searching, and in time they arrived at 
somewhat mellower conclusions. Led by Thorndike, some of them now 
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contended that learning is always specific, and that does transfer occur 
at all, it is only because of the presence of certain “identical elements.””° 
The study of, say, French, would be of some help in the study of 
Spanish, where there is a basic similiarity between the two. Trigo- 
nometry, on the other, hand, would help but little, and the study of a 
Spanish omelet still less. It was found, moreover, that a transfer might 
be expected in instances where the teacher had deliberately essayed to 
develop habits of reasoning and the making of applications therefrom. 
But, as usual, there are other views. ‘Thorndike’s perennial opponent, 
Dr. Judd, for example, insisted that one may expect transfer only 
when one’s experiences have been generalized in the act of learning. 
Still others—mostly of gestaltist inclination—hold learning to be some- 
thing involving broad patterns. The mind, they argue, is an entity 
within itself, and within the entire organism. Learning, hence, involves 
not fragmentary responses, but responses which are organized into 
patterns. Finally, there are those—confirmed skeptics beyond a doubt 
—who feel that in the actual schoolroom the whole transfer argument 


is mostly sound and fury. 
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Chapter 15. The Scientific 


Movement in Education 


B ackground. The notion that the study of education should be 
conducted with the detached and sober outlook of a science is rooted 
in the nineteenth century. First aired at about the time Darwin was 
preparing to compound his revolutionary doctrines, it was given spe- 
cial, though somewhat timorous, support by the celebrated Professor 
Herbart. But the proposition had hard sledding, and it was not until 
the latter part of the century, when the natural sciences had become 
part of the civilization of the West, that it was able to achieve its first 
significant gains. Even then, however, they were wrested not in peda- 
go in psychology. From the shadowy days of 
antiquity psychology had been the confine mainly of theorists—the 
grazing ground, so to say, of clerics and metaphysicians and similar 
doctors of the psyche. It was largely to chase them out that Wilhelm 
Wundt, a Leipzig professor, in 1879 founded the world’s first university 
psychological laboratory. Though it was all but primitive, it soon made 
itself heard. Indeed, ere very long it was attracting ambitious scholars 
across land and sea, including some very eager and excellent ones from 
the United States. 

The first of them to receive some attention from American scholars 
was G. Stanley Hall. He began in 1883 by establishing America’s first 
university laboratory of analytical psychology at the newly founded 

ohns Hopkins University where he was a professor. Four years later 
he inaugurated The American Journal of Psychology, for years a 
colossus in its specialty and the first of its kind in the English language. 
Later he had a hand in the creation of Glark Liniversity, a refuge for 
mature and earnest savants and over which for years he reigned as 


president. Meanwhile he gave aid and encouragement to the rising 
movement for child study. Though his methods of research therein are 
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today sadly discountenanced—he relied rather heavily on a crude 
questionnaire—yet through the vastness of his probing he gave a pow- 
erful stimulus to child psychology, a science then still something of a 
novelty. Hall's greatest achievements, however, were his bulging tomes 
on Adolescence and on Senescence.’ In their almost endless pages he 
discoursed on an extravagant assortment of special topics from which 
issued a host of implications, not only psychological, but also biological, 
philosophical, and pedagogical. The blowtorch of progress has, of 
course, reduced most of these to ashes. Yet, for all the damage to them, 
it was Hall who lifted the study of adolescence from the level of quack- 


ery and blushful romance to one of dignity in earnest educational 
a a at 


research. 

~~~While Wundt and other Germans were harnessing psychology to 
the scientific method, across the English Channel the eugenists Karl 
Pearson and Francis Galton were introducing it to statistics. Though 
neither of them was concerned with education, the methods they em- 
ployed and the principles they favored laid the foundations of a numer- 
ical and quantitative approach to educational investigation. From their 
varied endeavors evolved the sciences of anthropometry and biometry, 
both of which drew the attention of James McKeen Cattell Like Hall, 
Cattell had learned the fine points of his trade from Wundt—he had 
in fact been the bearded Wilhelm’s first assistant. At Columbia, where 
he was invested as professor of his specialty, Cattell employed both 
the laboratory and statistics in his psycholo ical excursions. From 
them, in 1890, emerged his epoch-making Mental Tests and Measure- 
ments. Of greater significance, however, was another emanation— 
Edward Lee Thorndike, a student of Cattell and one who was destined 
to outshine even his master and to become the real propagator of 
educational statistics. 

Mental Testing. Though mental testing was advocated by the 
American Psychological Association, for a long time it made virtually 
no advance. Not, indeed, until America caught up with the exploits 
of Alfred Binet in Paris did American interest in mind measuring 
assume substantial proportions. Binet began his work in 1895. What 


1. The full title of the former was Education. It was published in two 
Adolescence: Its Psychology, and Its volumes by D. Appleton & Company, 
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he was after at the time was some more or less accurate way of dis- 
tinguishing the bright pupil from the doltish one. With the help of his 
fellow seeker Simon, he was able, in 1905, to bring forth forth a scale ‘to 


measure what, “somewhat hopefully, was called “general intelligence.” 


Overhauled and pee, the Bi net_yardstick was revised, once i in 
1908 and again in 191 

Despite its Gallic pee the new revelation won high 
plaudits from American students of the psyche, and just before the 
First World War a number of them were giving it modest professional 
employment. But it was not until 1916 that it was really set upon its 
feet. In that year Professor Lewis Terman published his Stanford Re- 
vision of the tests. His work covered a dozen pages, and its questions 
enabled an examiner to plumb the Mensch of anyone, from the age 
of three to what was designated as a “superior adult.” In addition the 
professor issued instructions for tracking down one’s Intelligence 
Quotient, or IO, though in this he was not by any means the first, 


having been preceded by William Stern, an_ordentlicher Professor at 
the University of Hamburg.: 


Another boon for mental measuring was the war itself. With the 
aid of psychological experts, many of whom had shed their drab robes 
of learning for the more elegant ih of the commissioned officer, 
the army devised the so-called “Alpha” a d “Beta” group intelligence 
scales. Employed on a gigantic scale, i threw new light on the 
American IQ, revealing many odd and almost incredible facts, and, 
what was probably more important in the long run, showing the 
feasibility of wholesale intelligence testing.’ 

After the war mental testing spread from the barracks to the class- 
room, and the leading students of the psyche now addressed themselves 
to the task of perfecting group tests for use in the nation’s schools. In 
their quest for such plumb bobs and measuring tapes they were, of 
course, immensely successful—though this is not saying that their 
instruments have reached perfection or that any of them have figured 
out precisely what the nature of human intelligence actually is. Even 
so, however, the intelligence test has become an integral part of life 
in twentieth-century America, and the school child whose intelligence 
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has not been tapped and measured will soon be as rare, no doubt, 
as the bustle and the ear pick.* 

The Measurement Movement. Just as the nineteenth century was 

coming to its optimistic close a new voice was raised on behalf of edu- 
cational research. It emerged from Dr. Joseph Rice, a dabbler in 
public questions and an editor of the Forum, long since departed. 
What, he asked, does pedagogy need to make it an up-and-going 
science? It needs, he said, “to discover at least some truths in regard to 
the educational process.” To show just what he had in mind Rice 
set for himself the task of scrutinizing the spelling talents of some 
30,000 children taught in varying manner and located in diverse parts 
of the Union. Some of them had applied themselves to the subject for 
fifteen minutes daily; others, however, had bent over it for no less than 
forty minutes. In the end Rice discovered that the difference between 
the two groups was slight. ‘The fifteen-minute men, it appeared, could 
spell as well—or even as badly—as the forty-minute ones. Of greater 
portent than this bare disclosure, however, was Rice’s reliance on 
figures rather than on fancy. His insistence on a quantitative testimony 
rather than on subjective judgment marked a new step in American 
éducation. oT) 
' Unhappily for the immediate advancement of science, Rice was 
accorded the treatment commonly reserved for the bearers of revolu- 
tionary ideas—he was roundly denounced. But time has changed this 
early skepticism, and since Rice’s first venture, the quantitative analy- 
is obythe Sincricen educational oryanisrn has Deco 
monplace. In fact already in 1915 the same guild of school superin- 
tendents which a generation earlier had criticized poor Rice and his 
method not only paid tribute to his merit, but devoted more than fifty 
of their sapient tracts to the subject of tests and measurements of edu- 
cational efficiency. 

Though Rice was unquestionably the first in the field, the _real 
promoters of the quantitative movement were Drs. ‘Thorndike and 


woe. caret 


Judd. The two men passed their nonage at Wesleyan, where they 
became interested in psychology. Subsequently, to perfect themselves 
in its experimental techniques, Judd shipped for the laboratories of 


3. The making of group tests and Mental Ability, one of the leaders in 
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Wundt while Thorndike betook himself to those of Cattell at Columbia. 
Though the two doctors were often to engage in unseemly arguments 
over educational issues, in the matter of advancing their common 


—_— 


at the University of Chicago, while Whoradike labored at Columbia’ s 
Teachers College. There, with his invention of a scale unit to measure 
educational achievement, he laid the foundations of a quantitative 
approach to education. At about the same time—in 1908 to be exact— 
one of his apprentices, Cliff Stone, announced the first objective test 


yp a 


for arithmetic reasoning. A year later, in the presence of the eleganti 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, the 
master revealed his own scale to measure handwriting, and in IgI0 it 
was put into print. Its publication has generally been regarded as the 
real beginning of the movement to measure the products of education 
fo Ly falter star 
~ During the next few years the workrooms of Judd and Thorndike 
hammered out test after test and scale after scale. Under their direction 
every kind of scholastic endeavor was examined quantitatively—even, 
indeed, administration. Not only did Judd and Thorndike produce 
their own tests; they also prompted a long line of disciples to take after 
them. Under Thorndike, for example, Buckingham brought forth a 
spelling scale; Hillegas a composition scale; Trabue a language scale; 
and Woody an arithmetic scale. Mieatwihlc at Chicago Judd’s ren 
were prying into types of reading ability, handwriting movement, the 
eye-voice in reading, and similar matters. At the same time, moreover, 
the movement had given rise to a special press, and presently a number 
of new periodicals such as The Educational Measurement Review, 


fe Laucational Measurer 
The Review _of Educational Rese Research, The Encyclopedia of _Educa- 


others popeare: to offer their pages to the movement’s athe findings. 
From such beginnings grew the measurement movement. Its basic 
tenets were set forth by William McCall who wrote How to Measure 
in Education (1922), a pioneer work in the science and for many years 
one of its higher authorities.* It was McCall's contention, as it_was 


Thorndike’s, that ‘‘whatever_exi i amount, and hence is 
measurable”—provided, of course, the requisite yardstick is at hand.° 
4. W. A. McCall, How to Measure 5. Prof. Thorndike made more or 


in Education, The Macmillan Com- less the same statement. 
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As the twenties moved on, the measurers basked in the very center 
of the educational spotlight. They fell upon every aspect of the Ameri- 
can learning, fixing their rules and calipers not only on its common 
and elemental disciplines, but even on such elusive things as artistic 
creativeness, reasoning, imagination, emotion, and personality. They 
sought to devise tests to reveal one’s RQ, or Religious Quotient, and 
one’s MQ, or Moral Quotient. In fact, in Wisconsin, a searcher was 
even able to produce a Standardization of a Badminton Knowledge 
Test for College Women. Many of these efforts, of course, were puerile 
and of dubious worth, and most of them, luckily, are no longer remem- 
bered. But as the years went by and as the measurers gained in skill 
and knowledge, their craft acquired a measure of competence and 
was accorded a fair respect. ‘Today the notion that in education some 
things can be measured, and with a substantial degree of accuracy, is 
no longer a cause for jocosity. Testing and measuring have, in truth, 
become an integral part of the up-to-date American school. 


What are the things one can measure? Generally, anything which 
is actually observable is m One can ascribe a figure to a man’s 


height and weight, the circumference of his waistline, the bulge of his 
biceps, and any other aspects of his anatomy. Today every schoolboy 
knows that there are tests for IQs. There are also tests for attitudes, 
whether ethical or political, and whether they inhabit the province of 
religion, society, or race. As for aptitudes, we can measure a whole 
herd of them, from the simplest mechanical kind to the aloof and baf- 
fling sort that constitute the miracle of a Savarin or a Beethoven, or 
even a flyer for the U.S. Marine Corps. Even character has become 
subject to metric searching. There are tests for honesty, will, tempera- 
ment, moral standard, and even psychic tensions. And, of course, there 
are measures for most of the products of education. All these are pon- 
derable and possess a degree of reliability. But_when it comes to the 
total personality or, say, the wizardry of a teacher, c or the efficacy r the efficacy of 
an entire school, the measurers thus far have devised no satisfactory 
yardsticks. Here our dependence is mainly on a 1a modus operandi which 
involves judgment rather than measurement. 

Measurement has also impinged on teaching. Though the types 
of written and oral examination which plagued our ancestors are still 
in everyday use, they have been supplemented by the so-called “‘objec- 
tive tests.” Of these there are several kinds, as, for example, true-false, 
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completion, matching, and so on. To throw light on the nature and 
competence of their applicants many colleges now employ such sound- 
ings, and in the > higher intellectual establishments it has be become a more 
or less common usage to confront candidates for graduate degrees w with 
a whole battery of them. 

The Survey Movement. evans product of the native bent for 
fact gathering is the so-called “survey.”® Though its modern form is 
of twentieth-century vintage, getting the facts about school conditions 
and reporting thereon are actually old and hallowed practices in 
American education. One thinks at once of Barnard and Stowe and 
Bache, and particularly, of course, of Horace Mann, whose celebrated 
encyclicals enlivened America during the cradle days of the common 
school. Composed on the grand scale, and written at times with grace 
and dash, Mann’s reports on what went on in the Massachusetts centers 
of knowledge might appositely be called surveys. 

The modern educational survey, however, differs considerably from 
its forerunner, not only in its mechanism and scope, but even in its 
purpose. Rooted in the sociologists’ inquiries into such matters as food, 
housing, the family purse, and the like, the survey gained in favor when 

it became apparent that social facts carried very little significance when 
= were separated from their context. What may well have been the 
first social survey of any scope was conducted in 1 (g0g in Pittsburgh. 
Directed by Messrs. Kellogg and gS WARES and larded financially by the 
Russell Sage Foundation, it essayed “a rapid close-range investigation 
of wage-earners in the American steel district... . a demonstration 
in social economy made graphic against the background of a single 
city. »™ Tt hoped thereby “to throw light on these and kindred eco- 
nomic forces not by theoretic discussion of them, but by spreading 
forth the objective facts of life and labor which should help in forming 
judgment as to their results... . ”* 

The first actual school survey, however, was inaugurated a few 
years later when Boise, Idaho, engaged Calvin Kendall, a superin- 
tendent of schools from Indianapolis, to put their schools under scrutiny 
and to reveal how they might be bettered. Kendall devoted several days 


6. For the background of the survey District: Civic Frontage, Russell Sage 
movement see H. L. Caswell, City Foundation, New York, 1914, pp. 
School Surveys, Columbia University, 493 ff. 

Teachers College, New York, 1929. 8. Ibid. 

7. Paul Kellogg, The Pittsburgh 
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to his task. Subsequently he drew up a bill of particulars which was 
presented in the local newspapers. 

From this dulcet beginning the survey movement quickly picked 
up pace and substance. By the twenties it was already driving a for- 
midable trade, and today, of course, it is as familiar as neon lights and 
ranch houses in suburbia. In time, the leaders of American education 
came into the movement, men like Ayres, Cubberley, Judd, Strayer, 
and others of similar stature. It became the standard and orthodox 
practice for them to recruit the land’s leading educational masters and 
with them to conduct surveys in some of the foremost cities. Under 
their surveillance came some of the country’s larger enterprises of the 
public learning, as, for example, those of Baltimore, Cleveland, St. 
Louis, Salt Lake City, and Portland, Oregon. By 1914 the movement 


had become sufficiently important to receive special notice from the 
N ational Society for the Study of Education which devoted Part II of 


its 's Thirteenth Yearbook to a treatment of surveys. Since then surveys — 
have been made all over the Republic, and probably no year passes 
without there being at least a score of them. Not only city systems, 
but state systems too, have been surveyed; and there have even been 
some national investigations.® 

Kendall’s investigation at Boise was a very simple operation. It 
took but a few days’ time, and its findings issued mainly from faith 
and judgment. ‘The first surveyors watched and appraised the teachers 
in the classroom. They examined the office files, going over records, 
reports, and accounts, and appraised the business and pedagogic 
ménage in general. But their judgment was personal. It was colored 
by their views and beliefs, their physics and metaphysics, and, some- 
times, their prejudices. However, with the increasingly scientific out- 
look in education, surveyors sought to “objectify” their gathering of 
data. Instead of appraising a school’s system in isolation, they now 
began to compare it with others. Nor were they content to rely so 
heavily on their own judgment; instead they essayed to be as dis- 
passionate as was then humanly possible. But their work remained 
largely that of the reporter. They occupied themselves with what was; 
sometimes they even came up with what could be; but they rarely 


g. One of the first, and one of the the survey launched in 1938 by Presi- 
most ambitious known to science, was dent Roosevelt’s Advisory Committee. 
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revealed how unused resources might be harnessed and to what extent 
they might be developed. 

As measurement techniques became more popular, scales and tests 
became a necessary tool in the surveyor’s working satchel. The first 
standardized test which was used was the Courtis Arithmetic Test. It 
was is employed 1 in 1912 when the schools of New York City underwent 
official survey. Since then, of course, every conceivable measuring scale 
has been used, or is at least being kept in reserve.*® To simplify matters 
somewhat, in the thirties the Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards issued a device by which it became possible for any up-and- 
doing school to make a rough appraisal of itself by comparing its per- 
formance with those of schools appearing on a list of 198, all properly 
marked and arranged according to rank. 

Today’s full-scale survey can no longer be conducted by a single 
practitioner as was the historic one at Boise. Headed by a supreme 
command, it is entrusted to an organized group of experts and coun- 
selors drawn from many walks of life. The professors of education, 
naturally, are heavily represented. But there « are also sociologists, psy- 
efficiency engineers, tax ae ee and other pact scientists. Under 
favorable conditions one may find an occasional philosopher, and now 
and then a minister of God. Like everything else in this complex age, 
surveying has become a province f for specialists. In fact, agencies to 
conduct surveys with the requisite exactitude have been established 
in the foremost schools of education, as witness the Bureau of Field 
Studies of Columbia’s Teachers College, and another bureau of similar 
title at the George Peabody College y College for Teachers in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, and yet many more. 

Surveys range from the simple to the highly complex. They may 
deal merely with departmental doings, or they may cover an entire 
school system in city or county, or even in the wide Republic itself. 
Besides being used to appraise the teacher’s daily classroom perform- 
ance and his general competence, they may also deal with the way 
schools are staffed and controlled. In addition they may look into the 


10. Note, for instance, the Strayer- Learning Materials, and the Mort- 
Engelhardt Score Card for Junior Cornell Guide for Self-Appraisal of 
High School Building, the Bruner School Systems. 

Criteria for Evaluating Teaching and 
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pupil’s extramural life, state of health, virtue, and general animal 
magnetism. Surveyors may examine the academic building itself, its 
aids to health and contentment, its heating, lighting, and ventilation, 
its commissary and janitorial amenities, and so on down to the last 
significant detail. 

When, in 1935, the Regents inquired into the cost and character 
of public education in New_York, they ventured “‘to find out what the 
educational system of the State is accomplishing, how well its total 
program fits present-day needs, and what the costs and cost elements 
of that program are and should be.” Less concerned with the usual 
gathering of statistics and drawing-up of the charts aug graphs of 
science, the Regents’ Inquiry dealt with “major issues.” More spe- 
cifically, this meant such matters as the relationship be be tween the high 


7 a 


personnel, adult education, health programs, ‘ihe movies and the radio, 
the problems besetting youth, education for jobs, education 1 and adults, 


and the ever-present problem c of school financing. 

* The school survey is as typically American as Congress and the 
Bill of Rights. In alien cultures it is rarely found. Several factors, but 
two especially, account for the high regard accorded it. For one thing, 
there_is the obvious urge to know the plain facts. For another, there 
is thé-factor of economics. With the steady increase in school enroll- 
ments and the rising cost of school maintenance, school board men, 
harassed by the suffering taxpayers, are quite properly seeking ways 
of getting as much as possible for their money. 

The survey no doubt has been a boon to the American school. Not 
only has it uncovered flaws and wastage; but, more important, often 
it has pointed to better practices. A thorough and unsparing survey 
not only gives meaning to otherwise hidden and unsuspected details, 
but it also clarifies the interrelated functions of the educational organ- 
ism, namely, the school, the plant, the curriculum, the personnel, and 
so on. However, surveys which merely gather and arrange facts with- 
out appraising their value are of only limited worth. Hence, a thor- 
oughly executed survey is now expected to bring forth something akin 
to a philosophy: it should explain the school’s objectives and the nature 
and requirements of its pupils and of the community the school serves 
and of which it is an interwoven part. A full-blooded survey, hence, 
not only submits the essential facts about what is, but suggests also 
what ought to be. 
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Curricular Reconstruction. The scope of early American education 
was, as has been explained elsewhere, very limited. A primary learner, 
for example, was taught the three Rs and a large amount of religion. 
Higher up, on the secondary plane, he took Latin, and sometimes 
Greek, and of course continued his religious studies. In the college, the 
curriculum was classical and literary, and since most of the students 
intended to enter the ministry the sacred and moral sciences were 
stressed. In the flight of time, as the communal emphasis on religion 
became more and more modified by secular opinion, the nation’s 
schooling reflected the trend. From the meanest drill sheds of knowl- 
edge to the highest intellectual shrines, there came a steady influx of 
new, secular subjects, while in the public schools religion was no 
longer taught. But such academic alterations came slowly—far more 
slowly, indeed, than those which were overtaking America as a whole. 

Prior to the nineties curriculum making was left to individuals or, 
sometimes, to small and specialized _groups. s. Their endeavors were 
Gee ecaier on Tocally 3 in city and state. Sometimes, as, for example, 
in Massachusetts, they led to legislation.** But it was not_until the end 
of the century that study of the curriculum began to engage the spe- 
cialist and id acquired a_ national dimension. 

~The new ‘approach beg began inf 1892, when the NEA appointed a 
Committee of Ten.” Its members included some of the country’s top- 
most men of learning—scholars like Charles Eliot, its chairman, James 
B. Angell, William T. Harris, and Henry C. King. Assigned to clarify 
the function of the American high school and, if possible, to set it a 
commendable standard, the committee occupied itself especially with 
what the high school taught. Every discipline then esteemed by high 
school academicians was included, from English, Latin, Greek, and 
the modern foreign tongues to mathematics and the natural sciences, 
history, and what was then spoken of as “civics.” From its councils, of 
which there were several, and which were aided by the testimony of 
more or less eminent educators from various parts of the land, the com- 
mittee arrived at a number of suggestions. It called for a six-year 


elementary school and a high school of similar duration. Actually there 


11. See pp. 106, 186. cil of Education, 1893; also “Report 

12. For details consult “Report of of the Committee on College Entrance 
the Committee of Ten on Secondary Requirements,” Proceedings, National 
School Studies,” Proceedings, National Education Association, 1899. 
Education Association, National Coun- 
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was nothing new in this. In fact, the proposal was as old as the seven- 
teenth century when Comenius, that man of many parts, first suggested 
the basic idea. But in the Nineteenth century it was still sufficiently 
antinomian to cause schoolmen to reject it. As for the high school’s 
supreme and all-important function, again the committee delivered 
itself of nothing startling. The high school, it declared, should prepare 
the American young for practical life. In their quest for an acceptable 
national standard the committeemen were somewhat more impressive. 
The so-called “‘unit system” which they devised helped to set a national 
standard for the pupil’s normal academic load at four subjects of four 
weekly meetings each. But the committee’s most successful feat was 
far more subtle—and this was its benevolent attitude toward the elec- 
tive system in the United States. By bestowing their blessing thereupon, 
its SS ee war of 
liberation against the domination of college entrance requirements.” 
The first concentrated studies of the curriculum were conducted 
almost wholly by scholars from the liberal arts colleges. This is a fact 
of no little significance, for at bottom they were men of intellectual 
outlook, and though their propositions were often scoffed at by the 
lower learning, yet the intellectual values which they cherished under- 


lay nearly all their recommendations—even those which won support. 
Did the professors, for example, stand up for the practical purpose of 
secondary schooling? ‘Then, somehow, what they hailed as practical 
was invariably also cerebral. Did they commend the right of election 
in the high school? Then they also stressed the indispensability of math- 
ematics and the languages. What they expected from the high school, 
above all else, was the preparation of the potential college academician 
—an expectation which very naturally caused them to favor a curric- 
ulum of intellectual discipline. 

The Committee of Ten was soon superseded by more formidable 
efforts.** But in the process the nature of the committees themselves 
underwent a change. Gradually the men of higher learning were 


shouldered out and their places were taken by the potentates of school 


Sa 


13. In 1893 a Committee of Fif- elementary school curriculum as it 
teen, also designated by the NEA, was then constituted. 
undertook a study of the elementary 14. As, for instance, the Committee 
school. Its report, published in 1895, on College Entrance Requirements 
raised important questions about the (1894). 
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administration, the principals and the superintendents, and now and 
then by the more ambitious Pestalozzis of the lower schools. Then, on 
the heels of the First World War, examining the curriculum became 
more and more the lot of the professors of education. At the same time 
the number of investigations showed a healthy increase. In fact, toward 
the end of the twenties the NEA’s Department of Superintendence had 
several special committees pondering curricula throughout the coun- 
try, employing several volumes of yearbooks to present the findings. 
Meanwhile other learned organizations were interested, and in the 
twenties three of them—the Mathematical Association of America, the 
Classical Association of America, and the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America—aided with cash from various educational founda- 
tions, were running investigations of their own. 

In their major premise most of these inquiries were in agreement 
with those before them, which is to say they concentrated on subject 
matter, particularly language and mathematics. But_in_1926,-with the 
issuance of a report of the Curriculum Committee of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, there was a change. No liberal arts 
professor graced the committee—nor even a school superintendent. 
Instead, its twelve members were all professors of education. ‘Though 
they worshipped at different and even hostile philosophical shrines, 
yet on certain salient points they were in accord.** They agreed, for 
example, that the curriculum should have some bearing on social need, 


and that in their work curriculum makers should heed the gospel of 
social change. ee 

Some four years later the social aspect was stressed still more when 
a special | committee of the American Historical Association rendered 
its report. A research staff was headed by Dr. Counts of Columbia’s 
Teachers College, assisted by some of America’s foremost social scien- 
tists.° Their findings, as might be expected, were impressive in scope. 
Altogether, in fact, it took sixteen volumes to contain them. The social 
keynote is manifest at once in some of the titles, to wit, A Charter for 


the Social Sciences in the Schools, Geography in Relation to. the Social 


15. Among its members were men 16. One finds among them such 
of such widely divergent viewpoint as men as Charles A. Beard, Charles E. 
the Essentialist William C. Bagley Merriam, and Isaiah Bowman. 
and the Progressivist William H. Kil- 
patrick. 
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Sciences, Social Foundations of Education, Social Ideas of Ameri- 
can Educators, Citizens’ Organizations and the Civic Training of 
Youth, The Nature of the Social Sciences, and so on. 

In the thirties and the forties, when the structure of our civilization 
was threatened, social changes of great moment occurred, It was, as 
we now realize, a bouleversement of huge order, a tremendous trans- 
valuation of values. From it emerged industrial and governmental over- 
haulings. There were changes affecting production, management, and 
labor; the New Deal and the Fair Deal came into being; people 
dreamed of a world without national divisions; and a belief in the 
democratic mode of life was reaffirmed in the face of the planned 
millennia of totalitarian messiahs. The new social movements had their 
repercussions, of course, in education. But here there were also some 
special, though related, forces, such as the growing influence of Dewey’s 
ideas, the effect of the New Psychology and the New Sociology, the 
discoveries of the educational measurers, and finally, the work of the 
Progressive Educators. 

With all these changes taking place, curriculum study entered a 
new phase. The dominance of the liberal arts had, of course, long since 
come to an end. Not only had professional educationists fought against 
it, but as the thirties headed into the forties the appraisal of curricula 
became the province not just of professors of education, but of experts 
in the curriculum itself. By the midthirties these were already numer- 
ous enough to organize a guild all their o own, the Society for Curricu- 
lum Study. Fears 

Many of the new curriculum masters, and particularly the more 


t.2? 


important members of the new society, were of a progressive bent. 
Under their influence, hence, the approach to ore 
liberalized. Where once such study had been reserved for a small an 

select class of learned men, under the new management it became more 
open to all. Curriculum revising was served now not only by profes- 
sionals and specialists, but by any literate citizen who had anything to 
offer. Every parent and teacher now appeared, if not as a curriculum 


surgeon, then at least as a consultant. ‘This was true in crossroad ham- 
lets, in counties and municipalities, and even in an entire common- 


17. Among the society’s founders Laura Zirbes, Gordon Mackenzie, Pru- 
one finds Herbert Bruner, Hollis Cas- dence Cutright, Harold Hand, and 
well, Ruth Cunningham, Henry Harap, Paul Hanna, besides several others, 
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wealth like Virginia. “The curriculum revision program which fails to 
carry editors, civic leaders, and other intelligent laymen,’ the NEA 
sapiently observed, “will encounter active opposition or lukewarm 
support.”?® 

When such a corps goes to work on a curriculum, it may or may 
not hearken to the voice of science.*® Often, indeed, its dicta flow from 
the murky well of personal opinion. This has been true particularly 
where the school’s old and trusted offerings have fallen into disrepute, 
when, often enough, they have been scrapped in favor of all sorts of 
newer wonders. 

But where the stress still happens to be on subject matter, several 
more or less objective approaches have come to hand. One of them, 
and probably the first in order of their appearance, is the “analysis of 
the frequency of use.” It assumes that civilization in this Republic has 
certain requirements. A first-rate citizen should know, for example, 
how to spell. But what words does he need to know? There was a time, 
if he was of normal mind and health, and in the seventh grade of 
school at Springfield, Illinois, when he had to account for “bergamot,” 
“deutzia,’ “weigela,’ “abutilion,” “erysipelas,’ and similar grizzly 
demons. In 1914, when Professor Leonard Ayres surveyed the Spring- 
field schools, he approached the spelling curriculum with the following 
simple assumptions to guide him: (1) the words taught the child 
should be in the common usage, and (2) the ordinary adult confines 
most of his orthographic ventures to his correspondence. Thus armed, 
Ayres examined several bales of business and personal letters, diligently 
counting and listing the words written therein.*® He found, as one 
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18. Research Bulletin, National 1943. Useful also are such studies as 


Education Association, vol. 3, p. 121, 
1925. 

19. The literature on the curricu- 
lum is, of course, vast. Note especially 
some of the following: H. L. Caswell 
and D. S. Campbell, Curricular De- 
velopment, American Book Company, 
New York, 1935; J. K. Norton and 
M. A. Norton, Foundations of Cur- 
riculum Building, Ginn & Company, 
Boston, 1936; J. M. Gwynn, Curricu- 
lum Principles and Social Trends, The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 


North Carolina’s Suggested Procedures 
for Curriculum Construction and 
Course of Study Building (1934- 
1935); Virginia’s Organization for 
Virginia State Curriculum Program 
(1932); Texas’s Handbook for Cur- 
riculum Study (1934). These three 
were published by the respective state 
boards of education. 

20. Leonard P. Ayres, The Public 
Schools of Springfield, Russell Sage 
Foundation, Illinois, 1914, pp. 86 ff. 
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might readily have surmised, that the common run of man gets along 
very satisfactorily without “erysipelas,” or even “deutzia.” Instead 
it was his wont to phrase his meaning as baldly as possible. From these 
findings Ayres was able to compound a list of spelling words, the first 
of its kind, and the first with a measure of objectivity to give it back- 
bone. Since then other soundings have been made, and other lists 


arranged, the most extensive being that of Th orndike, who succeeded 
in collaring the 20,000 mos on words i in the English language.” 


As with spelling, so in other spheres. Historical and geographic ref- 
erences, for example, were determined by the frequency with which 
they showed themselves in public print. In arithmetic the cue was 
taken, as in spelling, from its most common use by adults. Once again 
it was revealed that adult usage was of the barest kind—that, indeed, 
the vast bulk of grownups used the arithmetic processes but sparingly. 

In the twenties another method of studying curricular content— 
the so-called job analysis—came to the fore, especially in courses 
which specialized in the vocational preparation of the young. As per- 
took to Aiscloné the eiscittsel antl Chpeactsrshe operations of a given 
job, such as a secretary’s, a bookkeeper’s, or even a junior executive’s, 
and then to fashion the training of the learner accordingly.” Thus, 
instead of giving credence to the old notion that the future pharmacist 
can be spared from failure only if he master at least three years of 
high school Latin, Charters took a close and skeptical look at the Latin 
actually used by the practicing apothecary. In his search the professor 
examined hundreds of actual prescriptions. What he found, of course, 
was that no medico ever made use of the locutions of the classic 
Romans. In the druggist prescription file one found no Gallia est 
divisas, NO arma virumques, not even, indeed, a dulcet quousque. 
Instead one came upon a scrawl of nux vomicas, oleum ricinis, elixir 
aromaticums, and similar boons to the human race. From his excur- 
sions into pharmacology Charters concluded that, for professional pur- 
poses, at any rate, instruction in Latin could be appreciably reduced, 


21. Edward L. Thorndike, A Teach- University, Teachers College, New 
ers Word Book of the Twenty Thou- York, 1931. 
sand Words Found Most Frequently 22. W. W. Charters, Curriculum 
and Widely in General Reading for Construction, The Macmillan Com- 
Children and Young People, Columbia _ pany, New York, 1923. 
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and that the rising druggist would be far better served were he to intro- 
duce himself to the sparse and very limited vocabulary of modern 
pharmacy.” 

Plainly, the approaches to curricular revision, like virtually all else 
on the American intellectual scene, have been diverse. Not only have 
the subjects themselves been analyzed and their content overhauled 
and refurbished, a part of it even being discarded; there have also been 
efforts to bring subjects into closer harmony and alliance. Historically, 
the first allusions to such a practice came from the erudite Dr. Herbart 


who recommended—with lamentable vagueness, alas—that in educa- 
tion there should be ‘ be “correlation.” ‘Then, early in the present rai 
one sights secondary s¢ schools arranging their pASmES around a “‘core 
of subjects” which are supposedly “constant” and required of aie 
one. This ae well have been the ancestor of the present day ‘ cia 
curriculum.” A more recent curricular blueprint calls for “hroad fields” 
of general and interrelated subjects. Even more novel is “the multiple 
curriculum with variables,’ which establishes a number of varied but 
typical programs of study with required “core subjects” and a batch 
of electives on the side. 

Though the curriculum has been approached over divergent paths, 
on a few salient principles its leading authorities are in more or less 
accord. Generally the essence of their agreement runs thus: 


1. Curricular objectives must be formulated, and all subsequent 
steps should be directed toward such objectives. 

2. Our objectives should be related to (a) the world in which we 
live, (b) the kind of world in which we should live, and (c) our 
philosophy of the educative process. 

3. The materials of instruction must be selected, organized, and 
administered in accordance with the objectives. 

4. The foregoing steps should be tested, and the results appraised. 

5. Since revising the curriculum is a perennial task, the foregoing 
steps must be continuous. 


But, unluckily, there is also discord. Broadly, one discerns at least 
two contending camps. On the one side there are those who emphasize 
subject matter; on the other side are those whose primary stress rests 

—_—» 


23. W. W. Charters et al., Basic riculum, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
Materials for a Pharmaceutical Cur- pany, Inc., New York, 1927. 
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on experience. In the first detachment one finds Bagley, Horne, and 
Judd, all now, alas, departed; metaphysicians like Adler, Barr, and 
Hutchins; the brigades of Catholics and Scholastics; and, finally, prob- 
ers and analysts like Ayres, Charters, and the like. On the opposed front 
one finds the lamented Dewey, the bulk of the pragmatic academicians, 
and the Progressivists. 

Child Study.** Like so many other esteemed commonplaces of mod- 
ern education, the view that the nature of the child possesses a singular- 
ity all its own, and that before venturing to teach the young one should 
at least know the elementary facts about it, was voiced by Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau. But, as usual, the wild weathercock from Geneva merely 
showed the way, and left the actual labor of exploring it to his succes- 
sors. Pestalozzi made a modest start when he undertook to keep his 

young son under eye and put down his observations in a diary. 
Dr. Herbart, too, had some words on the subject, and so did the kinder- 
gartner, Froebel. Even Darwin found time for a little nearehing and 

in Inf ” which 
he published in Mind. But all these and other gro gropings into childbonet 
hidden recesses were at best crude, and so, indeed, they were to remain 
until science brought new and necessary insights, as well as a measure 
of order and discipline. 

Credit for fathering child study in the United States is com- 
monly accorded to G. Stanley Hall.* Some learned men, it is true, 
have risen to throw discredit on Hall’s parental right. Even so, it 
matters little. For it was Hall, at all events, who gave the development 
of the science its first great impetus in America. As editor of The Peda- 
gogical Seminary, he welcomed it to his learned pages, proclaiming 
its newest feats and encouraging treatises thereon from its foremost 
virtuosi, both alien and domestic. But it was not until psychology 
transferred itself to the laboratory that child study began to make some 


scientific headway. In 1903 ‘Thorndike publish is No . 


24. As might be expected, the bib- 
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references. 


liographic material in this field is 
enormous. A recent and well-received 
text is Arthur T. Jersild, Child Psy- 
chology, 4th ed., Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1954. For the 
ambitiously inclined the book contains 
some forty pages of bibliographic 


25. For a more or less informal 
self-portrait which also considers many 
of the early psychologists, see G. 
Stanley Hall, Life and Confessions 
of a Psychologist, Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., New York, 1923. 
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Study. A year later William Stern, the deviser of the IQ, brought out 
his impressive Psychologie der r frithen Kindheit. Put into English some 
time later as The Psychology of Early Childhood, Stern’s massive study 
was still used in the late twenties. Meanwhile, under John B. Watson, 
the behaviorists had started their clinical work, as had the various 
psychoanalytical sects. Both, as we know now, suffered in their early 
days from overconfidence. But time has made most of them cautious, 
and some of them even completely decorous. Today their pronounce- 
ments are not only gravely received, but, what is more important, they 
also carry weight. The methods they introduced not only served to open 
the way to regions which hitherto had been barred to serious research, 
but, as these methods were applied, they helped to explode a good 
many of our favorite delusions about the human young.”° 

Today’s students of child nature cover a vast and formidable ter- 
ritory. Open any of their leading texts, and you will come upon a ter- 
rain which reaches on the one hand to the infant’s prehistoric days, 
and on the other to the subtle complex of his personality and the 
urgings to be himself. You will note a searching of his ancestral roots 
and of his activity and behavior even before his advent at the family 
hearth. Once he is actually here, his doings are, of course, minutely 
scrutinized—from his first twitchings and reflexes to the displayings of 
his elemental emotions, his pains and rages, his gurglings and bawlings. 
Modern child study has been much absorbed in the factors which bear 
on growth, which advance or retard it, and which sometimes, alas, halt 
it altogether. Physical examinations show up bad posture, malnutrition, 
poor sight or hearing, pathological teeth, tonsils, sinuses, and other 
physical disrepair. With such data to hand and with the counsel of 
the specialist, parents and educators can help the child to cope with his 
handicaps, to ease them, and perhaps even to end them. As for the 
child’s mental growth, here his ability to learn has been under special 
scrutiny. What is the nature of his achievement? What prompts it 
and spurs it on? And what holds it at bay? From such soundings, once 
again, come programs to deal with the child’s special requirement. 
And what holds for his body and mind holds also for social behavior, 
language, virtue, and dreams—even, indeed, for the more inscrutable 
thing called spirit. 

An outgrowth of the movement for child study is the Clinic_of 
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Child Development, which has been in operation at Yale for a number 
of years. There are, of course, several others like it, but among them 
Yale is plainly one of the most advanced. Directed by the celebrated 
Dr. Arnold Gesell, it maintains a persistent watch over the child, 
studying him while he eats and talks and learns, and observing him 
even during his nightly rest and slumber. The facts which the Yale 
Clinic has brought to the fore have been embodied in the usual erudite 
reports and dissertations, and—more important to the national wel- 
fare—in several compositions in the homelier idiom of the laity, beside 
photographs, films, and, more recently, television. Dr. Gesell himself 
has written a whole shelf of more or less learned books. One of them, 
composed in collaboration with Dr. Frances Ilg, sketched a composite 
portrait of fifty children.** All of them were of excellent mind and 
from comfortable homes; yet most of them in the end betook them- 
selves to public schools. For connoisseurs of democracy, however, the 
doctor’s Infant and Child in the Culiure of Today remains somewhat 
more impressive. Indeed, for many American mothers and fathers it 
has become pretty much of a standard reference work. An even greater 
attraction has been the Clinic’s film “Life with Baby,” which has been 
viewed by many thousands throughout the land. 

Closely linked with the child study movement is the growth of the 
modern nursery school. Its beginnings, again, go back a long time, but 
until child study became the object of serious scientific attention the 
nursery school was at bottom little more than a place for safe and 
pleasant dalliance. The Europeans were the pioneers in the nursery 
realm, and among the English and the Soviet Russians the movement 
has developed on a large scale. Among the Muscovites, in fact, infant 
schools have become an orthodox and required article of the national 
schooling. Among the Anglo-Saxons the movement, as usual, was more 
restrained. It began to prosper during the First World War when 
mothers found themselves part of the nation’s industrial effort and in 
need of a depository for their infant young. As might be expected, 
the nursery school grew up mainly in the cities, and particularly among 
the working people. In 1920 Columbia University equipped itself with 
courses in the nursery field when it hired a number of England’s fore- 
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most practitioners at Teachers College. Since then such work has 
greatly increased, and today the nursery school may be found from one 
coast to the other. The chief purpose of some schools is the scientific 
study of the human young. Other schools, however, are more or less in 
the nature of a service, seeking mostly to occupy and shelter the child 
while his mother is at work.” 

Educating the Exceptional Child. Does the school aspire to educate 
every normal child? Then it also addresses itself to those whom the fates 
have sorely burdened, the sick and the crippled, the blind, the deaf, 
and those of faltering mentality. So long ago, indeed, as 1760 a 
Frenchman was striving to teach the deaf, and scarcely more than a 
decade later another was trying to teach the blind. From France the 
idea spread abroad, and eventually it came to our own Republic. It 
was a visit to a Parisian school for the blind that inspired John Fisher 
to found a similar school in Boston. Again, it was in Paris at the 


oyal School for Deaf Mutes where ‘Thomas Gallaudet made acquaint- 


a nS Ee 


ance with the sign method which in 1817 he introduced in_his own 
school for the deaf—the first of its specialty in the United States. 
Today, with with science to help us, teaching the handicapped has 
established itself as a going concern. Its purpose, of course, is not to 
effect any cures, for these, unhappily, are usually beyond us. The end 
is rather to bring such unlucky children a feeling of inner confidence 
and self-respect, an enhancement of their contentment, and to make 
them as self-supporting as is possible in this difficult world. To this end 
many forms of special education have been developed. Every year, for 
example, the national government appropriates funds for the printing 
of books in braille for dispersal among state schools. ‘The states for their 
part pay for the education of their blind either in state schools or in 
the subsidized ones of other institutions. Most of the states and many 
of larger municipalities, of course, have long since responded to the 
urge to do something for the handicapped. Such endeavor includes not 
only imparting literacy, but, as in the case of the deaf, may involve 
vocational preparation. As might be expected, moreover, the colleges 
are fully aware of the new need; in fact, in more than a hundred of 
them young people may now follow a long line of specialized courses 
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to prepare themselves for the day when they hope to teach the physi- 
cally and mentally handicapped.” 

Although the handicapped began to concern educators more than 
a century ago, the problems_of the gifted were neglected until the 
present era. We may well forgive our predecessors for a very natural 
oversight, for the child of brilliant mind seemed to offer no great prob- 
lems. If, on occasion, he did, then it was because—not uncommonly— 
he was held to be something of a freak in need of special counsel not 
in the field of pedagogy but of pathology. But as the sociologists and 
psychologists unraveled their science, such views were presently chal- 
lenged, and today they are barely tenable. The number of studies of 
children of superior intelligence is not very large. Nevertheless some of 
them, for example those of Prof. Lewis M. Terman, have not only 
made a bonfire of many of our most prized notions about the gifted, but 
they have elicited fresh and important scientific data about them. ‘Tak- 
ing his findings one with another, Terman was able to establish that 
bright children surpass those of the usual run not only in mental prow- 
ess, but in health and physical growth. They are not wanting in social 
adaptability, and in character they measure as high as the best among 
the average—and often they reach higher. Nor are they averse to letting 
loose their animal magnetism in games and sports. As for their educa- 
tion, however, Terman could detect nothing special. For all their high 
gifts, they enjoyed no special instructional program. Usually, in fact, 
they were not even given a faster promotion than those of an average 
mental caliber.*° 

Such, on the whole, is still the situation, in spite of all the revelations 
of the psychologists. There have been improvements, to be sure; but 
they have been in quantity rather than in quality. Hence, although the 
provisions in our public learning for the gifted are today more ample, 
they are primarily of the old order. The most common concession to 
the gifted is still that of special promotion. Only here and there, as, 
for instance, in the Hunter College Elementary School, of New York, 
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have they been given the benefit of special programs and teachers. 
But such things are still so rare as to be almost odd. Compared with 
the tremendous effort to help those at the bottom of the human ladder, 
the enterprise on behalf of those on its highest rung is surely feeble. 
Thus, while more than thirty states exact special requirements of their 
teachers of the subnormal, only one state issues a special certificate to 
its teachers of the bright. Furthermore, while over a hundred colleges 
and universities give special preparation to teachers of the handicap- 
ped, only two have seen fit to arrange a sequence of courses for teachers 
of the gifted. Meanwhile, however, research and experimentation con- 
tinue under full draft.** 


31. See The Newsletter, Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education, vol. 
9, June, 1955. 


Chapter 16. The New Education 


Y ction Seedbed. With the passing of Colonel Parker in 1902, 


and the exit of Dr. Dewey from Chicago some two years later, the re- 
former’s | robes they had worn so admirably found no one ready to 
claim them. This is not saying, of course, that the yearning for educa- 
tional improvement had lessened, or even that the land was now shorn 
of school reformers. There were, as a matter of fact, the usual young 
seers who found themselves estranged from the reigning pedagogy and 
who were burning to improve it. Their enthusiasm had kindled in the 
nineties when they encountered the views of Professor Herbart. Though 
they disavowed most of his doctrine, and at times were even openly 
contemptuous of it, yet for his theory of interestthey_accorded him a 
generous handclapping. Put to the test in their own rounds of school- 
mastering, interest had proved itself a potent force not only in helping 
pupils to master their lessons, but even in getting them over the hurdle 
of dreaded examinations. But such teachers were, of course, rare, and 
their names, alas, have long since been forgotten. Artists rather than 
disciplined researchers, they were ruled by their hearts rather than 
their heads, finding their main reward in the contentment which re- 
sults from a job well done. They worked for the most part within the 
limits of their academic setting, and rarely ventured forth to hawk 
their views in the world at large. Whatever claims they made for the 
merits of their methods, moreover, were backed by little except their 
own confidence in them. Nevertheless, for all their limitations, it was 
they who plowed and seeded the ground for the later progressive 
movement. 

Besides this there was the influence of Parker, not only as expressed 
by the man himself, but as shown in the spirit he fostered in his co- 
workers at the normal school, and perhaps even more in the nascent 
teachers who learned the essence of their craft in its classrooms. It also 
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pervaded the work of the school which bore his name. Founded in 
1901, with Flora Cooke in charge, the Francis W. Parker School car- 
ried on for over thirty years, a resolute and shining ambassador of the 
mew eaucanon: ee 

~ Meriam and Johnson. Meanwhile two other iconoclasts hove into 
view, one in 1904 in Missouri, the other in 1907 in Alabama. The first 
was Junius Meriam, a professor at the state university and, like Dewey, 
a man full of strange and baffling heresies. The other was Marietta 
Johnson, a teacher of assorted experience, the founder of the School 
of Organic Education and an even greater renegade ide than Meriam. | 
~~ Like Dewey, Meriam sought to replace the conventional subjects 
by activities which flowed from the child’s own world. All in all it 
required twenty-odd years for the Missouri doctor to attain this goal. 
When, after all this labor, he finally made an end, he had a school 
which in spirit was far closer to Froebel than to Herbart or even Pesta- 
lozzi. Observation, play, stories, handwork—the vital organs of the 
kindergarten—likewise sustained the Meriam school. Not only did 
Meriam fling out the familiar and time-tattered curriculum, but he 
also cut loose from the conventional school day, its rigid timetable, its 
drills and exercises, its forced marches of recitations. Instead of the 
usual run of lessons dispatched at regular ten-minute to thirty-minute 
intervals, Meriam divided the working day into four ninety-minute 
spells; these had plenty of leeway in them, however, to make them 
tolerable or even agreeable for both learner and teacher. Radical— 
nay revolutionary—in its day, Meriam’s notion that learning is not a 
matter to be governed by the clock, though still far from universally 
accepted today, is at least no longer a cause for alerting the police, 
any more than is the view that learning, when taken in leisurely stride 
and under pleasing circumstances, can actually flourish. 

When Marietta Johnson opened her school in Fairhope, Alabama, 
her primary pedagogic concern was the child. Echoing Rousseau, 
though with much less flamboyance, she called for an education which 
would take full cognizance of the natural order of human growth.* 
Like a Hammerklavier Sonata or even a fine Cheddar, the ripening 
of the intellect exacts its due time; hence, so flowed the Johnson argu- 
ment, “there should be less teaching of facts and more time for 
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assimilation.”* By the same token, the study of reading and writing 
should be held back until the mind is ready to lodge them, which is, 
say, about the child’s ninth or tenth year. On the other hand, let the 
child have plenty of “wholesome experiences,” with ready access to 
clay and paints, to hammers, axes, and saws, even, indeed, to looms 
and kilns. Let him wave his legs and arms in dance and hearten his 
spirit in communal song. And let him give an eye to nature, not, of 
course, to burden his memory with a pile of biologic data, but rather 
to enliven his natural pleasure and, incidentally, to whet his curiosity 
and the powers of his observation. 

When, at the age of nine or ten, the Fairhope young began their 
formal learning, it was still of a modest nature. They addressed them- 
selves to reading, writing, and spelling and to literature, which opened 
the way not only to letters but to geography and history. The usual 
recitation was not on hand, classes being run freely and easily as in- 
formal discussions.* 

The Progressive Education Association. The early attacks on the 
conventional school were followed by others, and by the end of the 
First World War the New Education had its nuncios in virtually every 
part of the Republic. However, their rate of increase had remained 
within modest limits, and although they all glowed for the same general 
credo they toiled alone, over a wide-flung space and with little oppor- 
tunity to interact. Consequently their net collective effort was dis- 
jointed and without much force. It was largely to end such wastage 
that the Progressive Education Association was brought into being. 
With its ‘headquarters in the nation’s capital, the organization started 
out in 1919 with an enrollment of a few hundred members. By the 
late thirties, however, it could muster a round ten thousand, and it had 
become the strongest single voice for the cause of Progressive Educa- 
tion in America. 

William Kilpatrick. Meanwhile the New Education was beginning 
to draw reinforcements from the higher learning. For one thing there 
was John Dewey’s rekindled interest in the study of education and the 
appearance in 1916 of his famed ‘Democracy and Education.t Ou Out at 
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Ohio State Boyd Bode was busy propounding the experimentalist- 


progressive philosophy : and psychology, while in Upper Manhattan, 
at t Columbia, William Kilpatrick occupied himself in similar maneuvers. 
“Endowed with a talent for fluent and engaging exposition, Kil- 
patrick familiarized thousands of teachers, both native and alien, with 
the liberal currents of American education.° > Though he has won honor 
as the great clarifier of Dewey’s gnarled and massive prose, Kilpatrick 
is also credited with a number of achievements which must be regarded 
as coin from his own mint. One of the first to sight the significance of 
the project method, he succored it and helped in time to bring it to its 
present maturity. From his ponderings over the project method Kil- 
patrick formulated his view of simultaneous learning. This lays stress 
on the fact that one learns not merely the matter at hand as, say, the 
identity of the mathematical z. One also learns certain related matters, 
as, for example, that 7 is a member in good standing in the Greek 
alphabet, and that its decimal expression is not merely the terse 3.1416, 
but that, like eternity, it ranges on without end. Finally, the learner 
undergoes experiences which, for good or ill, develop his attitudes and 
ideals, and even his standards. These are the learnings—‘“‘concomitant”’ 
Kilpatrick labels them—which he believes bear significantly on the 
social outcomes of learning, and which, hence, every project planner 
must keep in mind. Putting his views in summary, Kilpatrick asserts 
that “we learn what we live. To live anything in any full sense is to 
put the self whole-heartedly into the thing and doing this in behalf of 
some purpose. More precisely I learn what I live, as I accept it, to 
act on, and live by. . . . Thus we learn whatever we accept as true. 
. You learn not only your responses, but your way of thinking 
about things. I learn in the degree that it feels important to me and 
how it fits in with whatever I have already learned or believed. What 
I thus learn I build into character.’ aa 
' The Progressive Movement. From its early rumblings as a revolt 


against a cobwebbed pedagogy, the mood for reform gradually shaped 
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itself into a movement which, as the century unrolled, gained strength 
and pace. The handful of taboo breakers who had served as its first 
heralds were followed by others, and by the early twenties they and 
their Progressive Schools showed not only a hearty increase, but they 
were to be found in every part of the land. 

As with reformers in other spheres, there are schisms among the 
Progressives. But for all their private dissension, when they organized 
themselves into the Progressive Education Association in 191g they 
were bound by some common propositions. They contended, for ex- 
ample, that the young should be allowed to develop as naturally as is 
seemly within the limitations of civilization, and that the motives which 
they had-for learning should be derived from their own interests—and 
all this at a pace which was never forced. Like many of their fore- 
runners, ancient and modern, Progressives favor the learning which 
comes from active experience rather than from the building-up of a 
vast storehouse of memorized facts. Progressives, in the main, regard 
education not merely as cerebral, but as the making of a well-poised 
person, which is to say one who is well adjusted in all sectors of his 
being—mental, physical, emotional, and all the rest. Nor do. Progres- 
sives believe that such a high goal can be gained through the effort of 
the school alone, no matter how grand its magic. To perform the feat, 
home and school must labor hand in hand, and to do so with sense and 
understanding they need the constant help of science.” 

Education and the Social Crisis. The first Progressives concentrated 
on the individual, and their program, as they liked to say, was “‘child- 
centered.” And so, on the whole, it remained through most of the 
twenties. But as the chill winds of depression began to blow, and indi- 
vidualism became more or less a national suspect, there was a palpable 
shift in the progressive viewpoint. Indeed, some Progressives now had 
recourse to social planning. The school’s function, declared Kilpatrick, 
was “‘to help youth think its way through a defensible social program.”® 
The school, suggested his colleague, Professor Counts, should “dare 
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. to build a new social order,’’® a recommendation Professor Rugg, 
another colleague, emphatically seconded.*° 

~ Out of the era’s social and economic shambles came the John 
Dewey Society for the Study of Education and the Culture. Forged in 
(SSG-H Had Tw source in a small ci circle of savants from Columbia’s 
Teachers College. In its new guise, however, it stretched over the 
nation, with members from one coast to the other, several of whom, 
moreover, were reputed very highly for the light they shed on social 
and economic problems. Consecrated to the evangel of social planning, 
the society embraced the proposition that ‘‘education has an important, 
even strategic, role to play in the reconstruction of Amercian society.” 
Its views on these and other professional affairs have been set down 
in a long line of yearbooks, several of which are of a high order.** More 
mercurial was the organization’s magazine The Social Frontier. With 
economic individualism about to vanish from sight, the review set its 
course for the new order. In the very first issue the veteran John Dewey 
sounded the keynote. “Can education share in social reconstruction?” 
he asked—a question which, as abbot of the f the order, he had been raising 
for over forty years, and which, as in his Chicago sojourn, he, of course, 
still answered affirmatively.” As might be expected, however, the 
magazine’s appetite for social and economic change, and, perhaps even 
more, its straining to rally America’s schoolmen to its flag, affrighted 
conservatives everywhere, and presently they let loose the inevitable 
counterattack. The opposition was far too formidable for the hard- 
pressed Frontier to shake off. And thus, as the country passed from 
depression into world war, the magazine came to its inescapable end. 
The astonishing fact that it had managed to survive for a decade is 
no doubt something of a tribute to the doggedness of its supporters. In 
American educational journalism The Social Frontier was plainly novel 
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—a far cry from the sedate and scholarly American Journal of Educa- 
tion, and an even farther one from the large mass of its not too bril- 
liant contemporaries, Yet for all its great enterprise, its net effect on 
American education was negligible. 

The attempt to make the school an effective instrument for social 
change inevitably involved the social sciences. Their reason for being 
and the pedagogy behind them had of course been the subject of 
inquiry long before the twenties—even, indeed, before the First World 
War. But the schools, as usual, cherished their illusions. Thus, despite 
the hallelujahs which had gone up in behalf of correlation—and which, 
historically, had been intoned as early as Herbart—geography, history, 
civics, and, now and then, economics were still taught in separate 
courses. Moreover, those who expounded them were expected to keep 
to the accepted facts—which is to say, the acceptable facts. Did the 
history master, for example, examine the present in the light of the past 
and thereby attempt to interpret it anew? If so, then it was to be done 
in the spirit of awe, as a hymn to progress and a buttress to the estab- 
lished American way. By and large, discussions which ventured into 
a candid ventilation of the harsher social and economic realities were 
barred from the academic premises as a menace to the public weal 
and a danger to the Republic. 

Early in the twenties the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tbs Fat Some GIG ees eS ork hae 
By 1923 they had produced an analysis of the “Problems of American 
Life as a Basis of the Curriculum,” which they included in the society’s 
Twenty-second Yearbook, under the modest title of ‘“The Social 
Studies.” Four years later they followed with Foundations of Curricu- 
lum M Making, two prodigious volumes, and probably the first attempt 
to tackle the subject with due consideration of the country’s social 
trends and problems. The society had hoped that its work would stim- 
ulate a change in the social curriculum. But in this respect, alas, the 
mills of learning continued to grind slowly. 

Meanwhile, in 1922, the National Council of Social Studies was 


founded with the aim of encouraging reform. Led by the intrepid 
Harold Rugg, it took upon itself the assignment not only of arousing 
the iBone isola but also of composing for them a series of so- 
cial science texts and workbooks, all written, as one might guess, in 
the vein of correlation. The Rugg books which eventually came forth 
from all this industry were admirably presented. Certainly their class- 
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room audience must have been tremendous. The attempt, moreover, 
to mold into a single social studies course all the vital substance which 
hitherto had been treated separately and diffusely as history, civics, 
economics, and geography has since, of course, become an established 
commonplace.*® 

It was Rugeg’s contention-that-the social-studies-have their reason 
for being in the furtherance they give to our understanding of modern 
life. That life, of course, is no easy one. It is, on the contrary, full of 
conflict and controversy and often, unhappily, bedevilments far worse. 
Rugg’s texts dealt with these matters frankly. Consequently they upset 
patriots and idealists everywhere—and especially their organized broth- 
erhoods.** For years they heaped their collective denunciations on Rugg 
and his readers, with calls to the secular arm to suppress and expunge 
them. In the end, once again, their antagonism proved the stronger. 
The books not only lost much of their ready market, but under the 
onslaught textbook writers and publishers suffered badly, with the 
result that many a projected and badly needed text died in embryo. 

The Social Crisis and the PEA. With so many of its more important 


oe 


members pressing for social reconstruction, the Progressive Education 


began its child-centered operations. Many in its fold, it is true, had no 
‘taste for the new social gospel, and continued as before to put their 
preponderant stress on the individual. Nevertheless by the thirties the 
association found itself engaged in a traffic which was clearly new. 
In the summer of 1936, for example, at Ohio State, it sponsored a 
workshop to extend practical counsel to the toiling American teacher. 
There was so much merit in the idea and so much benefit in what it 
yielded that during the ensuing years it was adopted by many other 


universities. 
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charged, among other things, with 
hostility toward religion, capitalism, 
and the Constitution, 
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Meanwhile the PEA articled itself to research. With committees 
and commisisons it addressed itself to a vast array of problems, includ- 
ing expeditions into rural education, community school relations, inter- 
national relations, and several others of equally high importance. Its 
Commission on Educational Freedom (1935) carried the torch for 
academic freedom, while its Commission on Intercultural Education 
(1936). took soundings of the “tensions and misunderstandings exist- 
ing . . . among the various cultural groups that are parts of Amer- 
ican communities.’’** 


By the forties, with the publication of a statement of its viewpoint, 
the society was ready to take official cognizance of the way the social 


stream was running. Though the organization affirmed most of its 
original principles, it clad them now with social significance. “Growth,” 
it still felt, was “the individual’s richest reward,’ but that boon, it 
added, was to be harvested only when he “‘in concert with others . . . 
brings intelligence and good will to the shared task of creating the 
values for which the culture is to strive.”*® What did all this signify? 
It meant, it was explained, that when the young bid farewell to their 
books and desks, their education should have given them, for one thing, 
the ability and readiness to bring thought to the problems which con- 
front us; and, for another, a willingness to lend a hand in their solution; 
and, finally, a cultivated social conscience. It did not mean, however, 
that the association had made an alliance with the advocates of social 
planning. Indeed, on “those who would begin with a social blueprint,” 
the Progressive Education Association turned its official back. 

For all its dedication to social reconstruction, however, the asso- 
ciation’s actual efforts in that direction were decorous and reserved. 
For a time, it is true, the PEA sponsored the vigorous Social Frontier, 
toning it down considerably, however, and altering its name to n- 


tiers of Democracy, In 1 it renamed even itself, becoming the 
American Education Fellowship.” At the same time it announced its 
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15. See p..971. 

16. Progressive Education, Its Phi- 
losophy and Challenge, reprinted from 
Progressive Education, p. 5, May, 
1941. 

17. The name is a clear echo of 
the New Education Fellowship, which 
had been founded in 1921 with 


Beatrice Ensor of England as its first 
president, and which had aspired to 
further progressive education in every 
part of the world. The Progressives 
had often cooperated with the NEF, 
and some of ite members had even 
participated in its conferences in vari- 
ous parts of the world, 
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devotion to a number of special purposes: 


1. To give educational opportunity to every child. 


2. To give higher education ... to every youth capable of 
absorbing or using it. 
3. To make American schools so vital . . . that they will attract 


and hold as teachers the most stimulating men and women of our time. 

4. To establish a youth program for young people between seven- 
teen and twenty-three to carry them over from school to active partici- 
pation in the adult community. 

5. To make full use of school equipment in out-of-school time for 
youth meetings, community activities, and education. 

6. To cooperate fully with all community agencies and school 
agencies working toward a truly democratic society. . . . 

7. To continue to expand educational research and experimen- 
tation. 

8. ‘To win community leaders toward making education a part 
of the community and the community a part of the school. 


With the end of the war, while the world was licking its wounds, 
the Fellowship took aboard an even heavier load. ‘‘Inasmuch,’’ its 
spokesmen explained, ‘‘as the forces that shape society are those that 
determine education as well, educators must understand what is taking 
place in the community, and must take stands as adult citizens on 
controversial issues of the day. It is their right and duty to participate 
in active political life.” In addition the Fellowship pledged its support 


tenis) thie reconstruction of the economic — in the direction of 
greater social justice and Seay and (2) “the establishment of a 


oo See eeepaen ee nee 


genuine world order,” one “in which national sovereignty is subordi- 
nate to world authority in crucial interests affecting peace and security. 
” “Unfortunately, the Fellowship did not exist long enough to 
show what it could do in these matters. In June, 1955, its brief but 
significant career came to an end. 
' “Critics of the New Education. Like all new movements, Progressive 
Education, whether of the early Johnson vintage or the later kind of 
Rugg and Counts, has met with frequent opposition. It has been 
attacked by “Tdealists like Horne; psychologists like Whipple; job 
analysts like Charters; and Seiiistic® from both Rome and Chicago. 
It has been under fire from such patriots as Messrs. Hearst and Mc- 
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Cormick, the DAR, the NAM, and the American Legion. But it has 
also worried far more ordinary souls, such as parents and teachers— 
even, indeed, professors.** 

The most vigorous professional antagonists of Progressivism, by 
long odds, have been the so-called ‘“Essentialists.”** Though their 
dogmas vary no end and are often, in fact, discordant, on the subject 
of Progressive Education they have been able to put down their col- 
lective foot. Come to the fore in the late thirties, Essentialism holds 


that the school’s first and primary-consideration-must_be the systematic 


training of the young in the fundamentals—which is to say in “reading, 


writing, arithmetic, history, and English,” as well as in discipline and 
obedience. 

The chief compounder of Essentialism, and for years its most 
charming advocate, was William C, Bagley, A professor at Columbia’s 
Teachers College, and hence in Progressivism’s very lair, Bagley as- 
signed himself the task of subjecting its leading precepts and practices 
to a salutary crying down. There were, he frankly granted, some first- 
rate accomplishments to be credited to the New Education, such as its 
“functional approach to the problem of teaching and learning; the 


effort to build lessons of race experience upon the individual, first-hand 


experience of the learner; the condemnation .. . 
learning; the importance of the earlier years . . 


18. For some of the earlier assaults 
on the New Education see American 
Mercury, especially the issues of the 
late twenties and the early thirties, as 
set forth in the writings of Grace 
Adams, H. E. Bucholz, and Arturo F. 
Ratti. More particularly, see T. N. 
Gillespie, “Masters of Pedagogy,” 
American Mercury, vol. 11, pp. 1-12, 
May, 1927. Among the more recent 
criticisms one might note: A. E. 
Bestor, Educational Wastelands, Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, Urbana, IIl., 
1953; A. Lynd, Quackery in the Public 
Schools, Little, Brown & Company, 
Boston, 1953; V. T. Thayer, Public 
Education and its Critics, The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1954; 
P. Woodring, Let’s Talk Sense about 
Our Schools, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 


of . . . parrot-like 
. in the procedures 


pany, Inc., New York, 1953. An an- 
thology of criticism, pro and con, is 
available in C. W. Scott and C. M. 
Hill, Public Education under Criti- 
cism, Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J., 1954. For a middle-of-the 
road criticism, written by one who was 
more or less friendly to Progressivism, 
see Boyd H. Bode, Progressive Educa- 
tion at the Crossroads, Newson and 
Company, New York, 1938. 

19. The term “Essentialist” is the 
creation of the late Michael J. Demi- 
ashkevich, a sympathizer of its pur- 
port. For a summary of Essentialism’s 
later status see W. W. Brickman, “Es- 
sentialism Ten Years After,” School 
and Society, vol. 67, pp. 31 ff., May 


15, 1948. 
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that are reflected in such concepts as the project method and the activity 
program; and the efforts to make school life a happy as well as profit- 
able series of learning experiences.”*? But there were also a number 
of matters which were inescapably dubious, as, for instance, the lack 
of discipline, the condemnation of any imposition on the part of the 
teacher, the denial of value in the systematic mastery of lessons, and 
the vast understress put upon pupil effort.”* Not only had the national 
education gone down the highroad of least resistance, but through its 
feeble and puerile methods it had helped to prosper the nation’s jails. 
It had contributed, bristled Dr. Bagley, to “our appalling record of 
murder, assault, robbery, and serious crime.” 

In their various bills of dissent the Essentialists have assailed what 
they call the “debilitating” aspect of the New Education. One of their — 
favorite targets has been the general downward slide of academic 
standards. The practice prevalent in some schools, for example, of 
promoting every pupil regardless of his academic merit or achieve- 
ment floors the Essentialists completely. ““We have graduates of our 
schools,” the late Nicholas Murray Butler lamented, “who tri- 
umphantly spell Caesar with an S and Xenophon with a Z, who think 

. . that the metric system is part of the human apparatus for diges- 
tion.” A few years ago searchers employed by The New York Times 
sounded similar alarums when, after a series of tests, they found Amer- 
ican youth to be remarkably innocent of the Republic’s salient histor- 
ical facts. A little more probing some years later disclosed the same 
lack of knowledge in the realm of geography. And during the Second 
World War the army testers found similar ignorance in science and 
in mathematics. 

To end such a grave scandal the Essentialists have called for the 
enforcement of higher and stricter standards, a return, so they said, 
“to the exact and exacting studies.”*? They would be chary in their 
use of projects, beguiling as some of them may seem; and the insistence 


20. W. C. Bagley, “The Significance 
of the Essentialist Movement in Edu- 
cational Theory,” Classical Journal, 
vol. 22, p. 334, 1940. 

21. For these particulars the author 
is indebted to W. C. Bagley, “An 
Essentialist’s Platform for the Advance- 
ment of American Education,” Educa- 


tional Administration and Supervision, 
vol. 26, pp. 241-256, 1938. 

22. The whole issue has been neatly 
summed up in Bagley, “Just What Is 
the Crux of the Conflict between the 
Progressives and the Essentialists?” 
Educational Administration and Super- 
vision, vol. 26, pp. 510 ff., 1940. 
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on interest in learning they would strain carefully through the filter of 
common sense. The scholarship which has been sickened by too much 
buttermilk of laissez faire, they would build upon and strengthen with 
the red, juicy meat of algebra and geometry—and, for good measure, 
even Latin. What the situation needs, contended Dr. Bagley, “is a 
strong tincture of iron.” 

Though most of the Essentialists have now departed, or loll at ease 
in the pleasant valley of retirement, their criticism remains. There is, 
no doubt, something to be said in its behalf, though not so much for 
the logic they adduce in its support, and even less, perhaps, for the 
remedy they commend. True, it is a fact that, for all the money and 
devotion lavished on the enlightenment of the American young, in the 
teaching of the fundamentals, the record of the American school has 
not been of a high luster; indeed, the standard of achievement has all 
too often lagged behind that of several other modern nations. " 

As for the assertion, however, that children of the Progressive 
Schools give a worse account of themselves in the common learning 
than do their fellow students in other schools, tests reveal that this is 
largely balderdash. One of the first to attempt a more or less scientific 
investigation of the Progressive School was Dr. J. W. Wrightstone. 
Did its novices, he wanted to know, have decent social habits? Did they 
put their knowledge to actual practice? Had they advanced themselves 
in any special art or skill? Were they on good terms with reading, 
writing, and arithmetic? All in all, the doctor could trace no great 
difference between the results of the old and the new type of education. 
The Progressives had a slight edge over the others in reading; but they 
did not meagre Up 36 wel iy anctinetinand aoelin gaa 

Since Wrightstone’s pioneer inquiry, several other probings, essayed 
in various parts of the country, have yielded fairly similar results, thus, 
for the moment at any rate, giving the doctor’s finding the respecta- 
bility of scientific confirmation.** 


23. For the purpose, scope, and 
conclusions of Wrightstone’s study see 
his Appraisal of Newer Elementary 
School Practices, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Teachers College, New York, 
1938. 

24. See the report of Progressive 
Education Association’s “Informal 


Committee” as given in New Methods 
versus Old in American Education, 
Columbia University, Teachers Col- 
lege, New York, 1941. See also J. C. 
Morrison, The Activity Program, State 
Department of Education, Albany, 
i Fe nd oT 
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The most thorough scrutiny of the older and the newer pedagogy 
yet attempted was the so-called “Eight-Year Study.” Fostered by the 
Progressive Education Association, and supported with money from 
the Carnegie Corporation and the General Education Board, the inves- 
tigation ran from 1930 to_1938. Its reason for being, however, was 
not entirely to conduct a cold and dispassionate appraisal of the facts 
concerning the relative merits and shortcomings of two rival peda- 
gogies. It was rather “‘to aid in the development of a progressive 
secondary school.” But, willy-nilly, this involved a comparison of the 
older and newer approaches to learning. Conducted on a nationwide 
scale, the study embraced thirty selected high schools, from Massa- Massa- 
chusetts to California, which displayed a progressive repertoire. Some 
schools were large, and some were small; some were public enterprises, 
some were private. Some not only aught but also lodged and fed 
their clientele. The experimental circle was widened to accommodate 
five state universities, nine eastern colleges for men and five for women, 
and a half dozen schools, coeducational and endowed. In addition there 
were 1,475 pairs of “matched students,” half of whom had had a 
conventional schooling while the other half had had a progressive kind. 
The actual conduct of the inquiry was entrusted to a commission of 
educators, male and female, from every academic level, high and low, 
and drawn from all parts of the nation. Despite the usual difficulties, 
they maintained a high standard of objectivity, as high at all events 
as is ordinarily given to honest mortals. 

The commission’s findings were on the whole favorable to_the 
newer "pedagogy. For example, college students who had been to Pro- 
gressive Schools were counted somewhat superior to those from the 
conventional high school. Generally they displayed a greater intellec- 
tual brilliance. They were considered more discerning and more 
resourceful in dealing with new situations. Their creative ability in the 
arts stood several notches higher, and they may well have got more 
enjoyment out of the arts themselves. To their professors their scholar- 
ship was more impressive; consequently in this department they bagged 
more medals than their fellows. And, finally, they played a more active 
part in college affairs. Clearly, they were collegians of parts. “If the 
proof of the pudding lies in these groups,” the commissioners declared, 
“then it follows that the colleges got from these most experimental 
schools, a higher proportion of sound, effective college material than 
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they did from the more conventional schools in similar environ- 
ments.’*° Further, the commissioners felt it followed that the college’s 
traditional entrance requirements were not warranted.”° 

Progressivism in the Public School. The Progressivists’ claim that 
their favorite principles have penetrated the public learning is not n is not mere 
vainglory. Oar Beer maiooks takin one with another, certainly bear 
more likeness to their progressive rivals than they do to their public 
antecedents of two or three generations past. True, they still deal in 
mass volume, and their classes are still crippled with too many pupils. 
But their methods are more enlightened. Discipline is no longer the 
penal affair it used to be. Teachers are not only mellower toward their 
pupils, but their understanding of them is greater and runs deeper as 
regards both their outward behavior and their subconscious motives. 
Like the Progressive Schools, the public ones have renovated and 
amplified their stock of subjects, which, like the Progressives again, 
they teach in all the latest ways. And, as has been recorded elsewhere, 
the truly up-and-coming public school is served not merely by trained 
teachers, but by doctors, dentists, nurses, psychologists, sociologists, 
and similar experts in human needs and problems. But this is not to 
say that the Progressivists are the cause of this transformation, and that 
without them the public learning would be more or less what it was 
in the less enlightened days of the first Roosevelt, or even the first Taft. 
The Progressivists were the first to declare themselves for the new ideas, 
and their schools were t rac 


il them down into practice. 
Nevertheless, the New Education, whether public or private, is as 
much the 1 product of the era, with its changing values, as are the trans- 
formations in business and Gxadee 

The Progressive School is not only the flouter of old ideas, but the 
tester of new and_untried ones, and sometimes even alarming ones. 
The public school cannot effectively enact such a part. Not only is it 


criticized the study’s modus operandi. 
“Only five schools in the entire study, 
he declares “may be regarded as rep- 


25. C. D. Chamberlain et al., Ad- 
ventures in American Education, 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1942, 


vol. IV, p. 174. 

26. Comments on the commission’s 
findings were generally friendly. How- 
ever, in “A Close-up of the Eight-Year 
Study,” School and Society, vol. 42, 
p. 141, 1939, W. H. Lancelot severely 


resentative of the public high schools 
of the nation.” Furthermore, the study 
“has not... established any supe- 
riority of the so-called progressive 
over conventional practices in Ameri- 
can high schools.” 
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too large and cumbrous, but tied as it is to the public purse strings it 
must accommodate itself to the biddings of the tax-paying multitude 
Whose taste in schooling, in the main, is surely not experimental. His- 
torically, the role of the Pro ressive School ; seems to be essentially that _ 
of the gadfly. This, at any rate, has been the case wherever it has 
appeared, even during the Kaiser’s Reich or the early days of Lenin’s 
Russia. As a result of its example, the best of its ideas have been 
adopted by the slower-moving public school. In this sense its work, 
though frequently at odds with the common beliefs and practices of 
the time, and often leading to wild claims and fancies, is nonetheless 
necessary—nay, indispensable. 


Chapter 17. The Higher Learning 


ff Changing College. At the beginning of the twentieth century 
the college was, by present standards, a modest enterprise.’ It prized 
frankly intellectual disciplines and leaned either to the liberal arts or 
to the sciences. In the case of the former, its students concerned them- 
selves mainly with Latin and Greek and with the newer humanities; 
and in the case of the latter the emphasis was on mathematics and the 
natural sciences. Those devoting their time to the arts became, if they 
fared well, the holders of the venerable A.B., while the others acquired 
the B.S. On occasion, when the quest for knowledge had been pri- 
marily philosophical rather than classical or scientific, the student 
became a Ph.B. Like their forerunners, the professors continued to give 
their preference to the lecture as a means for spreading their knowl- 
edge. Sometimes this was supplemented by smaller “quiz classes” in 
which the professor, like the teacher in the lower schools, conducted 
a formal inquiry into the knowledge of his learners. The apprentice 
Galileos and Newtons, of course, were expected also to busy them- 
selves in their various special laboratories. All students, moreover, 
whether of Roman or Darwinian proclivities, were accountable to their 


1. One of the best systematic his- 
torical treatments of the subject is 
available in R. Freeman Butts, The 
College Charts Its Course, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 
1939. For the development of Aca- 
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Storr, The Beginnings of Graduate 
Education in America, University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1953. Both 
works have extensive bibliographies. 
Of use also should be Baker Brownell, 
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professors for numerous essays, besides the usual run of tests and final 
examinations. 

Today this simplicity, like the learning for which it labored, is 
pretty well forgotten. Compare the current college with its predecessors 
of three, or even two, generations back, and you will observe at once 
that not only has its old intellectual stress receded, but the newer one 
of service has steadily shouldered its way onto the center of the stage. 
Where once the college contented itself with wooing the muses, today 
it teaches virtually anything for which it can gain an audience. The 
B.A. and B.S., which in days of yore were clear and specific and identi- 
fied their owners as graduates in either the classics or the sciences, have 
long since lost that clarity of meaning. They have, moreover, ceased 
to be sufficient unto the present need, and today find themselves in the 
company of such exotic letters as B.Did., B.L.S., B.F., B.N., B.P.S.M., 
Bae B.5-L.A., B.N.S:,.B.B.S.,.B.CS.,A-B.. in LS., A.B. in. Ed., 
A.B. in Soc.W., B.S. in P.A.L., B.Voc.E., B.R.Ed., B.V.A., and the 
B.S. in H.Ec. There is, in truth, even a B.O.? 

Today’s college has a far larger student body than had its ante- 
cedent. Statisticians tell us, for example, that for every youth in college 
during the nineties there were five in the Coolidge heyday, and yet 
more immediately following the Second World War when the returned 
veterans added to the number. Since then the tide has ebbed, as it 
has done so often in the past. But by the middle of the sixties, when 
the veterans’ children are expected to flock to college, the tide will 
surely flood anew.* 

The tremendous increase in students, though a joy, of course, to 
every college president’s heart, is also a cause for his graying hair and 
sleepless nights. The plain fact is that the cost of education, like every- 
thing else, has steadily climbed, while the college income, and espe- 
cially the revenue from its endowment, has remained compara- 
tively static. The spectacle of the hard-pressed college bursar is of 
course not a new one. Indeed, ever since its humble start in New Eng- 
land, the American college has often fallen on seamy times. But today, 


2. The Bachelor of Oratory. For D.C., 1952. Less pretentious, but most 
these fancy letters I am indebted to useful, is C. E. Burkel and H. W. 
the very meticulous American Univer- Hurt (eds.), The College Blue Book, 
sities and Colleges, 6th ed., American 7th ed., Yonkers, N.Y., 1953. 

Council of Education, Washington, g. See p. 425. 
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with the tax gatherer resolutely wielding his heavy ax, the supply of 
altruists with surplus millions appears to be in peril, with the result 
that the number of huge windfalls to colleges has diminished no Iittle. 

Nor are the college’s headaches merely economic. Some, in truth, 
are academic, and some are a mixture of both. To what lengths, for 
example, should the college go to keep ablaze the torch of learning? 
And to what degree should it defer to the demands made upon it by 
its customers? Unluckily the two courses are somewhat divergent. ‘The 
spirit of America is certainly not intellectual; nor are the interests of 
the mass of the college registrants. Where the college has upheld the 
muses, it has been attacked not only by the literate public, but by the 
professors of education who decry its conservatism and particularly 
the fact that it does not fit its students “for active participation in the 
life of a social democracy.” On the other hand, where, as in the 
majority of cases, the college has succumbed to expediency and turned 
more and more to training its students for money making and social 
success, it has laid itself open to charges of indifference—nay, hostility 
—to true scholarship. 

The Survey. Faced with these problems, the colleges have naturally 
begun to ask themselves some questions. Sometimes, in fact, they have 
gone so far as to examine themselves with the help of science. Probably 
the first elaborate searching of such nature occurred in 1914, when 
Wisconsin ordered a general survey of its state university to unearth the 
truth about its work, and thereby “to clarify some of the doubts in the 
minds of the tax-paying public of the state of Wisconsin.” Though the 
surveying movement was then still in its infancy, Wisconsin proceeded 
in what has since become the approved and well-established manner. 
Prying into the university’s every aspect it addressed questionnaires to 
the students, professors, and alumni. It called for information on such 
matters as the professor’s competence, the grades he issued and the 
manner in which he invented them, his committee work, his extra- 
curricular employment, and so on down to what transpired in depart- 
mental meetings. From former students the surveyors sought views on 
such matters as faculty advisers, secret societies, the honor system, 
student affairs, and the kind of courses students relished most. Since 
Wisconsin took this historic step, scientific polling and surveying have 
of course become a national commonplace, and from one end of the 
Republic to the other colleges have submitted to them. Indeed, it may 
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well be that the college which soon or late does not seek to assay itself 
may find itself outmoded. 

The idea of judging the competence of a school brought forth not 
only the survey, but also the practice of “accrediting” schools. This 
began to show itself early in the century and what spurred it, probably 
more than anything else, was Abraham Flexner’s historic report on the 
quality of the country’s medical education.* Its disclosure of an im- 
mense national disparity in the standards and competence of the 
medical faculties, and, worse, their all too prevalent lack of even an 
elementary standard of achievement, moved the American Medical 
Association to seek order by rating the medical colleges into A, B, or 
C institutions. The charlatan C houses, as a result, soon collapsed; the 
Bs held out for a while, but in a few years they too came tumbling 
down. To these early ideals the medical professors have clung with 
great fidelity; indeed, in the ebbing years they have steadily raised 
them, so that today the education of the American physician and sur- 
geon finds itself on a par with the best to be had anywhere. 

What the medical brethren succeeded in bringing to pass within 
their ranks, the lawyers, through the American Bar Association, have 
sought in like manner to achieve within 1 theirs. And as the eet so 
also the journalists, the architects, the engineers, the social workers, 
the gentry in trade and commerce, and, more recently, the teachers. 

Nor have the older arts been overlooked. Here the Association of 
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American Universities-has been put to the watch. In the main it keeps 
an eye. on the undergraduate groves, and more particularly on their 
facilities for producing competent graduate scholars. Colleges which 
meet the Association’s tests and standards have their names inscribed 
on its approved list. As a result, a graduate from such a school may 
hope to enter any school of the higher learning, both here and abroad, 
and with a full recognition of his undergraduate academic achieve- 
ments. 

Entrance Requirements and Methods of Admission. The great 
increase in the number of candidates for higher education, especially 
after Versailles, when they began to gather force in earnest, compelled 
the colleges to give some thought to their requirements for admission. 


4. Abraham Flexner, Medical Edu- vancement of Teaching, New York, 
cation in the United States and Can-_ 1gI0. 
ada, Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
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Over the years their demands had grown fairly standard. Usually, by 
certificate or examination, the aspirant was made to give evidence that 
he had a fair competence in fifteen units, or so, of high school study, 
which is to say in English, mathematics, science, history, and the lan- 
guages, ancient or modern, or both. Sometimes some reassurance about 
his character was sought, such as a testimonial from his pastor, his 
father’s banker, or better yet, some successful and virtuous alumnus. 

In varying degree these practices still hold. But they have been 
amplified and streamlined. The fifteen units, for example, are no 
longer reserved as they once were to the purely academic subjects, and 
today they can include the arts and crafts—even, in fact, shorthand 
and typewriting. A greater weight is also put upon the applicant’s 
accomplishments in high school, not only as regards learning, but 
socially, in sport and in student life. Psychological tests, especially those 
which explore the candidate’s intellect and emotions, are now as com- 
mon as the campus flagpole. Of late, with the rise of personnel research, 
the personal interview has acquired a considerable following, and some 
colleges now employ it regularly. All in all, these developments have 
worked for the good. When the candidates for the freshman toga are 
measured and sorted, for their judges to know as much about them 
as sober and careful scrutiny will allow appears to be no more than 
common sense. 

Curricular Adjustments. The national confidence in education has 
lent itself very readily to propagating the belief that somehow a college 
education should be within reach of every normal American youth. 
“The American people,” the Truman Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion recently proclaimed, “should set as their ultimate goal an educa- 
tional system in which at no level—high school, college, graduate school 
or professional school—will a qualified individual in any part of the 
country encounter any insuperable economic barrier to the attainment 
of the kind of education suited to his aptitudes and interests.’ ‘That 
these are not primarily intellectual or cultural—that, in fact, the mass 
of students are commonly indifferent to learning and sometimes even 
unfriendly—has become plain enough. As a result the ideal of a liberal 
education, once in high esteem, has slipped into disrepute. The theory 
has got about that training, and especially training for livelihood, is the 


5. lligher Education for American Commission on Higher Education, 
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higher learning’s obligation, and thus any study to this end is justifiable. 
The notion has prospered not only the colleges whose purpose is im- 
mediately and frankly vocational, such as schools of trade and business, 
education, and journalism; it has also been adopted by the older 
shrines of liberal arts, which now offer the junior Babbitt a full range 
of practical courses from accounting to short-story writing, radio direct- 
ing, and executive assisting. 

Even in less complicated times, when college offerings were kept 
to modest and conservative limits, it was almost impossible to disabuse 
students of the notion that their education was fundamentally a 
piling-up of courses, and that what they had gathered in, say, biology 
or physics had no bearing on history and philosophy. It may well be 
that their professors, as traders in their narrow specialty, did very little 
to bring their novices to such an intellectual harmony. If it was diffi- 
cult in the past to get students to view their learning as a coherent 
and unified domain, then today, amid the steady and relentless pro- 
liferation of courses, it has become a thousand times more difficult. 
Some men of learning—cynics, all of them, no doubt—have long 
since concluded that altogether too much store is set on the passing of 
courses and the gaining of credits and not enough, per contra, on the 
traffic in ideas. To remedy this sad miscarriage of the intellect, a num- 
ber of proposals have been advocated lately, though none of them, it 
may be suspected, has yet yielded the hoped-for deliverance. 

There has been, for one thing, a considerable effort to effect a 
closer working | bond between the hi high. sc school and 1 the college in in | the 
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worked up by Eliot of Harvard, has become virtually extinct. Fo or a 
third, there is the movement to broaden the base of the student’s funda- 
mental learning, and to hold up his specialization, and even to restrict 
it somewhat. Finally, some colleges have had recourse to a general 
final examination. Embracing the whole vast realm of learning, this 
is reserved for the end of the senior year. In the professional lingo it is 
known sometimes as an “integration examination” and sometimes as 
a “comprehensive examination.” 

The High School and the College Get Together. In the day when 
the high school’s first business was to equip its youths for college, the 
relationship between the higher and secondary learning was scarcely 
more than austerely formal. Put baldly, it was the simple and restrained 
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entente of servant and master in which the latter set forth his require- 
ments and the former undertook to meet and fulfill them. Today not 
only is such bossiness deemed undemocratic; it is also regarded as detri- 
mental to the best interests of the college learning. As a result there has 
been a slight but growing cooperation. It has become a common practice, 
for example, for a college to ask the high school principal to appraise 
the qualities of such of his students as might seek admission to it. In 
return some colleges engage to report to the high school on the work 
of their graduates as college yearlings. The purpose here, obviously, is 
to keep the claims of the high school within bounds. Aware that their 
recommendations are under cold and careful watch, principals may 
well abstain from any poetic license in their judgments, and thus render 
a fairly true and dependable account of their pupil’s prowess A few 
colleges have gone a step further. Not only do they undertake a thor- 
ough scrutiny of the high school record, but they adjust their own 
requirements for a degree to what a student has done in high school. 
One college of national repute, for instance, grants college credit for 
high school work in foreign languages and mathematics when these 
happen to be of merit and in excess of the entrance requirements. 
Up from Free Electives. When Charles Eliot introduced Harvard 


to the free elective system, he was seeking, so he hinted, to obliterate 
the widely held notion that a college student, when left to his own 
isco wou ae eae of of enduring e educational * | worth.” More 
specifically, Eliot’s move was directed against the huge dosings pre- 
scribed in mathematics and the classics. The free elective system not 
only blew up these requirements, but all others as well, allowing the 
student a completely free hand in choosing his studies. Such was more 
or less the system in the higher learning of Germany and France, where 
Eliot, no doubt, got his inspiration, and where, furthermore, it 
appeared to work very well. But in America the arrangement soon 
began to fray about the edges, and presently became quite threadbare. 
Today, whether rightly or not, college masters are overwhelmingly 
agreed that under present American conditions the free elective system 
is unsatisfactory. It leads, one of them once said, to “too much intel- 
lectual vagrancy.” 

Then why, one may ask, has it worked so well and so long in 
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certain European lands? The reason is certainly not obscure. At bot- 
tom it lies in the preparation which is achieved abroad in the secondary 
school. For all their faults, real or imaginary, the European secondary 
schools give a tremendous exercise to the intellect. It may be urged 
by the professors of education that such an education is narrow and 
even, perhaps, outmoded; nevertheless, the fact remains that it is an 
education. In the end the students it manages to dispatch to the 
higher learning constitute the best brains and the best-disciplined ones 
to be found anywhere. Thus, when, after their long servitude in the 
secondary trenches, the students finally betake themselves to the higher 
field of battle, they are marked by an intellectual maturity which is 
seldom encountered in the American high school graduate. If there 
was a vast difference in this respect between the European and the 
American even in Eliot’s time, then today the gulf is even vaster. And 
if the free elective system had but a frail chance for success in that day, 
then today its chances are next door to nothing. 

Coming into being under Dr. Eliot, the system of free election was 
modified substantially under his successor, Dr. Lowell. Where under 
the former the student could do his curricular shopping without restric- 
tion, under the latter he was made to “concentrate” in what most col- 
leges today call a “major.” At the same time he had to “distribute” 
- some of his studies in a variety of fields. All the same, however, there 
remained a sizable aggregation of options. Starting out in 1940, a fresh- 
man, for example, could choose from close to half a hundred different 
courses; a year later, now a sophomore, he could take his pick from 
thirty different fields of concentration. In the same year, however, the 
college curbed the freshman’s free choice of learning, and now required 
him to submit to four “courses of distribution” in three domains of 
knowledge—the humanities, the sciences, and the social studies. 

On other campuses one finds rather similar procedures, though 
naturally they vary somewhat in detail. Conventionally, a certain 
amount of work is exacted in English, mathematics, history, science, 
and language. Once this is safely liquidated, the student commonly 
takes a “major” in a certain speciality. In addition he attacks a couple 
of “minors,” which again demand his time and energy in a specialty, 
though to a lesser degree than in the case of his major. The residue of 
his work he may choose as he sees fit. 

As the colleges approached the current vocational millennium, they 
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began, as has been said, to give a greater consideration to vocational 
and practical subjects. Most of the higher schools, even the venerated 
and expensive ones with Gothic buildings and esteemed traditions, 
have developed such combination curricula as college-business, college- 
teaching, college-journalism, and similar amalgams. Their aim, on the 
one hand, is to polish the students with the elementals of culture, and, 
on the other, to prepare him, somewhat modestly, for his life’s labor. 
It is in this spirit that Vassar has run its famed Department of Eu- 
thenics which seeks to bring about “the direct application of the 
sciences to the betterment of living conditions.” The field ranges from 
horticulture to heredity, from the family to physiology.’ 

The practice among many collegians to sprinkle themselves lightly 
with the so-called “general culture,” and on the other hand to douse 
themselves over and over with their specialty, has given Academe some 
grave and worrisome moments. The price of the student’s premature 
and extravagant specializing, it is beginning to be feared, may well be 
a neglect of “those common spheres which as citizens and heirs of a 
joint culture they will share with others.” What availeth it a man, it 
is asked, to be on easy terms with fickle protons and electrons, with 
quanta, nuclear, and radar mysteries, and similar unruly arcana, if he 
be a dolt and an ignoramus in the simpler sphere of the common cul- 
tural legacy? To rescue him from such a deplorable state, a growing 
number of colleges have turned to some sort of a general education. 

The most heralded proposal to such an end appeared in 1945. As 
so often in the American higher learning’s past, it was conceived at 
Harvard and represents the result of a year’s deliberation of one of its 
committees. Its recommendations have been put forth in a small vol- 


ume, General Education in a Free Sociéty, the gist of which is that the 


ee 


erican high school is too vocational.* What every American youth 


needs, it seems, is a basi i lish, science and mathematics, 


and the social sciences. At Harvard, moreover, as a result of the com- 
mittee’s searching, the aspiring Bachelor must take courses in the 


7. For this material the author is 
indebted to various Vassar bulletins 
which came out during the twenties. 
See also Arturo F. Ratti, ““Housekeep- 
ing Faces the Stars,” American Mer- 
cury, vol. 16, pp. 38 ff., January, 1929. 
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humanities, the social sciences, and the natural sciences, besides demon- 
strating, as heretofore, that he is able to swim 50 yards. ‘Though Har- 
vard’s former President Conant hailed the report as “‘a masterpiece,” 
its contentions were neither novel nor singular. At the University of 
Chicago, to give but one example, students were made to reveal their 
competence in comprehensive examinations in the humanities and 
the social and physical sciences before they were admitted to any spe- 
cialization at all. 

Another group to look sourly on specialization as it now affects 
American learning was the Commission on Higher Education for 
American Democracy. Appointed by President jent_ Truman, the a 
reported in 1947, “The present college programs,” it lamented, “ 


not contributing adequately to the quality of students’ adult Teer Ea 


as workers or as citizens.” This state of affairs, it explained, had arisen 
“because the unity of liberal education has been splintered by overspe- 
cialization.”’ Does the college student indulge heavily in professional 
and technical training? Does he acquire competence in the art and 
science of banking, or in business management, or even in the teaching 
of physical culture? Then all too often he falls short “of that human 
wholeness and civic conscience which the cooperative activities of citi- 
zenship require.” To spare him from this fate, the commissioners rec- 
ommended a general education. Shorn of professional gobbledygook, 
their proposals were to civilize the American undergraduate by (1) 
developing a code of personal and social ethics; (2) getting him to 
take an active part in the important civic affairs of community and 


nation; (3) helping him to understand the interdependence of man- 
kind and _ its need for peace; (4) planting in him a scientific attitude 


which he will put to work on personal and civic problems; ( 5 teach- 
ing him to communicate_effectively; (6) aiding him to adjust emo-_ 
tionally and socially; (7) initiating him into what it takes to achieve 
a happy - matrimony; (8) training him in critical and constructive 
thinking; (9) getting him to relish the arts and. beautiful letters and 
to take part “in some form of creative activity” ; and (10) guiding him 
toward a satisfying vocation.” — 

Special Inducements for the Gifted Student. When the college 


g. For most of this material the port of President’s Commission on 
author has drawn upon Higher Edu- Higher Education, Washington, vol. 1, 
cation for American Democracy, Re- 1947, pp. 47 ff. 
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was small, it was a simple matter for a professor to enter into com- 
munion with his students. Where the learner lagged, for whatever 
cause, the master could seek him out and with effective aid and coun- 
sel perhaps save him from ultimate failure. On the other hand, where 
his charge chanced to be particularly gifted, it was possible to give him 
special attention and thus set him on his course to glittering achieve- 
ment. But as classes began to grow, this humble operation was sorely 
beset, and it became increasingly onerous, if not impossible. The slug- 
gish student was still able, of course, to obtain a measure of special help, 
but in the masses which now engulfed him, his final redemption became 
a bid more hazardous. The bright student, naturally, was not beridden 
by the witch of failure. His special potency, in fact, continued as before 
to bring him a variety of rewards from cash and medallions to keys in 
honorary intellectual lodges. Save for such rewards, however, his intel- 
lect received little special attention. Its full fruition, consequently, was 
seldom reached. The college, in fact, declared President Aydelotte of 
Swarthmore in 1921, was wallowing in intellectual wastage. “We are,” 
he said, “‘educating more students up to a fair average than any other 
country in the world, but we are wastefully allowing the capacity of 
the average to prevent us from bringing the best up to the standards 
they could reach.” 

To remedy this unhappy state of affairs Aydelotte proposed to tax 
the student of intellectual bent with harder and more independent work 
than could “be profitably_given to those whose e devotion to matters of 
the intellect is less keen”—which is to say the bulk of the collegiate 
clientele. As a result, Swarthmore inaugurated a system of “honors 
courses.” Under this scheme, students of promise were allowed to 
devote themselves at the end of their second year to a special and rigor- 
ous intellectual program. As candidates for honors, they became exempt 
from the usual course requirements and even from the common run 
of course examinations. And they could come to class as they chose. 
But in return for these boons they were to apply themselves heartily, 
and for two years, to felling a whole forest of knowledge. Near the end 
of their senior year they were to be subjected to a thorough and com- 
prehensive grilling in a dozen or so three-hour testings and an oral 
examination. The student who made his way safely over these hurdles 
was awarded a B.A. of the first, second, or third class—a distinction he 
had certainly earned. Should his work, however, lack the required 
intellectual quality, then he took an ordinary and unadorned degree. 
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Today the honors plan is no longer a novelty. Most first-rate col- 
Mbeicnaimcesbavs adopted win one waylor ancien And, no doubt, 
there is a great deal to be said in its favor. By releasing the talented 
lad, for example, from the drudgery of academic routine, it allows his 
powers a freer functioning. By the same token it gives an impressive 
lift to his individuality of thought and judgment. Finally, it enables 
him to labor in his own way and at his own pace. Too much weight, 
perhaps, has been put on the writing of lengthy papers and on the 
outcome of examinations. But the complaints here have come in the 
main not from the students, but from the professors of education. A 
student of good IQ, who knows what he is about, rarely demurs at 
showing what he can do. For such fellows, oddly enough, even the 
most dreadful examination, once it is over, may have a thrill. 

Altruism and Education. The philanthropy which aided American 
learning during its early years has gone on with scarcely a halt. In truth, 
with more than a quarter billion dollars a year, it now runs at a higher 
level than ever before, and as time goes on it promises even to increase. 
A good part of this staggering amount goes to the higher learning, 
and some of it is still bestowed in the plain manner of John Harvard, 
which is to say it goes directly to the beneficiary. Again, as in the case 
of the gallant John, the grateful recipients still name themselves for 
their benefactors, as witness, Duke, Goucher, John B. Stetson, Johnson 
C. Smith, and flocks of others. 

This simple relationship between learning and altruism has served 
us well in the past, and at times even excellently, and in modest measure 
it is still sufficient unto its end today. Yet with such huge sums at stake, 
and so many worthy causes striving for a share of them, the wealthy 
have assumed a rightful caution. Consequently, many of their better- 
heeled representatives now resort to an alter ego, namely, the endowed 
foundation.*® The funds they thus put aside in one monumental hoard 


10. Some of the leading founda- 
tions are the American Foundation, 
the American Foundation for Mental 
Hygiene, the Barnes Foundation, the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, the William T. 
Carter Child Helping Foundation, the 
Commonwealth Fund, the Ford Foun- 
dation, the Fund for the Republic, the 
Rockefeller Foundation, the John 


Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foun- 
dation, etc. A fairly complete list may 
be found in American Foundations for 
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sell Sage Foundation Library, New 
York. See also Ernest V. Hollis, Phil- 
anthropic Foundations and Higher 
Education, Columbia University Press, 
New York. Though it is somewhat 
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are usually entrusted to the care of a board of trustees empowered with 
deciding how the income therefrom is to be spent. So far the founda- 
tions have reserved their boon for the private learning rather than 
for its public brother, and for the college, university, and professional 
school rather the lower schools. It was foundation money which 
sponsored Dr. Flexner’s research on medical learnmg in America, it 
was foundation money which paid the bill for the Eight-Year Study— 
and~so~-on for~dozens of others. Now and then such seekings have 
brought dubious and unsavory matters to light, and where the scandal 
has been sufficiently grave it has found its way into the public papers. 
Such was the case when the Carnegie Foundation investigated the 
nation’s intercollegiate athletics. Not only did it unearth some mourn- 
ful practices; in the end it even helped to engender some slight reform. 

All in all the foundations have done a good job. True, some of their 
subsidies to learning have added little to our store of knowledge, and 
some might just as well not have been made. Yet one magnificent blast 
like the survey of Dr. Flexner more then compensates for such lapses. 
Nowadays, moreover, with the cost of research reaching newer and 
dizzier heights, and with many colleges finding their funds inadequate 
for it, the foundation money is clearly a bobon—indeed without it, track- 
ing down the rarer and more exotic truths would be impossible. 

Some Other Developments. Besides these developments there have 
of course been some others, less widespread perhaps, but growing all 
the while. There is, for one, a far bolder use of student counseling for 
helping the young men and women not only in their academic prob- 
lems, but in personal affairs as well. Few colleges, certainly, would 
venture upon their work of enlightenment today without the services 
of a dean of men, or a dean of women, or at least a number of faculty 
advisers. Sometimes guidance begins even before the incoming fresh- 
man has had a chance to stretch his legs properly under his desk. 
Some colleges, realizing just how green and tender the collegiate novice 
can actually be, set aside a whole week for such servicing. Known as 
“Freshman Week,” or even as “Orientation Week,” such solemnities 
attempt to help the newcomer feel at ease by introducing him to his 
comrade academicians, both student and professorial. In addition he 
is usually squired about the campus, noting its salient landmarks, its 
stately buildings and what they house, its library, commons, bookstore, 
its fraternities and student lounges, and, more important, the sump- 
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tuous stadium and playing fields, and, perhaps even more important, 
the bursar’s counting room. 

In their craft of teaching the professors have been resolutely con- 
servative. While the lower and secondary learning are today all agog 
with the New Education, the colleges are only beginning to apply it. 
Walk through the college corridors when the classes sit in session, and 
you will surely hear some lecture talk. Though the method is as ancient 
as the university itself, it is still, and by long odds, the favorite. It has, 
of course, frequently been roundly damned, and of late especially by 
the professors of education, who regard it not only as undemocratic, 
but as an opiate for the student—a view, however, which generally 
they have substantiated with no more than ardent rhetoric. 

Naturally, not all the men of learning have recourse to the lecture. 
In fact, from the dim past on, some of the most notable worthies have 
favored the intellectual give-and-take of a sort of Socratic discussion. 

The New Education, of course, has made some inroads. Not only 
have some of the younger colleges dedicated themselves wholeheartedly 
to it; but some of the more effete and venerable academic citadels are 
akSacly dallying with projects, workshops, panels, group dynamics, 
and several other current wonders. Like the masters in the lower 
schools, their higher analogues now employ all the well-known aids to 
eye and ear, including the radio, the film, and the sound track. Some 
of them, in truth, have even found these to be far less onerous and 
demanding than the preparation and delivery of a first-rate lecture. 

If the colleges have evinced some reserve, and even misgivings, 
toward the newer pedagogical fashions, then this does not mean, of 
course, that they have held themselves implacable to introducing whole- 
some changes. Some of them, in fact, have not only deviated from the 
familiar academic highroad, but, in several instances, the paths which 
they have taken have since been followed by others. 

Take, as an instance, the University of Cincinnati.In 1906 its 
College of Engineering introduced what it called its “cooperative plan.” 
Under the scheme two students shared a regular and full-time job. 
While one of them occupied himself in school with learning, the other 
was on the job disposing of his nonacademic tasks. After six months 
they exchanged parts, the worker now becoming a student and the 
student a worker. It is held by experts in such matters that under this 
arrangement the learner is better able to master the theories he has 
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encountered in his book learning, besides, of course, adding handsomely 
to his income. 

The cooperative plan has since had many imitators, even on the 
high school campus. Its chief converts, so far, have been among the 
scholars of technology. But it has been tried elsewhere. Early in the 
twenties, for example, it was adopted by Antioch College, Ohio, then 
in the hands of Arthur E. Morgan, an engineer of high repute and 
also something of a visionary. The general idea of the Antioch Plan 
was to blend “a liberal college education, vocational training and 
apprenticeship for life.” Unlike Cincinnati, Antioch was a venture in 
the liberal learning; hence what the students gained from their prac- 
tical labors was regarded as of secondary and “incidental benefit.” 
Nevertheless the plan was highly praised, and among the various co- 
operative ventures it was the most highly publicized and, by all odds, 
the best known. 

Of recent years the so-called ‘ general” college has appeared. It 
is chiefly directed at students who aspire to a measure of learning, but 
who are indisposed to work for a regular degree. In this vein St. Louis 
University devised a college with neither credits nor degrees—surely 
an extraordinary accomplishment in the American higher learning. 
By the same token the University of Minnesota’s General College caters 
to students who wish to groom themselves for the problems which will 
certainly harass them in later _years, especially those involving health, 
sex, matrimony, | livelihood, and civic and social matters. At the same 
time, however, the student is expected to make his way through a 
program which is intermingled with the humanities and the social and 
natural sciences. After two years of such endeavor the student is en- 
titled to a certificate. 

What has become known as the “Chicago Plan” came into being 
early in the thirties, soon after the appointment in 1929 of Robert 
Hutchins as Chicago’s fifth president.** Concerned with “broad fields 
of human knowledge,” the program required the student to take a 
number of general courses in the humanities and the biological, phys- 
ical, and social sciences. Ordinarily he applied himself to these dis- 
ciplines during his first and second years, after which he was made to 


11. For Hutchins’ viewpoint see pp. _ tions in the plan have been announced. 
265 ff. Under Chancellor Kimpton, Nevertheless the stress on general edu- 
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show evidence of his proficiency in a series of comprehensive examina- 
tions. Once safely past them, he discarded his probationary robes and 
was allowed to specialize in any one of the four fields, or in one of the 
university's professional schools. Under the Hutchins arrangement the 
credit system, that beloved American museum piece, was discarded, 
as was the system of compulsory class attendance. 

The Junior College. The changes which have come about in the 
college have been confined on the whole to the essential business of 
learning and teaching. At least one important development, however, 
has been of a structural nature, namely the junior college.*? Though 
the idea on which it is grounded is by no means new, what now passes 
as the junior college is a child of the present century. During the late 
Depression, with money from Federal sources, the movement for the 
junior college gained momentum, but it was not until after the war 
that it really got under way. As the returning veterans came to the 
campus in ever-increasing numbers, the existing colleges, for all their 
efforts, soon found themselves unable to meet the demands put upon 
them. No one, of course, wanted to turn away the expectant veterans, 
and thus to give them the academic accommodation they craved a 
number of states and municipalities began to display themselves with 
junior colleges. A fair proportion of these, we know now, were little 
more than emergency houses, and have long since gone into oblivion. 
Some, on the other hand, as for example in California and Illinois, 
where the movement was well advanced, were of the first quality and 
on a par with the best of some of the older colleges. 

In its present form the junior college is a two-year school. Some- 
times its support is public, and sometimes it is private. Like some of 
the regular and full-scale colleges, moreover, the junior college is some- 
times consecrated to denominational ends. Structurally it is sometimes 
a part of the university anatomy; at other times it is embodied in the 
secondary school. 

What can be said on behalf of the junior college? For one thing 
where it is supported out of the public purse, it offers the advantage 
of two years of college training, and at a comparatively moderate price. 
For another thing, since the junior college is preeminently a 
communal undertaking, it is usually in a position to ease the pangs of 


12. For the background of the Junior College, Houghton Mifflin 
junior college, see W. C. Eells, The Company, Boston, 1931. 
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adjustment which commonly overtake the high school senior as he 
metamorphoses into a full-grown college freshman. Finally, in slack 
times the junior college has been able to absorb some of the country’s 
jobless and hard-pressed adolescents. Junior college graduates may, 
of course, install themselves as juniors in one of the regular colleges 
from which, if the fates are kind, they will eventually soar with a 
Bachelor’s degree. For the vast majority of them, however, the junior 
college marks the end of their formal schooling. Hence, it has been 
urged that it should serve primarily as a finishing school rather than 
as a mere abbreviation of the standard four-year college, and educate 
its students not only vocationally and semivocationally, but culturally. 

Though the junior college is mainly of a good repute, yet some 
complaints-have been lodged against it—chiefly, as usual, on economic 
grounds. The junior colleges have not only raised the cost of public 
education, which is already astronomical; but on occasion they have 
absorbed funds which should rightfully have furthered the lower and 
sécondary learning. Nor can the spectacle of the tax-supported lower 
coHege be taken calmly by its competing private brethren, especially 
the struggling ones which, even in good times, find it difficult to sur- 
vive. Like the high school, the junior college has had to defend its legal 
right to public funds. But, just as the memorable verdict at Kalamazoo 
first authorized the use of the taxpayer’s money to support the public 
high school, so the supreme jurists of North Carolina have held in favor 
of the junior college.** To make doubly sure, however, more than half 
the states have given specific sanction to such practice by the enactment 
of special laws. 

Depression, War, and After. Like the lower learning, the college 
suffered in the Depression. Its rosters which, during boom years, had 
gone up and up, now reversed their trend, and as they plunged down- 
wards so, of course, did the college revenue. Not only did the income 
from tuition wane, but, even worse, the returns from endowments fell 
off badly. The result was a widespread reduction in college budgets, 
in staff and services, and, alas, in wages. 

When the Republic righted itself and began to head for better 
times, the colleges began once again to prosper. With the advent of 
the Second World War, however, their enrollments, meager enough 
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in Asheville, N.C., held that the city school funds. 
had the right to tax itself to maintain 
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in the Depression, now wasted to almost nothing. In addition, many 
of their men of learning put away their caps and gowns and entered 
the armed services, thus depleting the colleges’ resources still further. 
Far too many of these men, especially those versed in science and in 
technics, alas, have never returned to don their former robes. 

As the carnage dragged on, the colleges took sober second thought, 
and presently we see them overhauling their old and vaunted offerings. 
The stress now fell on such bona fide sciences as mathematics, physics, 
and chemistry, besides a horde of technical subjects, all important and 
useful, of course, to the nation’s military effort. Several colleges ex- 
panded their repertoire of languages. New York University, for ex- 
ample, added Russian, while Hunter College, the largest woman’s 
liberal arts college in civilization, offered a course in Hindustani. Some 
colleges even introduced Japanese and Chinese.** 

The compulsions of war put an end to the usual leisurely academic 
atmosphere, and even curtailed the time usually required to get a 
degree. Where, not so long before, savants had commonly held that 
no one, not even Aristotle, could properly ripen into a Bachelor in less 
than four years, now the mystery was being performed with ease in 
three. Indeed, students at some colleges, as, for example Chicago, were 
able to accomplish it in two years. A few schools, like Middlebury, in 
Vermont, accelerated the process by raising the credit value of certain 
courses. Others, like NYU, operated at full strength day and night, 
twelve months a year, with a regular session, summer session, inter- 
session, and postsession.*® 

Needless to say, the war, like the Depression, was no boon to the 
college finances. A few of the better-heeled establishments were able, 
it is true, to withstand their afflictions with unusual success. Most of 
the others suffered badly, and but for the angels and the government’s 
War Training Program many of them would not have been able to 
carry on. 

With the end of hostilities as the veterans, male and female, clamored 


14. See J. H. Miller and D. V. N. 
Brooks, The Role of Higher Education 
in War and After, Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1944. Though restricted to 
New York, the book sketches a pretty 
good picture of the national situation. 

15. Actually a number of colleges 
had been mildly accelerating their 


courses even before the war, and a 
great many of them have retained the 
practice since. NYU’s School of Edu- 
cation still runs all its sessions, and 
has even invented a new one, a session 
of January Short Courses, designed for 
its students of physical education. 
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for their GI benefits, enrollments reached new summits, and soon even 
the lowliest college found itself with crowded classrooms. The sudden 
change in fortune, oddly enough, brought the colleges no financial 
surcease. The fact is, of course, that a student’s tuition fee represents 
but a small part of what it costs to convert him into a polished Bachelor; 
hence in some citadels of learning the swelling rosters were looked upon 
with mixed and skeptical feelings. To meet their soaring costs, some 
colleges increased their tuition charges; others sought the help of scien- 
tific fund raisers and drive managers; and some turned to the money- 
lenders directly.** More recently they have become attracted by the 
possibilities of help from the big foundations, and they have strained 
to make themselves available for at least a fair part of it. 

In time the flow of veterans-came-to-its natural end. But the peace 
and normalcy which the college had so confidently expected were 
not in sight. Instead there were the harassments of cold war, of 
Korea, and the never-ending nuisance of inflation.*. However, 
there were gleams of hope for the future—pale, to be sure, but 
hope nevertheless. For soon or late the college was expected to 
enter the era in which the higher learning would be embodied in 
everyday American life. “American colleges and universities,’ Tru- 
man’s Commission on Higher Education said, “must envision a much 
larger role for higher education in the national life.” Not only must 
they cease to esteem themselves as mere hatcheries of the Republic’s 
finest brains; they must “become the means by which every citizen, 
youth and adult, is enabled to carry his education, formally and in- 
formally, as far as his native capacities will permit.” By 1960 the 
Commission foresaw no fewer than 4,600,000 students “enrolled in 
non-profit institutions beyond the traditional twelfth grade.’”’** 


16. Of recent years a few colleges 
have sought to augment their income 
through outside enterprise. One of 
them, for example, has a stake in a 
macaroni and noodle concern, while 
another is owner of a race track. Un- 
luckily for such ventures, the Federal 
income-tax gatherers have inclined to 
think of them as commercial rather 
than educational, and subject, hence, 
to income-tax laws. 

17. To instance one example, dur- 


ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1954, the market value of investments 
in the Harvard endowment increased 
by $57 million. But with the dollar 
actually worth less than 50 cents, this 
gain was considerably dissipated. The 
New York Times, Nov. 18, 1954, p. 


18. Others are somewhat less op- 
timistic. The Office of Education, for 
example, has estimated the number of 
students for 1964-1965 at 3,953,000. 
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An entrancing prospect, no doubt, and an exciting one, but the 
road to it is full of difficulties. Once we are engaged in such a colossal 
enterprise, the problems of college expansion will cease to be a matter 
for mere debate and some of them, indeed, will require urgent atten- 
tion. Just how large, for example, shall colleges allow themselves to be? 
Where does plausibility become vision, reasonableness become absurd- 
ity? Shall the higher learning—to employ the parlance of business 
science—address itself to a quality market or aim primarily at mass 
consumption?’ And above all, just how shall such lavish enterprise 
be adequately and properly moneyed? Will the capital be forthcoming 
to provide the essential houses, the classrooms, the laboratories, the 
libraries, and all the other facilities so necessary to the running of a 
first-rate college? These things run to high figures—in fact, it has been 
predicted that in 1960 operating the American college will consume 
something like two billion dollars, not counting the vast amount of 
money needed for a program of expanded building. 

To ease the situation Federal aid has been recommended. Actually, 
with WPA and other Depression subsidies, and with the colleges’ lush 
war contracts, the stream of aid has been running this way for some 
time. But college leaders, at least those of prudence and perspicacity, 
are on the whole suspicious of such largess, for even their novices in 
educational history will tell them that its price may well be a hobbling 
of the college’s free intellectual functioning. The real issue, some ex- 
perts in economics contend, is not whether the higher learning is to 
receive Federal aid, but rather how such aid shall be dispensed. Here 
two solutions—discordant, alas—have been suggested. One is that 
the money should go directly to the college strongbox, to be employed 
as the college deems necessary. The other is that it should go to the 
students themselves, as in the case of the GI Bill of Rights, to be in- 
vested by them in whatever college they may choose. But whichever the 
method, there is behind each, and any others remotely like them, 
the assumption that such help is definitely necessary, and even desir- 


See The New York Times, Sept. 18, 
1955, sec. 4, p. II. 

19. One way of averting the ex- 
pected invasion was suggested by 
Barnaby Keeney, president of Brown 
University. His recommendation is “to 
refuse admission or dismiss from col- 


lege all those students who are not 
qualified to do college work, or will 
not do college work, of whom there 
are a great many.” Needless to say 
Keeney’s suggestion has not been given 
unanimous approval. See Time, vol. 


68, p. 50, Sept. 3, 1956. 
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able—an hypothesis which many continue to regard as decidedly 
dubious. 

Not all the college’s problems lie in the dreary realm of debit and 
credit, though, as usual in this material age, few of them will probably 
be solved without the expenditure of a considerable sum of money. 
Most of them have already been discussed in these pages. They are of 
a preponderantly academic character and, in the years ahead, no doubt 
will eventually be solved. Others, however, have their roots in the 
depths of American culture and for these there does not seem to be any 
easy remedy, either physical or metaphysical. The most pressing of the 
lot, and by long odds, result from the immense disparity in the national 
educational opportunity. For the lower economic orders, despite the 
wind-music of idealists, a college education is, like a brand-new Cadil- 
lac, sadly out of reach. The poor, moreover, seem to congregate in 
certain regions and, more important, they propagate most abundantly 
in those very parts where the provisions for education are lamentably 
below par. This, observed the President’s Commission, is contributory 
“to the spread of a meager cultural heritage and . . . may one day 
tip the balance in our struggle for a better civilization.” 

It would be pleasant to be able to say that since these words were 
set in print in 1947 the problem has been solved, and that today every 
competent, ambitious youth in the land may savor the higher learning 
to the limits of his ability. However, that is not the case. It is a sad fact 
that, save for a slight augmentation in the number of scholarships and 
other forms of outside assistance, no effective steps have yet been taken 
to arrive at such an end, and the promised land is still no more than a 
dream. 

More successful, however, has been the war on the inequities in- 
herent in racial discrimination. The historic verdict of the nation’s 
highest bench, which recently ruled against segregation in public 
schools, gives promise—at least in law—of educational equality be- 
tween the Negro and the white. But the ruling, as everyone knows, 
confined its wisdom to the public schools, and dealt only with the 
racial aspects of inequality. Therefore, it has no direct bearing on the 
private learning, high or low; nor does it grapple with the religious 
manifestations of the problem, whether overt or subtle.”° 


20. For a fuller analysis of the ruling see p. 423. 


Chapter 18. Adult and Workers’ 


Education 


A dult Education: Its Scope and Nature. Like so many other cur- 
rent blessings, adult education is of a grizzly age. The ancient Greeks 
were certainly aware of some of its charms, and some of their leading 
metaphysicians, even, indeed, such sages as Plato and Aristotle, laid 
down their grave and erudite views on the subject. But it was not un- 
til the nineteenth century was well on its course that such learning 
began to acquire a modest following. And it was not until the present 
era was upon us that it became an established and going concern. 
Now on a grander scale than ever before, it embraces at the present 
moment a round four million Americans and expects, ere long, to do 
far better. 

Precisely what it is and what it should be is still a matter for aca- 
demic disputation.’ As good a view as any, probably, is the following, 
which may be found in the Encyclopedia Britannica. It is, it says, “an | 
educational movement for men and women, young and old, who no 
longer are in contact with formalized education, whose primary in- 
terest lies in a vocation, but who possess a secondary interest in 
their own educational improvement as a sustained and continuous 
process, a' 667” 

Though this pronouncement throws no light on the size or the 
protean quality of the movement, it at least reveals some of its project- 
ing features. Adult education, thus, involves voluntary study by persons 
who are beyond the reach of compulsory schooling. Unlike the regular 

1. The literature on adult education, the Department of Adult Education, 
as might be expected, is very exten- National Education Association. For a 
sive. For a first-rate introduction to recent and very useful compendium on 
the field see Adult Education, which — the subject see Homer Kempfer, Adult 


is a joint publication of the American Education, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
Association for Adult Education and pany, Inc., New York, 1955. 
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customers of the higher learning, moreover, these_valunteers in culture 


devote their pri ot to their education, but to the struggle 
for a livelihood. All the same, however, their venture into education 


is expected to be something more than a casual dalliance; it must, in 
the words of one of the movement’s partisans, “he planned and have 
continuity.” 

Can Adults Still Learn with Efficacy? It was the common belief, 
not so long ago, that the knack for grasping new facts and ideas, and 
holding on to them, was reserved in the main for the young, and that 
their elders, by contrast, were at best slow in such pursuits. ‘There were, 
of course, any number of people who refused to accede to such a melan- 
choly view. And some of them, like Charlemagne, Peter the Great, 
and Frederick the Great, and such professional intellectuals as Goethe, 
Voltaire, Shaw, and Dewey, kept right on learning even as doddering 
grayheads. But they, of course, were giants, and were regarded as rare 
and dazzling exceptions. In a way, one may suspect, the notion that 
people in their middle years and beyond made little headway when 
they came to grips with learning was a reassuring palliative to that 
majority whose zeal for learning had long since worn itself out. 

Today, unluckily for them, such solace has been stripped away, and 
no one of middle age, normal in health and mind, may now exempt 
himself from education on the sole ground that he is no longer a youth. 
For, after considerable searching into the matter, the late Dr. Edward 
Thorndike, of Columbia University’s Teachers College, revealed in the 
late twenties that “the zenith of power for acquiring information, ideas, 
and the more subtle skills” is attained in one’s early twenties.” The 
decade from twenty to thirty he found to be superior to any other in 
this respect; while the span from thirty to forty he held to be on a par 
with that of ten to twenty. Even at forty-five, it appears, “a man can 
hold his own with his son at the presumably versatile and rece tive age 
of fifteen.” Moreover, “if middle age can equal youth at youth’s own 
intellectual specialty, adulthood may continue doggedly to claim supe- 
riority in its field of alleged supremacy—general and practical judg- 
ment.” 

Types of Adult Education. The education of the adult falls into 
two categories, the regular and formally organized kind, and the more 


2. See Edward L. Thorndike et al., Adult Learning, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1928, 
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or less diffuse and informal sort. The latter is carried on in a compar- 
atively modest way and without much organization. It relies on such 
sources as museums, libraries, lyceums, forums, drama leagues, reading 
circles, and women’s clubs, besides the occasional aid which comes 
from the press, movies, radio, and television. Now and then some of 
these will try arranging a systematic program of study, but generally 
their cultural operations are rather haphazard. Even so, without their 
gallant industry the more formal and organized adult education would 
certainly find its work a great deal harder. 

It is the latter, however, which dominates the field. It is chiefly 
served by a variety of organizations which range from correspondence 
schools to university extension courses to special schools for adults, 
including university colleges and divisions of adult education. Recently 
they have been joined by Rotary, Kiwanis, the Knights of Columbus, 
the various Ys, and similar fraternal orders, which now and then have 
achieved a commendable standard. Besides this, the labor education 
movement followed on the heels of the First World War. But its special 
requirements tended to set it apart from other adult learning, and soon 
it was operating in a domain all its own.° 

Schools and Institutes. Historically, what is now adult education 
can be traced back to colonial days, when it got its start in the frail 
beginnings of public libraries and an occasional discussion circle. 
Following the advent of Jacksonian liberalism and the outpouring of 
national confidence which accompanied it, a belief in the boons of 
culture began to be entertained, and presently forums and lyceums 
arose in all parts of the country, all pressing for the spread of knowl- 
edge. Their zeal to expound and instruct not only gained them a large 
and eager following, but brought them also, as we have already seen, 
into the forefront of the struggle for the common school.* Some of 
them, of course, were of slight frame and soon succumbed; but others 
rolled on, surviving one national crisis after another right up to the 
times we now enjoy. 

One of the most celebrated was the Lowell Institute which was 


founded in 1839 in Boston, then the recognized capital of the America pital of the American 
intelligentsia and at the height of its pontifical powers. The Lowell 
Institute, like others of its kind, concentrated on providing lectures. 
Unlike the generality of its fellows, however, it was able to attract to 


3. See pp. 358 ff. 4. See pp. 153 ff, 
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its platform highly talented men such as Louis Agassiz, John Fiske, 
James Russell Lowell, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and several others. 
Besides its lectures, the Institute introduced a number of technical 
and professional courses. Boston’s Golden Age has of course long since 
gone into the twilight; but Lowell continued to glisten after its passing. 
In the elegance of the twenties, for example, more than twenty-five 
thousand persons flocked to its lecture rooms during a single season. 
They came to hear about “The Weather in Peace and War,” “The 
Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem,” “The History of the Recent Fauna 
in Siberia and Central Asia,” and similar astounding topics. 

The greatest institute of them all may well be the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences. Starting out in 1823, a full sixteen years 
before its Boston rival, the Brooklyn establishment, a century or so later, 
had amassed an endowment of more than two million dollars. It is 
the beneficiary, in addition, of a number of special grants. But the 
bulk of its annual revenue comes from the pockets of its members 
who, in a good year, number several thousand. There are several 
enterprises allied under the Institute’s banner—to wit, the Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden, the Brooklyn Museum, the Brooklyn Children’s Mu- 
seum, and the Brooklyn Academy of Music. Of these the latter is the 
most ambitious and also the most venturesome. True to its name it 
seeks to further the tonal art; but it also gives accommodation to vir- 
tually every other aspect of culture, from photography, the drama, 
and the dance, to the sciences, natural and supernatural. Its lectures 
have ranged over the entire armamentarium of knowledge, and have 
been given, on occasion, by some of the nation’s foremost illuminati. 
Even more scintillating, however, have been its ventures into music. 
Its Chamber Music Associates, for example, have drawn the highest 
critical honorifics, and so have its recitals and concerts, which have 
been adorned by such masters as Kreisler, Rubinstein, and Rachmani- 
noff, the New York Symphony Orchestra, the Oberkirchen Children’s 
Choir, Lily Pons, Jan Peerce, and many other famous songsters. 

One of the oldest programs of adult education in the United States 
came into being in 1859 when Peter Cooper founded Cooper Union. 
Cooper, who proclaffned himself “the mechanic of New York,” was 
also something of a seer, and one, moreover, who was full of the peda- 
gogical passion. ‘“‘My earnest desire,” he declared, “is to make this 
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institution contribute in every way to improve each and every human 
being.” Over the years the Union has developed in several directions, 
and today it embraces an arts school, an engineering school, a reading 
and research library, a museum for the arts and decoration, and a 
division for social philosophy. In the main, however, it has clung to 
its founder’s purpose, and all its offerings are free to the general publ. public. 
One finds among its features the usual Iong list of lectures, besides 
music, opera, drama, and dance programs. In addition the Union car- 
ries on in the vein of the more orthodox schools, offering its clientele 
courses in history, politics, psychology, and sociology. 

Another Manhattan venture in the education of adults is the New 
School for Social Research. When it was founded in 1919, its appeal 
was calculated to attract “persons of maturity with intellectual inter- 
ests, graduates of colleges, men and women who by reading and dis- 
cussion have prepared themselves for the serious study of social prob- 
lems.” Such on the whole has been the nature of its student body, a 
fair proportion of which flaunts the Bachelor’s degree, and sometimes 
even the Master’s. To meet the needs of such men and women the 
New School has gone to great and discriminating lengths in acquiring 
a truly first-rate faculty. The yardstick it has generally applied when 
making its selections requires its masters to be men of outstanding 
scholarly accomplishment; yet, unlike their prototypes in the conven- 
tional higher learning, they must also be “able to speak the layman’s 
language and understand his interests’—certainly not a common at- 
tainment among specialists. Nevertheless, in this department the New 
School has been astonishingly successful. Its professorial roster, though 
comparatively small, has, in fact, become a roll of honor including 
such names as Charles Beard, James Harvey Robinson, Roscoe Pound, 
Felix Frankfurter, Lewis Mumford, and yet more. In the thirties, when 
academic freedom in the Old World fell on evil times, the New School 
availed itself of the services of some of Europe’s most renowned men 
of learning, who because of gross and savage treatment had been forced 
to flee their homelands. 

True to its name, the New School for Social Research has mainly 
devoted itself to the social sciences. Thus, there are copious offerings 
in anthropology, history, politics, labor, psychology, sociology, mental 
hygiene, criminology, and so on. But philosophy, the arts, and letters 
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have surely not been overlooked. In fact, a course in contemporary 
literature was once conducted by the eminent Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow Dana. 

Fortune, on the whole, has been kind to the New School. Since 
its start it has grown substantially. Today, indeed, it is engaged not only 
in the ordinary run of adult education, but it also confers degrees, and, 
fittingly, has become world-renowned. 

The Correspondence School. As distinctively American as baseball 
and the drugstore lunch is the correspondence school. Invented in the 
nineteenth century, it prospered steadily, growing in scope and worldly 

each to Pa 

goods, until in the days of the booming twenties, with more than two 
million subscribers on its lists, it had become the garde du corps of 
American adult education. Since then, with depression and war upon 
its neck, and a rising competition from the regular adult schools to 
harry it, it has fallen from its high estate, and though it still exerts a 
considerable pull—especially on the backwoods masses—it is certainly 
not the lusty fellow it was of yore. Save for the few correspondence 
divisions of the ordained higher learning, correspondence schools are 
frankly commercial. Hence they are not run primarily to improve 
civilization, but to yield a profit. In consequence a huge part of their 
receipts is diverted to the important business of courting new cus- 
tomers. The enrollment mortality of these schools, moreover, has always 
been high—in fact, but one of every ten of their aspirants, so it has 
been figured, ever manages to complete his courses. 

Like all business enterprise, whether high or low, the correspond- 
ence school has found itself belabored by predatory and ignoble com- 
petitors—often, even by quacks and frauds. In the vulgate they are 
commonly referred to as “diploma mills.” Teaching mainly the more 
fashionable and attractive disciplines, they specialize in short-story 
writing, charm and personality, motion-picture acting, commercial art, 
detective technique, psychology, astrology, and the New Thought. Most 
of these mail-order Heidelbergs advertise themselves heavily, and nearly 
all of them staff themselves with supercorrespondents who are thor- 
oughly versed in the salesman’s art. They are, of course, chartered by 
the states which harbor them and are found, most often, in the sub- 
Potomac Belt and across the Mississippi, though now and then they 
appear even in the wary city of New York. Of recent years a few have 
boldly baited their offerings with an assortment of diplomas and 
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degrees ranging from the Pr.P (Practical Psychologist) to the Ms.D. 
(Doctor of Metaphysics) and the U.T.D. (Doctor of Universal Truth) 
and similar high-toned gauds. Nearly all of them, moreover, confer 
the D.D.° 
Naturally, the more respectable correspondence schools, for all 
their mercenary purport, have kept themselves aloof from such de- 
baucheries and are, in truth, doing everything they can to end them. 
Some, emulating the doctors and the lawyers, have banded together 
and through their guild, the Home Study Council, have sought to 
bring a measure of order and professional decorum to their enterprise. 
The Depression and After. The Depression, as we have seen, 
played havoc with the nation’s education in general. Yet, oddly enough, 
in the acres of adult learning hard times fell on fertile soil. Not only was 
there an appreciable rise in the national appetite for such learning; 
there was also an impressive augmentation in the arrangements made 
to cope with it. The most important single step in this direction, as 
might be expected, was a grant from the national purse. Thanks to 
this, there rose up thousands of classes for more than a million and 
a half adults manned by more~than forty thousand unemployed 
teachers.® Gzi tease ar atria Beri: 
~ With the passing of the storm, the new interest, though born of 
emergency, nevertheless remained. In fact, during the ensuing years 
it made persistent headway, and in certain quarters it has even estab- 
lished itself in the regular educational program. The colleges, with 
their current communal ardor, are of course all for it, and some of the 
larger ones have already affirmed their confidence in the movement by 
establishing divisions of adult education with an extensive stock of non- 
credit courses from angling to contract bridge to astrophysics to the 
Russian novel. At the University of Chicago the Great Books have been 
Teaching by Mail, The Macmillan 


Company, New York, 1933; E. Wood- 
ward, Culture at a Price, American 


5. For an illuminating treatment of 
the subject see George A. Scott, 
“Shrines of Opportunity,” American 


Mercury, vol. 5, pp. 442 ff., August, 
1925; also J. V. D. Latimer, “Putting 
the Psyche to Work,” American Mer- 
cury, vol. 14, pp. 142 ff., June, 1928; and 
Adolphe E. Meyer, “Diploma Mills,” 
American Mercury, vol. 61, pp. 304 
ff., September, 1945. See also W. S. 
Bittner and H, F, Mallory, University 


Association for Adult Education, New 
York, 1940. 

6. According to the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education some 44,000 job- 
less school teachers were thus engaged. 
They ministered to around 1,725,000 
persons, 
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harnessed to adult education, and through branch sodalities in various 
parts of the land they are now reaching an ever-growing audience. 
With the help, moreover, of a slight subvention from the Carnegie 
Corporation the movement has been organized and at the moment it 
is examining the Republic’s requirements in this department. 

Workers’ Education—Antecedents. Like the church, and like busi- 
ness and industry, organized labor has a vast and important stake in 
American education. Its first manifestations, slight to be sure, occurred 
more than a century ago, when American workingmen lent a hand in 
the drive for the common school.’ Following Appomattox, their imme- 
diate concern was to better their wages and hours and generally 
improve the worker’s lot. The public elementary school still aroused 
their ardor, for in it they beheld not only the cradle of knowledge and 
public virtue, but also the necessary training ground where their young 
could prepare for eventual access to the skilled trades. As for the 
secondary and higher enclaves of learning, however, their confidence 
turned to doubt, and sometimes even to misgiving. For these, as we 
have seen, reserved themselves for those above the laboring multitude 
and were concerned mainly with the more glamorous arts and sciences. 
Manned, moreover, by the representatives of the middle and upper 
orders, they were not only wary of the aspirations of labor, but some- 
times antagonistic to them. 

Later in the century, and especially as the American Federation 
of Labor assumed _a tighter rein over its lieges, labor’s views on educa- 
tion_underwent_a_ substantial alteration. Thus, where formerly labor 
had opposed the expansion of education, it now encouraged it. To keep 
a child at his books was not only good for his enlightenment; palpably 
it could also delay, for a spell at least, his availability for steady em- 
ployment—which is to say, competing with his elders. Hence, labor 
now raised its voice in favor of lengthening the terms of ‘compulsory 
schooling. Today, although labor still harbors this motive, it is almost 
negligible—save, of course, when the plague of depression comes upon 
us. Does modern labor, for example, call for a vast expansion of the 
nation’s schooling? Does it hold that there should be freer access to 
learning on every plane, from the lowest to the highest? Then it does 
so not merely for the special boons this may confer upon the worker, 
but rather for what it will do to advance the commonweal. By the 

7. See p. 152. 
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same token, it has been urging the government to assume a fuller and 
more resolute educational role and, per corollary, to display a freer 
and more ample hand in the bestowal of Federal money. 

On the subject of vocational and industrial education, labor has 
manifested a fertile resourcefulness. Over the years, the promotion of 
the mechanic and industrial arts showed some increase in the schools,® 
but compared with the lusty forward push of industry it lagged sadly 
behind. To remedy this deplorable state of affairs, organized labor— 
with cautious assistance from business and educational interests—set 
out to publicize the great need for Federal support of a national pro- 
gram of vocational education. The result, after several years of toil, 
was the historic Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, which made provision for 
national grants for trade courses in the secondary schools, and which 
in the years ahead turned out to be but the first of a long line of related 


acts.® 


The idea of orienting the wage earner in the art and mystery of 
trade unionism is, of course, a recent revelation. Its provenance, how- 
ever, is not American but European. It first came into prominence in 
England, soon after Versailles, at_a_time when the _trade_unions ; and _ 
their political auxiliary, the the Labor Party, were. riding high in public 
esteem. As the tidings < of their maneuvers, and particularly their plans 
for promoting the British common man, reached American liberals and 
progressives, it was inevitable, no doubt, that soon or late they should 
yearn to let some of the new light into the Republic. Some sought it 
one way and some another; and among them, as so often in the Amer- 
ican past, some turned to education. As a result, the twenties saw the 


coming of the Workers’ Education Bureau, the Oe CED RD Col- 


lege, ~and the Bryn Mawr Summer School for Women Workers in 
Industry. 


“But the liberals’ hopes, alas, were dashed. True, the American 
Federation of Labor gave them its encouraging benediction. But lower 
down in the rank and file there was not much enthusiasm for the new 
ideas; on the contrary, there was an abundance of rather waspish 
mirth over the nonsense of “grand ideas.” Moreover, as Harding 
headed the land for Normalcy, and Coolidge took it to Prosperity, 
the boom psychology brought contentment to the worker, and with 
its advent union rosters began to shrink. Like the bankers and the 
8. See p. 415. g. See p. 416. 
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brokers, the workingmen were enjoying their millennium, and they 
were in no mood to challenge its wonders. And thus, by 1925, the 
president of the Workers’ Education Bureau was lamenting that in 
America there was no burning desire for long-range programs of social 
and economic reform, and certainly none whatsoever for workers’ 
education. ~ 

This, of course, was before the collapse of the stock market. Under 
the gray gloom of the ensuing Depression, however, the union’s sickly 
rosters began to perk up, and presently organized labor was reporting 
itself in improving health. The Roosevelt regime, of course, was pro- 
pitious to it; in fact, under the New Deal it dispatched its gladiators 
into the workingman’s arena, offering any of their unions a program 
of free education. For all the benignity of government, however, work- 
ers’ education advanced but slowly. Nevertheless, the fact remains that 
it was an advance, and though it was slow, it was also steady. 

Adult and Workers’ Education. In its American beginnings, work- 
ers’ education was carried on within the ambit of general adult educa- 
tion. But today that relationship has all but evaporated. Thus, where 
the latter reaches over a wide cultural expanse and addresses itself 
to every adult in the land regardless of whether he labors for his bread 
as a worker or not, the former directs itself specifically at the worker, 
and preeminently at the organized worker. Its endeavor, says Theodore 
Brameld, a professor and one of its outspoken advocates, is “to help 
the worker to find his location on the scale of our socio-economic set- 
up... . ”*° It is, he goes on, “to enable him to be a better wage- 
earner and this means to make him a union member and ever a better 
union member.’’** Hence, its chief concern is with the problems of the 
brother in the union, whether he occupies himself in the mill or 
whether he toils behind a desk or counter. It is, says Brameld, “first 
and last of, by, and for the members of trade unions, whether these 
workers are workers in factories who wear overalls or white-collared 
workers.’’** As such it is obviously something special, and thus not the 
same as general adult education. 


10. Theodore Brameld (ed.), Work- 11. Ibid. 
ers’ Education in the United States, 12. Theodore Brameld, ‘Workers’ 
Fifth Yearbook, John Dewey Society, Education in America,” Educational 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1941, Administration and Supervision, vol. 


Dey 30, pp. 129 ff., March, 1947. 
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Some Aspects of Workers’ Education. Since the thirties, workers’ 
education has appeared in various guises. Its programs have been spon- 
sored sometimes by government, sometimes by unions, and sometimes 
by schools. It still attracts the hopes of liberals who, in one way or 
other, aspire to hitch it to the movement for a Better World. But their 
immediate influence, now as heretofore, has been slight, and since it 
has confined itself largely to academicians it remains somewhat suspect 
among workingmen. Like the rest of the American learning, more- 
over, the education of the American worker has been displaying itself 
of late in social, cultural, and recreational finery, in the hope of attain- 
ing a closer and more amicable bond between the worker and his 
union. As for education in the somewhat narrower sense, it has applied 
itself diligently to its expert presentation. To this end it has sought the 
counsel of professors of education and has even accepted a good many 
of their recommendations. The stock of subjects for workers’ education 
is necessarily small, though the subjects are certainly not light. The 
theory it favors is confined to a consideration of the labor movement, 
its history, sociology, economics, and public works. Far more ponder- 
able are its grapplings with the problems that harass the laboring world 
—such, for example, as those involved in the relations between labor 
and management, the nature of their contracts, labor’s political role, 
machine change, speed-ups, time-and-motion studies, down to such 
everyday affairs as collective bargaining, running a union meeting, 
and conducting a strike. 

Government-sponsored Programs. The government’s chief_contri- 
bution to labor education falls, as has been said, into the New Deal 
heyday. As such, some of its main undertaking, as for example the 
Workers’ Educational Project, was ammunition in the war on unem- 
ployment. It was, nevertheless, a massive venture and was found wher- 
ever the Depression was bad, which is to say almost everywhere in the 
Republic. In its prime it serviced over two thousand worker groups. As 
the Depression began to ease and Congress cut down its aid, the Work- 

ers’ Educational Program was converted into the Workers’ Service Pro- 


classes, Phair, a discussion groups for workers, besides confer- 
ences, forums, radio work, motion pictures, and special exhibits. In 
addition it offered counsel in health, housing, and employment. 
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Union Programs. Among unions the most impressive educational 
enterprise of all, no doubt, is that of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union—the ILGWU. With a “yearly bud; budget of over half a 
million dollars to uphold it, it has conducted a variety of educational 
enterprises both in the United States and in Canada. And with Mark 
Starr to promote and safeguard its interests, it has succeeded in attain- 
ing a worthy fame. Indeed, if it were not for its proletarian preoccu- 
pations and the total absence of any Christian endeavor, its cultural 
work might readily be taken for that of a major YMCA. Not only does 
it offer a large number of courses, which run from such generally 
useful subjects as English, citizenship, public speaking, current events, 
and parliamentary law to all the special arcana of organized labor; it 
also splurges in a variety of gladsome doings, including excursions, 
dances, musicals, and play acting. ‘The accommodations for its athletes 
are, in labor circles, without a peer and comprise practically everything 
known to the recreational science, from the common gymnasium with 
its ropes and bags and bars to the more advanced mysteries of bowling, 
swimming, soccer, baseball, basketball, and yet more. Like the orthodox 
establishments of learning, moreover, those of the Garment Workers 
operate in summer, though under a somewhat lighter draft. To this 
end the union has on occasion allied itself with representative labor 
colleges such as the late and lamented Brookwood Labor College and 
the Wisconsin Summer School for Workers. Like the professional mas- 
ters of f pedagogy, the u union’s schoolmen hold that sound education 
must be fun as well as ideas; at bottom, however, their purpose is 
gravely practical. In fact, any brother aspiring to a paid elective office 
in the ILGWU must first prove his worth by completing a course of 
special training. And every member, does he eye an elective job or not, 
is expected to be thoroughly versed in the union’s history and functions. 

Somewhat similar, though less comprehensive, is the cultural work 
of several other unions. The Amalgamated Clothing Workers, for 
example, have a Department of Cultural Activities, charged with pro- 
moting the education of its brethren. For those unable to attend its 
seminaries, it has inaugurated a series of correspondence courses. The 
United Automobile Workers, which at the present moment is the big- 
gest union in America (perhaps in the world), has entrusted its educa- 
tional efforts to a corps of full-time experts who are not only cognizant 
of the automobile workers’ special yearnings, but who, for the most 
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part, prepared themselves for pedagogy in a representative school of 
education. In Detroit, where the automobile workers reach their high- 
est number, one finds a flourishing training school. Like the clothing 
craftsman, the UAW runs a first-rate correspondence school. ‘Together, 


moreover, with the American Federation of Hosiery Workers, it has 


gone into motion-picture making. Its subjects are not, of course, the 
ones esteemed by Hollywood. Yet despite this handicap, one of its 
productions, United Action, a documentary pourayel of one of its 
historic strikes, has s brought it a high critical acclaim.** 

Schools for Workers. Even before organized labor trod the paths 
of pedagogy, schools dedicated to the workingman had come to being. 
There was, for example, Avalon College, founded in 1894 in Trenton, 
Missouri. Breadwinner’s College, created four years later, ornamented 
New York for a brief interval. Shortly after, and in the same great 
city, the Rand School of the Social Sciences, with special inducements 
to the proletariat, was founded by the Socialists. There followed pres- 
ently a college for the Finnish Workers of Duluth, Minnesota, a Trade 
Union College in Boston, and a Labor College in Seattle. But all these 
were small and primitive, full of dreary doctrine and moralistic zeal, 
and in’ the “history of education they represent nothing of enduring 
worth. 

The first of any significance was the celebrated Brookwood _Labor 
College. Founded in 1921 at Katonah, New York, then two hours from 


Manhattan, Brookwood undertook to train its interns, male and female, 


in the essentials of labor learning. 


13. There are, of course, many 
other unions engaged in some form of 
educational work—in fact, the list is 
long. Among them one Sods unions 
representing hatters and _ millinery 
workers, oil workers, miners, electrical 
and radio workers, rubber workers, 
machinists, teachers, architects, alumi- 
num workers, steel workers, fur work- 
ers, textile workers, office workers, 
professional workers, technicians, engi- 
neers and chemists, mariners, uphol- 
sterers, shipbuilders, flat-glass workers, 
railroad clerks, state, county, munici- 
pal, and Federal workers, and yet 
more. On the plausible assumption 


Its spotlight, as usual, fell on the 


that farmers are workers, the Farmers’ 
Union has evolved a special program 
for its members, including such fea- 
tures as summer camps and winter in- 
stitutes to train junior and adult lead- 
ers; courses to teach farmers how to 
organize and run their local unions 
and cooperatives; one-week training 
schools for officers; and schools to 
train cooperative managers. Very use- 
ful in this connection is Samuel J. 
McLaughlin, “The Educational Poli- 
cies and Activities of the American 
Federation of Labor during the Pres- 
ent Century,’ unpublished doctoral 
thesis, New York University, 1936. 
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social sciences, and to its pioneering, very likely, the current labor 
school owes much of its present subject matter. For a while the College 
bore the imprimatur of the AFL, but in 1929, sniffing some heresies 
in the Brookwood teachings, the Federation withdrew its support. 
Though liberals rushed their full rhetoric to its defense, the school now 
entered on melancholy times. By 1937, overburdened by its difficulties, 
it lowered its blinds forever. Its sixteen years had been a perpetual 
battle for survival. Yet, for all its woes, it rendered a historic service to 
the cause of workers’ education. Some five hundred persons passed 
through its classrooms—a handful, to be sure. But of this number one 
after another rose to an important place in social and labor circles. 

The same year which saw the coming of Brookwood saw the advent 
of the Bryn Mawr Summer School for Women Workers in Industry. 
Though its enrollment was confined to a hundred selected students, 
they emanated from all over the States, and all of them were armed 
with scholarships. Save for an occasional waitress or telephone operator, 
they were all factory hands. Even so, the school was not truly a labor 
school; it was, in fact, committed to no particular doctrine. Its em- 
phasis, such as it was, was on the liberal learning and on the develop- 
ment of clear and honest thinking. Hence one searches its offerings in 
vain for the usual union specialties on strategy, strikes, and how to run 
a meeting. Instead one encounters courses in composition, economics, 
and hygiene—all required—besides a choice among science, psychol- 
ogy, and letters. ; 

Historically, the school was the first to open its doors to the female 
industrial worker now in our midst. Its experimentalizing, both social 
and pedagogical, brought it a deserved attention. The fact that it 
approached its task in the spirit of the laboratory, and that it proposed 
no nostrums to rescue the world from a dreadful end—this has been 
pretty well forgotten. In its day, however, the school was highly 
esteemed and even imitated. But its success was largely of an academic 
and professional sort. Like Brookwood, it was forever harassed by a 
want of capital. In 1939 it was overhauled and began work afresh as 
the Hudson Shore Labor School with new premises at West Park, New 
York. But the work of its life was behind it, and soon after it expired. 

It is perhaps symptomatic of the change which is going on in 
America that one of the outstanding workers’ schools should find itself 
south of the Potomac—namely, the Highlander Folk School. Estab- 
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lished in the Tennessee_mountains in 1932, it has given training to 
thousands of the working classes, whether in residence or not. More- 
over, it has accepted all comers, regardless of their god, their shade of 
skin, or even their place of origin. Unlike the great generality of schools, 
Highlander is a cooperative endeavor, and while it may seem a scandal 
and a risk, its affairs are actually managed by faculty hand. The school 
takes much pride in the fact that it is not affiliated with any special 
group or brotherhood. Yet, unlike Bryn Mawr, it has always been a 
frank pusher for the cause of organized labor. The essence of its 
reason for being, in fact, is—to cite its own words—‘‘the strengthening 
of the unions through education.” Its courses consequently have been 
heavily colored by the practical and realistic outlook one usually finds 
in the typical union school. It is not to be forgotten, however, that 
Highlander is compounded of more than labor metal—that it is, in- 
deed, a communal enterprise of a very superior order. Its activity, thus, 
has extended to every department of daily life, even to the arts. In folk 
music its level of accomplishment has been especially high and has 
brought it hearty praise. “It is,’ said John Dewey, “one of the most 
important social educational projects in America.’ 

State and Locally Supported Programs. Though the education of 
the worker has improved, gains have come slowly, and they have been 
obtained largely by the effort of labor-itself. Outside its own circles— 
save for an exception here and there—workers’ education has not 
established itself in the general practice. This, of course, has sorrowed 
many of its partisans, though it should scarcely have been a cause for 
amazement. The plain fact is that, from their inception onward, the 
boards which run our schools have been manned by the protagonists 
not of labor, but of business and the professions, which is to say by a 
class of men whose common stock of social and economic ideas is 
decorously conservative. Thus, in the past, when the ideas of trade 
unionism gained entrance in the public school, they did so not boldly 
through the main gate, but discreetly through the side door of the social 
sciences. Of late, however, there have been some slight hints of a 


14. For a fuller analysis of High- 1949, pp. 96 ff. For a rather inter- 
lander’s cultural effort see Adolphe E. esting summary of union education in 
Meyer, The Development of Educa- the South see Mary Lawrence, Educa- 
tion in the Twentieth Century, Pren- tion Unlimited, Highlander Folk 
tice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N.J., School, April, 1945. 
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change. Not only has the labor movement itself gained in size and 
strength; it has also advanced i in public favor and, hence, in politics. 
What the effects of this will be upon the public learning the historian 
must leave to soothsayers. But the way the stream is flowing, it may well 
be that on some not too remote tomorrow the representatives of labor 
will sit down side by side with the jurists, the bankers, and the suc- 
cessful hardware dealers and cement makers who now guard the 
interests of the public school. Here and there this alteration in values 
is already manifest. In fact, in Minneapolis, at the request of the unions, 
the history of the labor movement and the story of the worker’s part 
in the advancement of the common welfare have been introduced into 
the junior and senior high schools. 

As a matter of history, however, Wisconsin was the first state to 
allocate public money for workers’ education when, in 1924, it granted 
a_ slight subsidy to its university’s School for Workers.® The school 
began as a modest summer affair, but by and by, through arrangement 
with the unions, it was running a winter institute. And in 1937 it was 
given further importance with the inauguration of a program of exten- 
sion courses, with the grant of public money to carry them on. 
Like most of the American establishments of public higher learning, 
however, Wisconisn has been distressed at intervals by the vagaries of 
politics. Keeping the project on an even keel has thus at times been 
immensely difficult. Soon after the advent of the extension program— 
to give a single instance—a hostile state administration cut down 
appropriations for workers’ education. Even so, the School for Workers, 
though hard put upon, managed to survive. Continued by the univer- 
sity, it even succeeded in running its affairs on a self-sustaining basis. 

Since Wisconsin’s initial effort there have been a number of others, 
all weighted, however, with considerable caution. In 1938, for example, 
Virginia appropriated $1,500 to support a course in public speaking 
and one in labor history to be conducted by its university’s extension 
division. More recently Cornell, a private enterprise, opened its class- 
rooms to labor-management conferences, hoping thereby to allow some 
light into their mutual problems. Goddard College, in the lovely aloof- 
ness of Vermont, has declared itself for a somewhat similar venture. 


15. Earlier, in 1921, California es- of organized labor and the state uni- 
sayed to develop a program of work- versity. Unluckily, the scheme never 
ers’ education under the allied efforts got beyond the planning stage. 
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And not so long ago the mother of all our higher learning, Harvard, 
began an experimental course for a select group of labor leaders. ‘Their 
expenses, interestingly enough, were borne jointly by the unions and 
the university. In addition a number of higher schools have appeared 
upon the field. 

Yet, were their number doubled, or even tripled or quadrupled, 
it would still be small. Though the overwhelming part of the American 
public is employed as workers, and a great portion of it carries union 
cards, the plain fact is the American higher learning has done very 
little about it. Many of its leading representatives, it is true, have long 
since voiced the great need for a full-time scientific approach to the 
subject, on the highest academic plane, and have even publicly gone 
permitted itself to make an adil ee effort to deal Ae workers’ educa- 
tion in the same deliberate and masterful manner that it employs in, 
say, law, engineering, banking, salesmanship, or insurance. 


Chapter 19. Intercultural and 


International Education 


hen the Marquis de Condorcet enunciated the doctrine of the 
possibility of endless human progress and, following him, Pestalozzi 


ia 


stood up for the idea that only through education can there be an 


amelioration of social evils, the two men, as we know now, conceived 
much 0 of the essential theory which h underlies American public edu “educa- 
tion. Risen from a democratic liberalism, the public school, for all the 
perennial attacks upon it, and for all its occasional bungling, has found 
its ways into the affections of the American people. 

With the proliferation of American democracy in the latter nine- 
teenth century the influence of the public school, as we have seen, 
began to spread in ever-widening circles so that few of us today are 
not affected in one way or other by its endeavors. Moreover, with the 
spread of an indigenous pedagogy under the leadership first of Parker 
and then of Dewey, its aims and scope have been steadily altered and, 
in the end, greatly enriched. Today, as everyone knows, it no longer 
limits itself to teaching the fundamentals—whatever they happen at 
the moment to be—but more and more it undertakes to use its influence 
in easing, and even ending, social conflicts. The result has been not only 
that the work of the school has acquired a greater social consequence, 
but as the object of its concern revealed itself more clearly, it has 
engaged in tasks and missions of a social kind which earlier were 
scarcely even dreamed of. There have been several such developments, 
but two of them—intercultural and international education—stand 
somewhat above the rest and of late have gained a sizable audience. 

Intercultural education, though new in its current manifestation, 
appeared earlier in simpler forms. Indeed, whenever pedagogy at- 
tempted to cultivate tolerance and better human relations, it was 
engaged, at bottom, in intercultural education. Now and then when 
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such efforts were given some modest organization they fell generally 
under such headings as the Race Question, Minority Problems, Inter- 
national Understanding, and similar appropriate titles. From such 
simple beginnings, intercultural education has developed into a move- 
ment of no slight significance. Like all such special developments, 
moreover, it has generated a following all its own, and, like the others 
again, it has the support of a variety of special organizations, both 
national and local. 

The Growth of Intercultural Tension. Though the United States 
esteems itself as a land of tolerance and brotherly love, there is, as 
everybody knows, a difference between the preachment and the prac- 
tice. Indeed, even before the Republic was born, religious and social 
discrimination were already stalking the land. The first Americans, 
as described earlier, put their confidence in a social scheme which not 
only separated the higher and the lower orders, but which discreetly 
marked off the former as a plainly superior and hence a privileged lot. 
Even the saintly Puritans, notwithstanding the Thanksgiving fabulists 
to the contrary, turned their back on tolerance. They chased out Roger 
Williams and Anne Hutchinson, and when a handful of Quakers 
penetrated into their Zion they were set upon with sticks and tar, 
and some of them, alas, even with the noose. Subsequently, as the 
Republic grew in size and power, and the tide of immigration began 
to rise in earnest, prejudices appeared not only against those in a re- 
ligious minority, and especially, of course, against the Catholics, but 
also against the various nationalities. And as the fetters of slavery were 
tightened upon the Negro the spring of tolerance became further pol- 
luted with racial and economic fears and passions. But there was then 
at least an escape hatch—at any rate for the whites—and when dis- 
crimination weighed too heavily, the burdened could clear out for the 
freer lands to the west. Today the frontier is only a memory, and those 
who find themselves hard beset have no such handy exit. Therefore 
there is a need for grave and judicious study of this problem and for 
the spread of knowledge on the subject to help effect a remedy.’ 
Problems in the Public Schools, 


Intercultural and International Education 


1. For the more or less general 


manifestations of intercultural educa- 
tion see S. G. Cole and W. E. Vick- 
ery, Intercultural Education in Ameri- 
can Schools, Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1943; T. Brameld, Minority 


Harper & Brothers, New York, 1946; 
W. H. Kilpatrick and W. Van Til, 
Intercultural Attitudes in the Making, 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1947. 
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Some Current Cultural Difficulties. Currently the most_significant 
intercultural troubles, of course, arise from the divergent cultures of 
the whites and blacks. The effects are primarily felt in the South, but 
to some extent in other parts of the land as well. ‘There, too, Negroes 
are not always welcome in hotels and restaurants and other public 
places; not every employer will hire them; and certain hospitals have 
refused them assistance of any kind. In great towns like New York, the 
pressure from the whites has crowded the Negroes into segregated 
habitation which—in the past at any rate—has given rise to segregated 
Negro schools. Religious organizations have also practiced segregation. 

Although not as important or prominent, conflicts arising from the 
presence of the Jew in the community also exist and are thought by 
some to be increasing. The Catholic, too, has sometimes been unwel- 
come, especially in the sub-Potomac belt and among the lower ranks 
of Protestantism. In the cities and their nearby suburbs, however, where 
he has installed himself in sufficient force, and where his economic 
potency has run somewhat to his favor, he has been accepted without 
much trouble. 

But whether it be Negro, Jew, or Catholic, the common foe behind 
the scene is very often the struggle for food and dollars. Before the 
advent of Hitler and his epoch, save for Jews fleeing from the Czar, 
the majority of our immigrants came to better their economic status. 
The unparalleled increase of their number toward the end of the nine- 
tenth century, and the attendant competition with the native for jobs, 
bred doubts, suspicions, and, per an inevitable corollary, hostility. 
Meanwhile, with the greater use of agricultural machinery and the 
resultant need for fewer and fewer hired hands, Southern Negroes 
tended to seek opportunities in industry. Here, despite the fact that their 
access was limited, they began to reveal an unexpected industrial com- 
petence, and presently the threat of their competition disturbed rival 
whites. Again there were antagonisms, cea riots’ ane IGeaauaea 
some degree the Second World War, with its colossal need for man- 
power, eased the position of the Negro and won him, in the end, 
token he has improved his status through the enterprise of some of the 
labor unions. Not only is he joining these in greater number, but they 


are increasingly putting the force of their collective bargaining power 
behind him. 
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However, all in all such changes as these have come slowly and, 
excellent though they are, are insufficient to the ultimate intercultural 
purpose, which is nothing less than the uprooting of the hatreds and 
suspicions that spring from ignorance. 

Agencies for the Promotion of Better Intercultural Relationships. 
Though the need for improving intercultural relations seems clear 
enough, only a handful of the sovereign states have thus far done much 
about it, at least officially.” It has been left to local hands, to school- 
men on both the higher and lower planes, and to organizations not 
engaged primarily in education but dedicated to the protection and 
advancement of human rights, to promote better relations. The 
tional Civil Liberties Union, the National Jewish Committee, ih 
PietowaleAeociation. forthe Advancement of Colored People, and 
several other organizations of a similar kind have been active in this 
work.* In addition one finds a number of national agencies and state 
and local groups, supported privately and concerned in some way or 
other with effecting an amelioration in human relations. Of late, more- 


over, several public agencies, such as the Fair Employment Practices 
Commission, have pee ut to work, while in a number of munici- 
local problems. 

The Bureau for Intercultural Education. Education’s first venture 


into the intercultural realm came in 1934 when the Service Bureau 
for Intercultural Education was organized. Since then the word 
Tscivice” Las GSS pEaET Tom the bureau's shingle though not, of 
course, from its labors. The work of Rachel Davis-Dubois_(an early 
trailblazer), the Bureau of Intercultural Education represents the con- 
summation i her effort to introduce the young at school to the varied 
Bureau, to instance its own words on the matter, aspired “to organize 
some of the schools’ activities around this major social problem.” It 


sought to provide “first-hand contact for teachers a ils with fine 
representative personalities of America’s culture groups.” This it un- 


2. See J. E. Warren, “Intergroup fairly large and a compilation of the 
Education through State Departments names of some of the older and lead- 
of Education,” Harvard Educational ing ones may be found in C. S. John- 
Review, vol. 15, pp. 11 ff., 1945. son, Directory of Agencies in Race 

3. The number of such groups is Relations, Rosenwald Fund, 1945. 
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dertook through its ‘‘collections of source books, posters and art 

materials,” through the publication of ‘‘a series of books on the partici- 
| OLY TRAE ieee pr 

pation ation of various culture groups in American life,” and, finally, through 


a 


the arrangement oa: courses for te teachers in Education in Human 


Relations.”* ‘Three years after its advent the bureau joined forces with 
the Progressive Education Association in a Commission of Intercul- 
tural Education. Although its scope was now more limited, its primary 
concern was still along the same general line, which is to say, to intro- 
duce the young to “the cultural heritage of our various ethnic groups,” 
and thereby to encourage “the growth of a richer American culture.” 
Thus it hoped “to insure the continuance of our democratic principles 
by developing appreciation of the unique contributions of each national 


and racial group to our common life,” and also “to lessen individual 
. sar . . ° ER ae 
maladjustments which are a reflection of the increasing tensions and 


conflicts between groups.” 
Ip 1939 the Bureau widened the field of its operations, and during 


the next few years it maintained a consultant service with a dozen 


school systems in the vicinit . To extend its influence 
through the nation, it has developed a correspondence service; it has 
run institutes in some of the bigger cities; and it has hobnobbed with 
the higher learning, where it has given its aid and counsel to workshops 
and professional seminars grappling with intercultural problems, and 


where, moreover, it has sou ht to instigate a program of professional 


training for the potential leaders the movement so badly needs.’ Fi- 
nally, it has aired its views in print, both in books by its members and 


in lesser monographs in its official gazette, the Intercultural Education 
News. 


A decade after its establishment, the Bureau _essayed_an examina- 


tion of the whole intercultural enterprise. To this end it employed the 


services of an aggregation of anthropological, sociological, psycholog- 


ical, and other experts. In the end it found that although several hun- 


dred bodies were exercising themselves in some way in intercultural 
affairs, yet the net result of all their effort was on the whole slight. As 


.—_—_ 


4. Annual Report 1934-35, Service 
Bureau for Education in Human Re- 
lations, Report of the Committee for 
Evaluation to the General Education 
Board, 1939. 

5. Among some of the colleges and 


universities to blaze the intercultural 
trail through such workshops and 
seminars are Goddard, Columbia, 
Stanford, Minnesota, Ohio State, and 
New York, 
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for the work carried on in the nation’s schools, unhappily “even the 


most interested school administrators had onl ered and in some 


cases confused ideas as to what could be done.’”® 

To get some firsthand knowledge of such matters, especially on 
the nature of prejudice, its pathology and the hoped-for therapy, ex- 
perimental centers were established in a half dozen cities from the East 
to the Middle West.’ In one of them, Philadelphia, research confined 
itself to the kindergarten and to the first two grades of a handful of 
schools, but elsewhere it was city-wide. Such matters as tensions, the 
communal milieu and its relationship to the school, curricula, school 
organizations, and techniques and practices were put under the glass. 
The general idea, apparently, was “to help local personnel in findin 
resources in dealing with their problems.’’® 

The National Conference of Christians and Jews. Somewhat akin 
to the Bureau’s intercultural labors are those of the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, which came into being if eae improve 
relationships among the div religious groups. Like the Bureau, the 
conference has put its researchers to work in various cities, where 
through its Intergroup Project in Cooperating Schools they have grap- 
pled with the familiar intercultural antagonisms that roil “communi- 
ties with heterogeneous racial, religious or ethnic populations. ... ” 

The College Study in Intergroup Relations. Supported out of the 
pocket of the National Conference, and backed pedagogically by the 
Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education, some of the nation’s 
foremost educational groups were allied in the College Study in Inter- 
group Relations.® Conceived in 1944, it enlisted_a score of selected 
teachers’ colleges scattered over the land, with the aim of improving 


6. For this material the author is 
indebted to the bureau’s Report to the 
Board, 1947. 

7. The six cities were Detroit, Gary, 
Kalamazoo, Battle Creek, East Chi- 
cago, and Philadelphia. 

8. Ibid., p. 9. 

g. The participants in the study 
comprised Marshall College (W.Va.), 
Springfield College (Mass.), State 
College (N.Y.), State College (N.J.), 
University of Pittsburgh, West Vir- 
ginia State, Central Michigan College 


of Education, Ohio State University, 
Roosevelt College (Ill.), State Teach- 
ers (Moorhead, Minn.), State Teach- 
ers College (Milwaukee, Wis.), Lynch- 
burg College (Va.), Southwest Texas 
State Teachers College, Talladega 
College, Arizona State College, Colo- 
rado State Teachers College, San 
Francisco State College, University of 
Denver, State Teachers College (Eau 
Claire, Wis.), Wayne University (De- 
troit). 
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the education of the student teachers along intercultural lines. Alto- 
gether, the study concerned itself with over a hundred assorted projects, 
including research on ordinary adults, besides school children and col- 
lege students. Some of the participating colleges concentrated on find- 
ing better ways of teaching race relationships. Others put their main 
emphasis on the cugriculum, seeking through surveys and other current 
scientific approaches to appraise it and give it an intercultural content. 
The eee study, however, voiced its preference for “action research” 
over “mere fact finding.” Knowledge, it submitted, “is a way of effect- 
ing changes in behaviors.” But so also, it added, is experience. What it 
commended especially was research which would lead to “the greatest 
insight on how to educate for the kind « of life every democratic person 
so earnestly wants for every child.”’*® 

The Springfield Plan. Though bureaus, conferences, college studies, 
and similar enterprises have dominated the scene, gallant efforts of an 
intercultural character have been reported in communities scattered 
throughout the nation. These, moreover, have been sighted not only 
in the large cities, where one would naturally expect to find them, but 
also in a number of lesser hamlets. 

The first, and the most publicized, was the plan adopted in 1940 
by Springfield, Massachusetts. Behind this historic venture is the 
purpose of introducing the Springfield young to American democracy, 
to get them to understand “how it works and sometimes how it does 
not work.” But this introduction is effected not through the homilies 
found in the usual schoolbooks, but through the child’s daily life among 
his fellows. ‘Tolerance, to take just one example, is learned “without 
ever hearing the word, by accepting as a matter of course all children 
as comrades in work and play.’** By the same token children of dif- 
ferent ethnic groups display samples of their peoples’ art, warble their 
different folk songs, and dance their ancestral dances—in short, they 
carry on their illuminating endeavor together in their play and in their 


10. For much of this material the 
author is indebted to the mimeo- 
graphed bulletins of the College Study 
on Intergroup Relations. See also 
Improving Intergroup Relations in 
School and Community Life, a report 
on a study conducted by The North 
Central Association of Secondary 


Schools and Colleges and issued in 
1946. 

11. See C. I. Chatto, “The Spring- 
field Program for Democratic Citizen- 
ship,” Intercultural Education News, 
vol. 6, p. 1, 1946. 

12. Ibid. 
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work “without regard to the color of the skin or what church they 
may attend.” 

In the secondary school, where intercultural toxins begin to fever 
with a greater heat various student organizations have been harnessed 
one way or other to the program. In addition, the work of the class- 
room itself is now directed more intensively toward intercultural ends. 
In English, in the social sciences, and even in the natural ones, data, 
for example, are unearthed about the contribution of the alien to Amer- 
ican civilization, the facts, real and imaginary, about the races of man, 
the role of public opinion, propaganda, prejudice, and so on. A feature 
of the final year has been the High School Town Meeting which, true 
to its name, is a discussion program seeking to give boys and girls ‘“‘an 
opportunity to practice the processes of democratic group thinking and 
to apply the principles of democracy to actual situations.” The inter- 
cultural movement reaches even into the night, into the evening schools 
and the adult education program. In fact, it has even made its way into 
the schools’ placement bureaus, which have been entrusted with com- 
bating employers’ prejudices against certain races, religions, and nation- 
alities—a colossal undertaking but one which is meeting with a capital 
SUCCESS. 

The movement for intercultural education, as has already been 
hinted, has barely begun. Whether, like so many before it, it will have 
begun in hope only to end in despair, or whether, like others, it will 
take a permanent place in the American school, has yet to be seen. Its 
existence, though so far brief, has certainly been distinguished. It has 
been commended not only by professionals high in their spheres, but 
also by a growing circle of lay prominenti. Yet, for all the awakened 
interest, the experimentalizing, and the fine pedagogical passion, the 
movement is still struggling to get ahead. There is, as one of its votaries 
lately sorrowed, “a dearth of trained leadership and there still are 
enormous areas needing further research.” It is to such purpose that 
New York University’s School of Education dedicated its Center for 


Human Relations Studies in 1947. 
International Education—Historical Background. Unlike the inter- 


cultural endeavors, the idea of putting education to work for the fur- 
therance of international amity is very old.** One sights it at least six 


13. The leading work on the subject Bureau International d’Education, Ge- 
is P. Rossello, Les Précurseurs du neva, 1943. An abridged translation 
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centuries ago when a certain Pierre Dubois recommended the estab- 
lishment of international schools which, he believed, might be 
supported from the money saved through the ending of war—a millen- 
nium which, unluckily, he failed to tell us how to bring about. Some 
centuries later the immortal Comenius put his sagacity behind a pro- 
posed Pansophic College where the world’s greatest brains were to 
work for universal and everlasting peace. Then, in the early nineteenth 


century, a Frenchman, Marc-Antoine Julien, called for the creation 
of a body of savants to collect and disperse information about European 


education, not only to improve schooling everywhere, but also to for- 
ward international understanding. In the years that followed several 
other metaphysicians permitted themselves similar visions, but all of 
them were soon forgotten. 

The first American to be heard from was Fannie Fern Andrews. 
A highly talented woman, with a Doctor’s degree from Harvard, she 
was a student of international law and a connoisseur of international 
education. She must have been gifted also as a rhetorician—at any rate 
she was sufficiently persuasive to induce the State Department, in 1912, 
to > negotiate for an international conclave at The Hague. Unfortu- 


nately, before the meeting could be held Mars was in the citadel, and 
the First World War was under way. 

The Commission on Intellectual Cooperation. All the while, how- 
ever, the idea persisted, and so did the indefatigable Dr. Andrews. 
Following Versailles she undertook to embody its essence in the League 


of Nations in the guise of a permanent bureau of international educa- 
Sam bat devin the ides Bed hard aledsine Resale ee 
its way into a Commission of Intellectual Cooperation, the CIC. 
cent of practical politics, the Commission essayed (1) to_plan and 
organize meetings to effect a measure of cooperation among the world’s 

sniversites, Mbraries, museums, and other educational Bodies; (a) to 
study what schools were up to in familiarizing children with the League 
and its work; (3) to search textbooks with the aim of eliminating, or 


has been made available by Marie Yearbook of the John Dewey Society, 
Butts. For current aspects of the sub- Harper & Brothers, New York, 1951. 
ject see C. O. Arndt and S. Everett 14. Its rosters include the names of 
(eds.), Education for a World Society: such notables as Madame Curie, Henri 
Promising Practices Today, Eleventh Bergson, and Gilbert Murray. 
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at least modifying, any overnationalistic Dassages ; ( 4) to examine the 

employment in advancing international cooperation. But as the twen- 

ties slipped into the thirties such idealism obviously ran counter to the 

prevalent nationalism and the hopes of its leading practitioners; hence 

the Commission, suspect and derided at every turn, got precisely 
nowhere. 

The International Bureau of Education. With the League sliding 
rapidly downhill, and apparently unwilling to consider international 
education, a group of educators, resident in Geneva, formed the Inter- 
national Bureau of of Education. The Bureau, starting out in 1925 as a 
modest private affair, advanced steadily in importance and renown, 


and in 1929 it was converted into an intergovernmental organization, 
controlled by its member nations and even partially financed out of 


their treasuries. The Bureau functioned as an international education 
clearinghouse. It arranged for international conferences; published 
studies in comparative education; issued a yearbook and a quarterly 
bulletin; and built up an international educational lib library. Unfortu- 
nately, 5 Bureau’s membership was neither large nor impressive. 
Neither the United States nor Great Britain was on its register, though 
both of them gave it an occasional encouraging nod. Even so, however, 
historically the Bureau was not only the first alliance of its kind, but 
it was the first one also to produce something more than glittering 
fatuities in the furtherance of the campaign for international education. 

The Division of Cultural Relations. Meanwhile, some of the big 
powers, notably the United States, Great Britain, France, and Ger- 


many, introduced a “‘cultural relations program.” ‘The last of these to 


take the step, the United States created the Division of Cultural Rela- 
tions in 1939 as an integral part of the Dep part of the Department artment of State. It gravely 
urged that (1) international cultural relations should be reciprocal; 
(2) they should serve mankind; and (3) they y “should involve the 
direct participation of the_people and institutions concerned. > Such 
at least was the declared purpose; the practice, unhappily, fell far 
short of this. The fact is that governments found it vastly easier to head- 
line the marvels of their own culture than to give honest and sober 
consideration to the cultures of other lands. Hence, the programs which 
got under way, taking one with another, were commonly little more 
than ventures in national self-promotion. 
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Regional Collaboration. Somewhat closer to the ideal of interna- 


tional cooperation were the ‘results which issued from an_inter- 
i cae pe NTN NL eedbetes see Peck sse me ben cae ee 

American understanding entered into in 1936 at Buenos Aires. Besides 

facilitating the e exchan e of students a ers, the cultural entente 


between the United States and its Latin-American neighbors has 
brought forth a number of other things, as witness: 


Assistance in translating into Spanish and Portuguese books pub- 


Jished in the United States; and in translating works in those tongues 
into English 

Translation by the Department of State of suitable governmental 
publications and their distribution through diplomatic and consular 
channels 

Preparation of materials for teaching inter-American subjects in 
thousands of schools 

Facilitating the exchange of art exhibits and the distribution of art 
publications Oak 

Developing a program for the exchange_of music _ 

Arrangement of exhibits of educational films, reaching an audience 
of more than two million head every month in more than forty 
countries 

The development and distribution of radio programs to further the 
program of cultural interrelationships tit 

Assistance to libraries 

Assistance tc to schools sponsored by American citizens resident in 
Latin America 

The maintenance by the Department of State of cultural centers 
in various Latin-American nations 


The Institute of International Education. As nearly always happens 
whenever great ideas are afoot in the United States, a number of 
private groups were soon on hand to give their approval and support. 
The first, and the most significant, was the Institute of International 
Education. The creation largely of Stephen Duggan, now some years 
deceased, the Institute was established in 1919, with a subvention from 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. In the practical 
work of international education, the Institute remains, at least in the 
United States, without a peer. During its long and useful career it has 
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expedited the exchange of several thousand students, professors, and 


lecturers; it has developed a first-rate student advisory service; and 
it has given its help to the Junior Year Abroad, a scheme by which 
selected American collegians may spend their junior year in foreign 
institutions of learning. In the black gloom of Fascism, with the whole- 
sale dismissal of some of the world’s most distinguished men of learn- 
ing, the Institute helped_a number of these hapless men to establish 
themselves anew in the United States.*° 

International Education in the American Higher Learning. With 
so many organizations at pains to advance international education, the 
efforts of individual colleges in this direction might easily go unnoticed. 
A substantial number of them, of course, have long since been partici- 
pating in programs of international student and faculty exchange, a 
practice which through the benevolence of foundations, and especially 
the celebrated Fulbright grants, has of late been arousing much 
interest.*® 

The student tour is yet another aspect of the international 

——— 

approach and is, of course, an old familiar. At first the student tour 
was simply a professor or two squiring a small troupe of students during 
a summer into, say, Germany or France, or some similar fountainhead 
of civilized enlightenment, lecturing their charges on the language and 
civilization of the country, dosing them more or less dauntlessly with 
homework, examining them in what they had learned, and, if they 
were found satisfactory, recommending them for college credit. In the 
late twenties the student tour developed in earnest, and with the help 
of the organized transportation enterprise it was presently thriving. Its 


apogee was reached in The University Afloat, “ e_ cruising the 
world, offering a full-year’s course of study . . . carrying an entire 
faculty and student body . . . a veritable floating college campus.’’*’ 


lic Law 584, was supplemented by the 


15. See Stephen Duggan, Twenty- 
Smith-Mundt Act, or Public Law 402, 


sixth Annual Report of the Director, 


The Institute of International Educa- 
tion, New York, 1945; also R. Elliot, 
The Institute of International Educa- 
tion, 1919-1944, The Institute of In- 
ternational Education, New York, 
1944. 

16. The Fulbright Act, enacted by 
the 79th Congress and known as Pub- 


by the 80th Congress. The two laws 
authorize governmental grants to qual- 
ified individuals to teach or conduct 
research in certain foreign countries. 
17. From a cover advertisement in 
American Mercury, vol. 32, August, 
1934. Since the war there has been a 
renewed boom in the student tour, with 
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Here and there, moreover, some of the higher learning has turned 
to a more or less systematic study of foreign cultures. During the sum- 
mer of 1945, for example, the University of Wyoming pried into the 
civilization of Central Eastern Europe, that region sandwiched 
between Germany and Russia, while the year before Cornell had 
undertaken a cultural dissection of the U.S.S.R. Directed by Ernest 
Simmons, now professing at Columbia, the program covered Soviet 
letters, art, music, history, economics, government, and society. In 
addition, workshops and seminars dealt with such special matters as 
The Russian People, Medicine and Health, Scientific Achievements, 
Military and Naval History, The Theater and the Cinema, and several 
more. 

Comparative Education. Closely related to the rising interest in 
international education has been the work of students in comparative 
education—indeed, without the latter the former would find itself 
greatly handicapped. ‘Though comparative education has been lamen- 
tably neglected by the nation’s schools of education, its roots go back 
to the nineteenth century, when the American common school was 
struggling to get a start, and when Mann, Barnard, Stowe, Bache, and 
several others were scouting Europe for ideas and practices which 
might be put to good use over here.** Their studies were necessarily 
primitive, and they were prompted not by scientific considerations, but 
by utilitarian ones. Since then, of course, comparative education has 
come of age, and in the hands of its foremost practitioners it is no 
longer a merely reportorial exercise. ‘Today’s experts in comparative 
education penetrate behind their subject’s outer scene, and they come 
up, as a result, with a far more useful revelation. Given a country, 
they put it under scrutiny, asking themselves, as they observe it, such 
questions as: 


trips to every part of the world and cation or Tourism?” School and So- 


with workshops for good measure. 
American education being diverse, 
some of these have been of high cali- 
ber, while others have been little more 
than pleasant jaunts for easy credits. 
Of late the whole business has pro- 
voked some coughs behind the hand. 
See, for example, I. L. Kandel’s edi- 
torial in School and Society, Apr. 4, 
1953; likewise W. W. Brickman, “Edu- 


ciety, p. 44, Aug. 7, 1954. Favorable 
to the idea of the student tour is 
William Reitz, ““Academic Credit and 
the Foreign Study Tour,’ School and 
Society, pp. 37-38, Aug. 6, 1955. 

18. See Robert G. Templeton, “The 
Study of Comparative Education in 
the United States,” The Harvard Edu- 
cational Review, vol. 24, pp. 141 ff., 
Summer, 1954. 
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What are the factors which determine the character of an educa- 
tional system? 

What is the meaning of nationalism? 

What is the relation between education and nationalism? 

What is the relation of the individual to society or the state? 

What is the meaning of freedom in a constituted society? 

Who shall have control of the education of the child? 

What is the place of private education and of private schools? 

How far does the responsibility of society or of the state for the 
education of its members extend? 

What is the scope of preschool education? 

What is the scope of primary education? 

What should be the curriculum in each type of school? 

What is the meaning of culture? 

What should be the relation between general and special education? 

How are teachers prepared and what is their status? 

Should the administration and provision of education be central- 
ized or decentralized? 

How can standards be maintained? 

What should be the place of examinations? 

Who shall formulate curricula and courses of study? 

What are the essential elements of an educational system? 

What is the meaning of equality of educational opportunity?” 


Finally, they aspire to make their probing contribute “to the devel- 


opment of an internationalism .. . arising from_an_ appreciative 
anderstanding of other nations as well as our own from the sense that 
all nations are contributing . . . to the work and progress of the 
Chiko cai earl 

For all its silvery locks, however, comparative education in the 
United States failed to attain any great recognition until some time 
after the First World War. Then, with international cooperation in the 
air, it began to receive more attention. Giving the movement strength 
and direction in the United States was the work of a small band of 


specialists—learned and honored men like Paul Monroe, Thomas 
Alexander, Thomas Woody, Harold Benjamin, Robert Ulich, and 


19. I. L. Kandel, Comparative Edu- Boston, 1933, p. xviii. 
cation, Houghton Mifflin Company, 20. [bid., pp. xxv—xxvi. 
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especially Isaac Kandel. Though its following, even in good days, was 
always small, as the years went by it gave rise to an impressive line 
of publications and several organizations, all laboring, of course, for 
the advancement of their favorite interests. In the forefront was the 
Institute of International Education of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Founded in 1923, it sought to offer help and counsel to 
the growing number of foreign students at Teachers College and, more 
important, to make a full and earnest study of education in other lands. 
Under its auspices a long shelf of international yearbooks was pub- 
lished from 1923 to 1944, when the war put a stop to the scientific 
pursuit of international understanding. The Institute has since come 
to an end, and though here and there others aspire to emulate its 
achievement, none so far has come even remotely near it. Meanwhile, 
its yearbooks remain to recall its historic heyday. 

UNESCO.” As the Second World War continued, the confidence 
grew steadily that somehow education might succeed in ending wars 
—-since all other nostrums so far had failed—and that some interna- 
tional agency working to such an end should be founded. Its chief 
expression, as one might expect, was in the United States, ever a land 
of hope and constructive optimism. It got support here from many 
enthusiasts, even in the highest circles, both lay and professional. 
Among schoolmen the NEA Educational Policies Commission, uphold- 
ing the idea with its fullest eloquence, urged the creation of a perma- 
nent international body, somewhat akin to the vanished Committee on 
International Cooperation, but with substantially greater power.” 
Meanwhile the idea was gaining support in other lands, and in various 
deliberations the unofficial representatives of most of the United 


Nations were giving it their general approval.”* By 1945 the idea was 


21. The literature on UNESCO is 
enormous. For a simple, general ac- 
count of its early days see Fundamen- 
tal Education, Common Grounds for 
All People, Report of a Special Com- 
mission of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation, Paris, 1946, The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1947. For its 
current activities see Unesco Features, 
a weekly bulletin for press and radio, 
issued at Paris, 


22. See Education and the People’s 
Peace (1943), one of the Commis- 
sion’s numerous brochures. 

23. The recommendations and con- 
clusions issuing from some of these 
conferences have been preserved in 
Education for International Security 
(1943), Education for a Free Society 
(1944), Education in the United Na- 
tions (1945), and International Edu- 
cation through Cultural Exchange 


(1945). 
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given the official countenance of the United States with its announce- 
ment of a plan for a United Nations educational agency, a plan which 
was presently given the qualified endorsement of a Congressional joint 
resolution. 

From these early maneuverings arose the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization, or, more melifluously, 
UNESCO. Founded in London in ed in London in 1945, it consisted of 43 nations, 
but without the presence of the U.S.S.R. The general idea behind it 
was that education can help to bring us international understanding, 
and hence a universal peace. Wars, it contended, begin in the minds 
of men, and thus “it is in the minds of men that the defences of peace 
must be constructed.” To such purpose not only is a wide dispersal of 
culture a prerequisite, but there must be access, always and every- 
where, “to the unrestricted pursuit of objective truth and the free 
exchange of ideas and knowledge,” a state of affairs which so far our 
highest ingenuity has failed to bring about. Even so, UNESCO hopes 
eventually to achieve it, a goal to which it has addressed a world-wide 
educational program, embodying the following: 


. An international student exchange on a far grander scale than 


eciike 

2g. An exchange of ideas through reports made via all the latest 
means of communication and dealing with the educational, scientific, 
and cultural development of nations everywhere 

3. A world-wide exchange of books and educational materials 

4. The reduction of illiteracy, particularly in backward nations 


5. Assistance to the war-rent lands of Europe and Asia in the 
work of restoring their schools, laboratories, and libraries 

Unluckily, UNESCO suffers from most of the faults of its sponsor, 
the United Nations. Even so, during its short existence it has had a 
number of successes—modest to be sure, but successes nevertheless. 
Moreover, unlike most of its forerunners, both physical and metaphysi- 
cal, it enjoys the support of the governments which make it up, and its 
place within the United Nations has been definitely fixed. ‘Thus, both in 


the status it enjoys Sree nated it wields, it is far better off than its 
feeble predecessor, t 1G Yer, despite these advantages, UNESCO 


has some untoward eee The fact, for instance, that it is barred 
by its solemn statutes from trafficking “in matters which are essentially 


~ 

’ 
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within the jurisdiction” of its member lands, though, no doubt, at the 
moment necessary, is nevertheless a fearful obstacle to its free and 
forthright functioning. The loophole here is colossal. For who, save 
the Omniscient, knows precisely what is “essentially within the domes- 
tic jurisdiction?’ Were the Frenchmen’s anti-German feverings as they 
made their way into the schools of France before and after Versailles 
a purely Gallic matter? And were the appalling dogmas of Nazi leaders 
a matter reserved for Germans alone? Or were these, and others like 
them, questions for international concern, and perhaps constabulary 
action? Who can tell? Indeed, who dare tell? Certainly not UNESCO. 
Even were it able, there is little it could do about it, for it is expressly 
forbidden from taking any overt steps against even the most obvious 
educational malpractices. The most it could do under the circum- 
stances is to refer the matter to the Security Council. 

Another factor handicapping UNESCO in its attempts to provide 
the remedy which will bring peace to us all at last has been the obvious 
unwillingness of Soviet Russia to play a resolute and helpful part part. 
Unless the winds of cold war shift there is not much likelihood that 
the Muscovites will take a different tack, but until they do UNESCO 
work will surely suffer. 

However, the greatest_obstacle UNESCO will have to overcome, 
if it is ever to live up to its lofty theorems, and one which heretofore 
has always proved insuperable, is nationalism. Even the organization’s 
most bilious critics are not likely to have any quarrel with the value of 
its basic premises, save perhaps on the ground of their optimism. But 
between its theorizing and the reality of the national interest there 
tosses a roaring sea. Nationalism wrecked the CIC, and unless science 
presently finds the cure it bids fair to wreck UNESCO too. 


Chapter 20. The Teacher and 
the Profession 


U/, from the Normal School. The professional preparation of the 
teacher inau | part of the nineteenth century in 
the normal school conti S e American people with no sub- 
stantial alteration until after the Civil War.* In an age when special 
training for schoolmastering was not generally needed to qualify for 
a satisfactory teaching job—when, in truth, it was even regarded by 
many as something of a handicap—it made little sense for an aspiring 
teacher to study at a normal school. In any case, the_requirements of 
such a school were meager at best. Predominantly its students came to 
it directly from the elementa ], and the bulk of them came 
from the farms. Few had surmounted the elemental subjects and most 
of them were still on shaky grounds. As a result, the early normal 
school was not only a trainer in pedagogics; it wa: it was ; also a purve as also a purveyor -yor of 
the common branches.” 

As the public school raised its standards higher and higher, the 
need to man it with competent teachers became more and more obvi- 
ous. There was a glimmer of recognition of this in 1857 with the advent 
of the [ilinois State Normal University. Following Appomattox the idea 
moved into the higher learning when a number of colleges instigated 
lectures in what was then dignified as “the art of teaching.” In 1879 
Michigan took yet another step forward when it established a full-time 


of Public Teacher Education, National 
Education Association, Washington, 
D.C., 1939. See also O. W. Snarr, The 


1. A thorough and scholarly history 
of teacher education in America re- 
mains to be written. For a general 


account see W. S. Elsbree, The Amer- 
ican Teacher, American Book Com- 
pany, New York, 1939. More limited 
but useful is C. A. Harper, A Century 
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Education of Teachers in the Middle 
States, University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1945. 

2. See pp. 204 ff. 
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chair in education, the first of its kind in the Republic, and the first, 
very likely, anywhere. Soon after, New York University, then known 
as the University of the City of New York, followed suit with a few 
select graduate offerings which, in 1890, were to develop into a gradu- 
ate School of Pedagogy.* Two years earlier, with Nicholas Murray 


Butler as president, the New York College for Teachers was founded/-r g ¥ 
Four years later it changed its name to Teachers College, and after six 
years more it was incorporated in Columbia University, where, as 
everyone knows, it still: Haurishes: (ica sh Ash cea ae 

The double function of the normal school—its review, that is, of 
the basic subjects and the introduction of its novices to such profes- 
sional theory as was then favored—persisted into the twentieth century. 
But after the First World War, the notion spread that more prepara- 
school, now almost a century old, was breathing its last, as also was its 
equivalent, the so-called “teacher training school.” At the same time, 
their successors appeared in steadily growing numbers. No longer two- 
year or even three-year institutions, the newcomers, which were in fact 
not merely schools but colleges, demanded four full academic years of 
Sieky che ol Ts students Byway oft reves heen ovi ane meen 
them for the profession; in the end they invested them, appropriately 
enough, with a Bachelor’s degree. 

By the end of 1920 close to fifty teachers colleges had set them- 
selves up in practice; twenty years later, their number had reached a 
couple of hundred. Not only the old normal school, however, yielded 
to progress; soon some of the older houses of liberal arts were offering 


3. Established as an integral part of 
a university, the School of Pedagogy 


was the first of its kind in the United 
York University 1832-1932, New York 
University Press, New York, 1933, p. 
341. In the university catalogue for 
1890-1891, pp. 84-85, one of the 
“gateway courses’ sought to deal, 
among other things, with the princi- 
ples and values of education, incen- 
tives, will training, the science of 
thought, educational philosophy, child 
study, school organization, the status 
and tendency of manual training, and 


the methods of teaching subjects rang- 
ing from the three Rs to rhetoric, 
astronomy, inventional geometry, and 
demonstrative geometry. Students, 
moreover, were put upon “to make 
tests of ventilation in certain accessi- 
ble schools, determining by means of 
the anemometer the number of cubic 
feet of air entering the room per min- 
ute for each pupil, the number of 
cubic feet passing out, the tempera- 
ture and humidity of the air of the 
room, the impurity, as denoted by the 
proportionate amount of carbonic acid 
gas present.” 
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minors and majors in education. In_ 1922 New York University con- 
verted its School of Pedagogy into the School of Education, changing 
from a strictly postgraduate venture into one which included the ynder- 
graduate as well. At the same time it discarded its once prized M.Ped. 
and D.Ped. to make way for the more common and economically no 
doubt more useful B.S., M.A., and Ph.D.* 

To the originators of the normal school the current teachers college 
would be almost a stranger. Not only has it risen to the higher aca- 
demic plane, but it abounds in cultural and professional courses which, 
for all their foresight, the founders never dreamed of. Thus, in a well- 
run school of education one finds the common stock of college subjects 
besides the broad foundational courses in educational history, psychol- 
ogy, philosophy, and sociology. In addition, there are such specialties 
as school administration and supervision, home economics, communi- 
cations in education, art education, music education, creative educa- 
tion, practical arts education, nurse education, physical education, 
vocational education, elementary education, secondary education, col- 
lege education, and several more. With a little searching of the cata- 
logues one may even find such courses as Methods of Teaching Clog 
Dancing, Supervised Church Work, The College Girl’s Wardrobe, 
and, fittingly enough, What Every Counselor Should Know about 
Psychiatry. 

The men who created the first normal schools soon came to realize 


that the study of pedagogy, however circumspect, was not enough by 


itself to make a first-rate schoolmaster. Therefore they buttressed their 
classroom speculations with model and practice teaching, the former 
being the professor’s exemplary effort and the latter the attempts of 
his pupils to emulate him. Today’s teachers college has retained these 
features though it has brought the student into consonance with 
the teachings of contemporary science. Generally, practice teaching is 
reserved for near the end of the candidate’s career, and when he finally 
reaches it, he has also come to the pinnacle of his professional educa- 
tion. It purports, now as when it began, to place the student in the 
position of an actual teacher and to enable him to apply the theory 


4. A useful though somewhat in- The Evolution of the American Teach- 
complete account of the development ers College, Columbia University, 
of special college education for teach- Teachers College, New York, 1932. 
ers is available in Jessie M. Pangburn, 
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he has so laboriously acquired in his other courses. Carried on under 

the supervisory eye of a veteran teacher, the practice is essentially 

empirical and similar, in the large, to that involving the rising young 

medical student who, in the clinic, carries out his first tonsillectomy. 
Certification and the Professional Ascent. As the preparation for 

reacting. became more and more elaborate, so also did the require- 


ments to practice in “practice in the public schools. In fact, the people chiefly 


paste for the former were also chiefly responsible for the latter— 


namely, the professional teachers_of teachers. The drive to raise and 
years of the Depression when the su of teachers, like that of the 


round, and with schools everywhere clamoring for teachers the cam- 
paign to raise requirements for eligibility has shown some slight slack- 


ening. Even so, there is an appreciable difference between today’s 
requirements for a license and those of a generation or so ago. There 
is, of course, the usual divergence from state to state, with standards 


ranging from high to low. But a college degree is needed in at least 
a third of the Union to be eligible for employment in the lower lear lower learn- 
ing and in at least three-quarters to be eligible for the secondary kin kind. 


In fact, in a few advanced places the aspirant for high school teaching 
is expected to possess a Master’s degree, or at least a suitable > 
equivalent.” 

Not only has the preparatory period for teaching become longer 
and more and more taxing, but even when he is once safely installed 
in his office, the modern teacher is still expected to continue to gain in 
competence. Where formerly his development was said to be in its 
“preservice” state, it is now in the “inservice’’ state. There are several 
ways in which his professional progress is encouraged. One effective 


method is to make his i increase in wages contingent on his continu continued 
effort_to_improve_himself professionally, either by taking courses courses in 


summer school or in extension work, or by travel, or in something of 
similar nature. A new favorite in the pedagogic seminary is the so-called 


5. See R. C. Woellner and M. A. 
Wood, Requirements for Certification 
of Teachers, Counselors, Librarians, 


Administrators for Elementary Schools, 
Junior Colleges, 


Secondary Schools, 


Chicago, published annually. For an 
earlier expression see J. D. Philbrick, 
“Examining and Certifying Teachers,” 
American Institute of Instruction Lec- 
tures, Boston, 1869. 
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“workshop.” ‘This differs from the conventional course in that its par- 
ticipants come to it bearing problems arising from their daily labors, 
and which, so far, have defied science. The workshop director, at his 
finest, does not usually teach—at all events not in the ordinary mean- 
ing of the word. Instead he ponders the various problems, analyzes 
and expounds them, and, in conjunction with the participants, exam- 
ines possible modes of attack. The workshop is thus ‘“‘a cooperative 
effort to solve problems under expert guidance.’ 


Behind the teacher’s professional training lies a prodigious amount 


of research. Into it has gone the work of the savants, especially the 
professors of education in the schools of education, and of such leading 
organizations as the NEA, the John Dewey Society, the National 
Society for the Study of Education, the American Education Fellow- 
ship—now, alas, no more—and several others. To further this work, 
as has already been mentioned, national surveys have been utilized. 
Sometimes they have had the support of foundation money, and some- 
times they have been publicly financed. Among the former were the 
researches conducted by Drs, W. C. Bagley and W. S._Learned un- 
der the auspices of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, the results of which were made public in 1920. Among the 
latter was the National Survey of Teacher Education. Authorized 
by Congress, the work extended over three years, from 1928 to 1931. 
The findings, which are embalmed in a half dozen stout volumes, 
were published in 1933 by the United States Office of Education. 
For all its scope and magnitude, however, the study was soon followed 
by another in 1938—a five-year examination of teacher education, 
this time under the auspices of the American Council of Education.’ 
Nor is this the end, for even now a number of studies, some major 
and some minor, are under way. 

Salaries and Perquisites. Fundamentally, as might be expected, the 


6. The growing stress on _profes- 
sional courses and the resultant neglect 
of the liberal learning in preparing 
the teacher has roused plenty of criti- 
cism. See Arthur E. Bestor, Educa- 
tional Wastelands, University of Illi- 
nois Press, Urbana, Ill., 1953; Paul 
Woodring, Let’s Talk Sense about Our 
Schools, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 


Inc., New York, 1953; Albert Lynd, 
Quackery in the Public Schools, Little, 
Brown & Company, Boston, 1953. 
Older and of a somewhat heady 
pungency is T. N. Gillespie, “Masters 
of Pedagogy,” American Mercury, 
vol, 11, pp. 1-12, May, 1927. 

7. Some thirty-odd institutions par- 
ticipated in the study. 
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national boom in teacher education represents a phase of the general 


growth of the nation’ ional enterprise. But behind it there lies 


_also a professional aspiration. When the New Education hove into view 


early in the century, the schoolman’s occupation was still a lowly one. 


Requiring its forthcoming practitioners to perfect themselves in their 
pedagogical art and science, and even holding them, on occasion, to a 
college education, thus not only benefited their competence, but in 
the end served to enhance their self-respect and, hence, to advance 
them both professionally and socially. 


Consequently there has followed a steady improvement—in—the 
teacher’s professional well-being, especially in such_major concerns as 


pay, pensions, tenure, sick leaves, sabbaticals, and, in less trying times, 
academic freedom. In all these matters, however, there are the usual 
discrepancies. Though some states, for example, have adopted meas- 
ures to safeguard their teachers from unwarranted assaults upon their 
job, the matter of tenure is commonly in the hands of local boards. 
Some of the larger cities, treating their schoolmen as they do their 
policemen and firemen, employ their teachers on a permanent basis. 
In the main, however, the larger proportion of the Republic’s teachers 
are articled on an annual basis. 

~ As for their salaries, here too one finds improvement, though not 
as much as in certain other occupations. At the beginning of this cen- 
tury teachers in lower and secondary public schools were getting an 
average pay of $325 a year. Forty years later they had managed to 
increase this amount by slightly more than four times. But as with all 
such statistics, behind the mask of their numbers there lurks an im- 


/,-mense variation. In New York, for example, a teacher amassed an 


average $2,600 a year; but in Mississippi his income approximated an 
average $525; Between the extremes of New York and Mississippi 
some 200,000 schoolmen, from one end of the country to the othe ry to the other, 
were each pocketing less than $100 a month, and some 25,000 were 
rawing less than $50. :  hediaana el 
The dismal economic return from school teaching has been given 

a number of ready explanations. Do teachers fare worse, on the aver- 
age, than, say, accountants, engineers, plumbers, and truck drivers, 
until lately their number has been larger than the available jobs. The 


vast majori f tea Ss, mo from the farms and the 
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lower middle classes. For a substantial number of them, hence, becom- 
ing a teacher, even on starvation pay, had its charms, and was looked 
upon as something of a promotion. Since teachers in America are so 
often women, moreover, it has been a common contention that their 
wages cannot be judged by the same yardstick employed for those in 
the older and more virile occupations—an imbecility in logic of course, 
but a bemusing argument just the same. Finally, there is the fact that 
most teachers are paid out of the public treasury, and thus are sub- 
jected to the usual parsimony of the tax-paying interests. 

Whatever the reasons, the effect of this economic cheeseparing has 
had its civic repercussions. F irst-rate men and women have long since 
turned their back on chalk and blackboard; but now it is becoming 
difficult to attract even those of a lesser caliber. From the time of the 
Second World War, when thousands of teachers worked in the mills 
and yards of trade and industry for good pay, the Republic has suf- 


fered a teacher famine. Some places have sought to end the sh : 
by raising salaries and related perquisites, and sometimes, where the 


inducements were sufficiently attractive, they have been fairly success- 
ful. However, the scarcity of competent teachers persists, and though it 
has abated somewhat of late, in the years ahead, when school en- 
rollments are expected to reach alarmingly high proportions, it seems 
likely to be more serious than ever.® 
Professional Organization. Like his fellow-Americans the teacher 

has given vent to his gregarious inclination by organizing himself pro- 
fessionally. He was doing it as early as the nineteenth century, and 
he has been doing it ever since. Some of his brotherhoods are small 
and purely local. Some devote themselves to the furtherance of some 


special art or science, as witness the Americ istori ciation, 


the American Philosophical Society, the Modern Language Associa- 
tion, the Vocational Association, and so on for pretty nearly every 


phase of American learning. 
For the more general practitioner there is the National Education 
Association, or the NEA, which is the largest professional organization 


of its kind, and very likely of any kind, in the Republic. Founded in 
Philadelphia in 1857 as the National Teachers Association, it started 
8. See Missouri State Teachers As- are largely on a regional level, in their 


sociation, Why They Teach and Quit, main aspects they no doubt apply to 
Columbia, Mo., 1948. Though its finds _ the entire nation. 
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out “to elevate the character and advance the interest of the teaching 


profesSion and to promote the cause of education throughout the coun- 


er 


try.” Today its purposes require several pages of print.” 

- Though th is generally contemptuous of the 
idea that he is a worker, and would probably blush to death at the 
mere suggestion, a few of his ancient order have ventured to join 
hands with organized labor. The movement was set afoot in 1916. 


with the founding of the American Federation of Teachers, an AFL 
affiliate with an enrollment of a round three thousand. Since then 
organized labor has acquired charm and prosperity, besides consider- 
able power in the nation’s affairs. Even so, for all the union’s promises 
to deliver the American teacher from his woes, he has in the over- 
whelming main kept himself aloof. The Federation, as might be ex- 
pected, busies itself not with pedagogic speculations, but with such 
realities as wages, tenure, pensions, and the safeguarding of academic 
freedom. Like the NEA, though perhaps more avowedly so, it has lob- 
bied for its idealism and has worked on both national and local levels.*® 

As familiar to the American home as the calls of the tax gatherer 
is the PTA, or the_Parent-Teachers Association. Founded in 1894 in 
Washington, D.C., as the National Congress of Mothers, it addressed 
itself to “the little children, the home, the school, and the community.” 
In 1900, when the society acquired a formal charter, it renamed itself 


the National Congress of Parents and Teachers.. Today there are nearly 


9g. The NEA comprises a number 
of commissions and councils, each 
dedicated to some specialty, to wit: 
Educational Policies Commission, Leg- 
islative Commission, National Com- 
mission for the Defence of Democracy 
through Education, National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards, National Commis- 
sion on Safety Education, National 
Council of Education, and the Na- 
tional Council on Teacher Retirement. 
The leading organ of the NEA is the 
Journal of the National Education 
Association. The Association also is- 

ae 
sues a yearbook. All in all, its printed 
material runs to several million pages. 
In 1945-1946, by actual count, the 
Association was responsible for the 


printing and distribution of 376,519,- 
658 pages of material. For a first-rate 
history of the NEA see Mildred S. 
Fenner, NEA History, National Edu- 
cation Association, Washington, D.C., 
1945. 

10. Of more recent origin is an- 
other teachers’ union, originally a CIO 
affiliate. Its membership reached a 
high in 1941, when it was claimed to 
be about thirty-five thousand. Since 
then it has lessened considerably. Un- 
like the NEA, if driven into a corner 
the teachers’ unions are willing to em- 
ploy the strike as an instrument to 
gain their end. Today’s American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, an AFL-CIO 
affiliate, has some 50,000 members en- 
rolled in some 450 locals. 
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Roe ag with more than two million members scattered 
throughout the land. Essentially, their purpose is the simple and laud- 
able one of forwarding the child’s welfare and making it the mutual 
business of home and school. Thus carried on, the PTA’s labors have 
been all to the good. There have, of course, been occasional lapses, 
as when some local PTA, forgetting the limitations placed upon it 
from on high, has allowed itself to criticize too freely the reigning board 
of education. There have been times, too, when a PTA, succumbing 
to fraternal feelings, neglected its real work in a whirl of socializing. But 
such errors of judgment have fortunately been few, and they have 
been transient. Certainly they have not warranted an indictment of 
the system as a whole. 

The efforts of doctors and lawyers to bring order and dignity to 
their profession are familiar enough, as are those of journalists, archi- 
tects, engineers, and the gentry in trade and commerce. As for the 
teachers, though their professional status has not yet reached the wind- 
swept heights of the doctors, or even the lawyers, nevertheless through 
the American Association of Teachers Colleges and similar guilds they 
have made a fine start_toward improving the standards of their 
SEN eae Gh tsiloco! x 30) UR eae 

Freedom, Academic and Otherwise. From the dawn of recorded 
recollection teachers have found themselves subject to special watch. 
Once the lieges of priests, and later the servants of the state, they have ( 
always had to toe the Jine of impeccability. Today, though somewhat 
are tas sdocmatbcine priv pon their private lives still linger. In_the 
cities, with their free and easy urbanism, teachers generally have been 
unhampered, and so long as they sin no more than the common run 
of mortals they may do as they please. But in the crossroad hamlets, 
they can still be found shackled by decorum. In truth, save for the 
clergy, no other group of people—except possibly librarians—has been ay 
so subject to moralistic scrutiny. “I promise not to go out with any 
young man except in so far as it may be necessary to stimulate ac ee 
School work” are words inscribed not so long ago into a teacher’s 
contract in the sub-Potomac belt. “I agree,” said another, “not unnec- 
essarily to frolic on school nights.” Sometimes, like the West Point 
cadets, teachers pledge themselves to preserve their single-blessedness— 
some, indeed, have even given their solemn word “not to fall in love.” 
Contractual taboos have been placed on “immodest dress,” whatever 
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that may be, and on tobacco, alcohol, card playing, and rendezvous 
with the opposite—dare one say it?—sex.”* 

More serious than these interdicts have been some of a far more 
grisly sort. Some boards, for example, refuse to employ Catholics, 
Jews, or Negroes. Some close their doors to divorcees—and some have 
locked them even to married women, though not, of course, to the 
bridled males. Some places proscribe pacifists, political leftists, and 
teachers with prolabor inclinations. 

Academic freedom has b ressu imes 
and everywhere.” The teacher’s right—some say his duty—to_ exam- 
ine a question freely and to reveal its every aspect has seldom failed 
to alarm those people who dislike any threat to their ideas. They have 
made war upon it not only as metaphysicians and moralists, but as 
lobbyists and logrollers, and they have often been successful. Several 
states have made the teaching of the theory of evolution an untoward 
act and a statutory offense. Many states make their schoolmen vow 
allegiance to the Republic, though the same states exact go such oaths 
from their pastors and doctors and other more or less publicly en- 
gaged practitioners. Before the Depression, when the organization of 
labor was weaker than it is today, for a teacher to enter into the 
fraternity of a labor union was a scandal, and many communities 


forbade it under penalty of dismissal. However, public feeling in this 


matter is not so strong today, and in time, no doubt, it will disappear. 

College professors are themselves uncertain to what extent_aca- 
demic freedom is desirable. Ask them, for example, if the contro- 
versies which fever the American people should be aired in the class- 
rooms, and some will say yes while others will say no—and some, 
no doubt, will try to say both. Thus, there are those who insist that 


11. For these and similar prohibi- 
tions see “Unreasonable Restrictions 
on Teachers’ Activities,” Elementary 
School Journal, vol. 97, <Dphi2 “as 
1936. 

12. What happened to Socrates is 
too well known to need any further 
airing. Less publicized is the case of 
the Sophist Protagoras, who lived at 
about the same time. His skepticism so 
alarmed the Athenian Assembly that 
it not only banished him, but ordered 


the seizure of all his writings and 
their burning in the market place. 
For the story of the long struggle be- 
tween Christian theology and the 
scientific spirit, the best treatise is still 
Andrew D. White, History of the War- 
fare of Sctence with Theology in 
Christendom, D. Appleton & Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1898. Lately 
the work has been reprinted as a one- 
volume, paper-covered edition. 
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the school should reflect the communal mind, and that teaching 
anything controversial is unseemly, indelicate, and in the end is against 
the public interest. Others, however, contend that controversial issues 
need to be ventilated, though gently and impartially and by a teacher 
who is bereft of any demonstrable viewpoint of his own. Others declare 
that to refuse the teacher the right to express his own beliefs is to 
rob him of his official usefulness. Let all views be examined, they con- 
tend, including those of the professors; but in the classroom let teachers 
keep themselves aloof from making converts. 


Chapter 21. Conspectus: The 
Practice and the Problems 


L the past pages we have followed the historic progress of American 
education. Beginning in the primitive colonial setting, that education, 
like the colonists themselves, came from over the sea. Hence it bore 
the familiar cultural marks of Europe, especially those which had been 
left by the Renaissance and, even more, by the Reformation. The dif- 
ferences in rank and fortune which had separated the colonists abroad 
also separated them over here. As usual, these social and economic 
disparities manifested themselves in education. Thus, wherever school- 
ing was to be found in the Colonies, it was cast in the European mold, 
which is to say that in its simple elementals it was attainable by the 
common burgher and sometimes, as in Massachusetts and much of 
New England, even at the public expense. In its higher and more intri- 
cate forms, however, education was reserved for a comparatively small 
minority. Though parents. ‘commonly enough favored a measure of 
learning for their young, particularly in reading, religion, and morality, 
they did not see fit to push their children any further. Where ambition 
was somewhat greater, it was accommodated with the traditional dos- 
ings of Latin and, sometimes, Greek, which were directed in the main 
toward lads who hoped some day to enter the church, or at least attain 
a secular position of comparative worth and dignity. 

But as generation succeeded generation the marks of Europe grew 
fainter and, soon or late, many of them were obliterated altogether. 
And what held for American civilization as a whole held also, of 
course, for its attendant education. Thus, as the Republic came of 
age, and especially as the outline of its democracy became clearer, 
there was forged a scheme of education which, though of great and at 
times baffling diversity, was highly distinctive. That scheme, as has 
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been noted heretofore, came out of the social ferment of the nine- 
teenth century.* A product in part of our democratic idealism, it is 
also, and perhaps even in larger part, the product of our industrial and 
business civilization. 

Our educational system, we are sometimes reminded by men of 
academic exactitude, is not a system at all—at least in the sense that 
it is of a national uniformity. The United States does not, for example, 
as do several other lands, possess a national school authority with 
powers to administer the nation’s schools. Nor is there, as among the 
French, a uniform national body of schools with identical courses of 
studies, methods, examinations, and teacher training. Nor is there 
even, as in England and Wales, a minimum national standard in such 
a universal matter as, say, the age of compulsory school attendance. 
But if there is no national school system in the purist’s meaning of the 
phrase, then there i is at least an American system, with plain and unmis- 
takable landmarks, and based on generally accepted postulates, most 
of which have been arrived at after a long and sometimes tumultuous 
experience. 

The Essential Characteristics of the American System. What are 
some of these characteristic features? And what are the principles on 
which they rest? For one thing, there is the divorce from national con- 
trol, though not from a Federal interest, or even from Federal financial 
help. For another, there is the so-called “educational ladder” by which 
our schools articulate themselves into a single system from the kinder- 
garten through the university. In theory, there is to be equality of 
educational opportunity; in actuality, however, the practice Still drags 
behind the principle. For a third, American education is free, com- 
pulsory, and universal. For a fourth, though the state may compel 
parents to send their young to school, yet it cannot force them to attend 
the public school. Finally, since the Constitution separates church and 
state, the public school may not teach religion, nor may t he public purse 
be fingered for sectarian an purposes. 

So much for the main aspects. Let us look now at some of their 
more salient details. 

The Federal Educational Role. During the Republic’s early days 
some desires, it may be recalled, had been expressed for the establish- 
ment of a national system of education.’ But, saving a few dissertations 


1. See pp. 150 ff. 2. See pp. ror ff. 
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on the subject, nothing came of these. The Fathers, for their part, were 
generally silent on the matter, and their public statements about it were 
on the whole ingratiatingly broad. Even on the Constitution silence sat. 
But because of the Tenth Amendment, which reserves to the states those 
powers not delegated by the Constitution to the national government, or 


specific ally prohibite ted by it to the > states, authority ov over the schools be-— 


came vested in the st states. However, as has been made evident earlier, i 
was not until well into the nineteenth century that the states assumed 
their full educational authority.* Meanwhile, education had evolved 
largely as a local enterprise, subject in the main to the control of local 
authority with relatively great freedom of action. 

This evolution, and the compromises and adjustments which 
attended it, have resulted in the national decentralization. Instead of a 
national school system, Americans find themselves with forty-nine sep- 
arate systems, one for each state and one for the District of Columbia, 
all more or less alike, yet each under its own flag. At the same time, 
while the individual state is sovereign over its schools, it has generally 
wielded its scepter magnanimously, so that the Republic’s myriad Main 
Streets, through their communal school boards, enjoy comparative 
educational freedom. 

Though no one on the Potomac may administer or police the Amer- 
ican schools, this is not to say that in education the national government 
has kept itself aloof, or that it has no influence. Indeed, according to 
an estimate issued from the Library of Congress, there may be close to 
three hundred distinct Federal activities in education. Governmental 
support, for r example, is extended to such ventures as veterans’ educa- 
tion, school lunches, and information centers abroad. Historically, the 
dean of all the Federal educational bodies is the U.S. Office of Educa- 


tion. Created by Congress in 1867 as a Department of Education, of Education, it 


was later assigned to the care of the Department o of Interior, only to be 
shifted again in 1930 and converted into the Office of Education. In 
1939, when Federal bureaus were more numerous than ever, the 
office succumbed to one of the prevalent governmental reorganization 
schemes and was embodied in the Federal Security Agency. Subse 


quently, when reorganization itself was being reorganized, it was in- 


corporated in the Department of Health, Education are, 


where for the present it remains. 
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For all its wanderings, its functions and powers remain essentially 
unaltered. Headed by the U.S. Commissioner of Educaton, the Office 
exercises Supervisory powers over the schools for the Indians and the 
Alaskan Eskimos. Its chief traffic, however, is in the realm of advice 
and service. Through its experts it conducts researches and investiga- 
tions; it gathers the important educational facts of the day; it assembles 
and arranges their statistics; and it releases a series of bulletins and 
other publications, some of which, like the Biennial Survey of Educa- 
tion, represent a useful storehouse of educational data. At the bidding, 
moreover, of state and local governments, the Office has applied itself 
to a number of national searches and studies, including, in 1932, a sur- 
vey of the country’s secondary schooling. Since then, it has embarked 
upon similar explorations in the domains of Negro education, school 
finance, the preparation of the nation’s teachers, and a number of 
others. q | 

The nature of the government’s educational program has been dealt 
with amply in other works and it is not necessary to cover the ground 
again here.* Suffice it to mention the endeavor is huge, huge enough at 
all events to require some two and a half billion dollars a year to sup- 
port it. Its most enterprising spenders at the moment, though not 
necessarily in the order of their fiscal magnitude, are the Veterans’ 
Administration, the Department of Defense, the Department of Agri-— 
culture, and the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Of 
the four, the first devotes most of its endeavor to the education, train- 
ing, and vocational rehabilitation of Second World War and Korean 
veterans.° The Defense Department consumes the bulk of its education 
money to furnish academic training for military personnel at civilian 
schools and at recognized service academies, as well as for contract 
research and development. The Department of Agriculture, fittingly 
enough, is entrusted with the nation’s school-lunch program. In addi- 
tion it oversees and aids the work of the agricultural experimental 
stations and agricultural extension services. As for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, its commitments in education com- 
prise such diverse matters as support of the landgrant colleges, voca- 
tional rehabilitation, and the construction, maintenance, and operation 
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of schools in defense plant areas and in what are called “Federally 
affected areas.” 

The Federal government thus not only has an educational func- 
tion which is palpably more than merely advisory; it also carries out 
that function in a lavish way. The custom of encouraging American 
learning materially is, of course, very old.° It goes back to the Republic’s 
earliest days, and began with grants of Federal land. As year followed 
year not only were the gifts of territory enlarged, but the practice of 
drawing upon the national purse made its appearance. Beginning with 
the first Morrill Act in 1862 and continuing into the present, various 
measures have been enacted to give aid and encouragement to voca- 
tional education. At the start, when the world was simpler and some- 
what more naive, few strings were attached to such monetary aid, and 
it was not until 1911 that states desiring a Federal grant were made 
to match the Federal portion with an equal portion of their own. All 
in all, the history of Federal aid discloses a gradual tightening of the 
reins. The first Morrill Act, for instance, exacted but few requirements, 
whereas the Smith-Hughes Act, put on the books fifty-five years later, 
laid down a comparatively elaborate set of specifications and demands 
regulating the kind of education which was to be offered by the recip- 
ients of the Federal money. 

Though the flow of educational aid has been large, and over the 
years has steadily increased, yet the demand for still more has intensi- 
fied.” In the past Federal aid has been reserved chiefly for a few favored 
specialties, such as vocational education, home economics, military 
training, farming, and the mechanic arts. In the Depression, however, 
some of the Federal money was diverted to give cultural employment 
to the jobless. Lately, of course, a very substantial portion of it has gone 
to returning veterans of the Second World War and Korea. But the 
more general kind of learning as dispensed in the ordinary schools has 
not been helped, and has had to fend for itself with state and local 
capital. Unhappily, this varies greatiy from state to state and from 


6. See pp. 98 ff. For a summary of 
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one place to another. And as it varies, so also, of course, varies the 
quality of schooling it is able to furnish and, by the same token, the 
young American’s educational opportunity. Nor has the wayward 
American dollar helped matters. From the Depression its fluctuations 
in strength wrought havoc in the realm of public finance, and hence 
in public enterprise, so that education has at times suffered cor- 
respondingly. 

To obviate such disparities the remedy of Federal aid has been 
proposed.* Ever since the twenties bills to such an end have appeared 
in Congress, but, so far at any rate, to no avail. The simple fact is that, 
for all their good intentions, such propositions have always aroused 
many misgivings. Thus, while every American state worthy of its salt 
would be eager enough to receive a subsidy to benefit itself, at the same 
time it wants no one in Washington to direct the way the money is 
used. The dread that Federal largess is but the first stage of Federal 
control and that on some not too remote tomorrow national agents 
will come swooping down on the state to oversee its schools and teachers 
is a real one—so real, indeed, as to be a decided obstacle. 

But there are yet other problems. How, for example, is the Federal 
money to be apportioned? Are all the states to receive equal amounts? 
Or are the poorer states to receive more? Recommendations, so far, 
favor the latter course, which is to say that to guarantee a minimum 
educational opportunity for every American child, the wealth of the 
state and the number of its children shall determine the figure on the 
check it draws from Washington. More knotted is the problem of deal- 
ing with the private and parochial schools. Shall they also have the 
benefit of Federal grants, or are these to be limited to the public 
schools? Clearly the problem is baffling, and an acceptable answer to 
it has still to be arrived at. 

Ever since the twenties there have been hopes that the nation’s 
education, like its foreign affairs, finance, and commerce, might some 
day be raised to the grandeur of a government department, with a 
Secretary having a seat in the presidential cabinet. Such a move, its 
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advocates believe, not only would appropriately dignify a major na- 
tional activity; it would also bestow upon the government a fitting 
power and influence in the sphere of education. However, for every 
supporter of the idea there are dozens who argue against it. A central 
educational body, they assert, would menace the state’s historic educa- 
tional sovereignty; it would impose intolerable standards, and even 
more intolerable bureaucracy, on American learning; it might even 
destroy the educational liberty of minority groups, and especially their 
private and parochial schools. 

The nation’s educational experts, particularly its dignitaries in the 
teachers colleges, are the proposal’s natural partisans, and some of 
them have even gone to considerable exertion in trying to get it 
adopted. In 1931, the Hoover regime, in one of its multitudinous 
commissions, accorded the idea some warm support, but a minority 
of its membership dissented very flatly. The idea has even been car- 
ried to Congress; in fact, several bills have been introduced in its 
behalf, but up to now they all have been rejected. Finally, perhaps 
somewhat in a spirit of compromise, the present Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare was created. For the enthusiastic schoolman, 
alas, there is little solace in this trinity, and the drive for a Secretary of 
Education, though, perhaps, a bit relaxed at the moment, is surely far 
from spent. 

The State Educational Authority. Though the Federal role in edu- 
cation is certainly not slight, it is subject, nevertheless, to safeguards 
and limitations. The real authority, as has been mentioned, is not 
Washington, but the individual state. The largest unit of governmental 
authority in American education, the state enjoys autonomy within the 
lines of its frontier. Since 1784, when New York created a Board of 
Regents, virtually all the states have followed suit.? Their boards may 
have different titles, and the articles which give them sanction may not 
have much in common, yet in the end their activities are overwhelm- 
ingly similar. They are on the one hand the fashioners of policy and 
on the other the schools’ general overseers and the states’ watchmen, 
prefects, and directors. 

The highest educational office, in more than half the land, is the 
state superintendency, a position which was first created in 1812 in 
New York, but did not attain prominence until some years later, in the 

g. See p. 108. 
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heyday of Horace Mann in Massachusetts. Most states elect their 
superintendent to his office, a system which has occasioned some mis- 
givings, since it tends to make him a politician, and possibly a men- 
dicant for public favor. However, there is no pleasing everyone, and in 
states where the superintendent is appointed some people say, in the 
name of democracy, that he ought to be elected. 

The responsibilities of his office are vast and manifold. His first 
duty is, of course, to carry out the school laws. In part administrative, 
his office involves him in such duties as the certification of teachers 
and the apportionment of the state’s school money. In part advisory, 
it makes him render counsel to the governor and the lawmakers, espe- 
cially with regard to educational legislation; and it makes him also 
the adviser of the local boards, particularly in matters affecting their 
rights and obligations, as they find their way through the mazes of the 
law. In part juridic, the office commonly carries with it the function 
of rendering judgment, especially in cases of appeal involving the 
hiring or firing of a teacher. Finally, the position has also, of course, a 
supervisory aspect, one of its primary requirements being to pass judg- 
ment upon the work of the schools throughout the state. All and all, 
if the superintendent happens to be an earnest and conscientious man, 
he is also a busy one. 

The Local Authority. Historically, the roots of the American school, 
and with them the basis of its sanction, reach down into the depths of 
the communal soil. Starting out as a purely local endeavor, it came to 
being in response to the small and simple neighborhood wants, In the 
tremendous spaciousness of the colonial South, with its scattered farms 
and habitations, the unit of local government of course covered a large 
area. In New England, however, where settlements were compact vil- 
lages, the town unit, and hence the town school, was not only natural, 
but it was also preeminently practical. However, in the course of time, 
as the populace pushed to remoter communities, the town school was 
rivaled by the district school, and in many places the latter displaced 
the former. But town school or district school, the fact remains that the 
education bestowed was still of local coloration, ministering to local 
needs and run by local hands with powers that were not only large, 
but which often bordered on the absolute. Not till the nineteenth cen- 
tury, as the state became more and more active in the business of 
schooling its inhabitants, was the role of the district in educational 
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matters restricted. The process, it will be recalled, was long and turbu- 
lent, and before it came to an end there had to be local inducements 
and guarantees of one kind or other. In the flow of years they have 
been marked by time’s irrepressible hand, and some of them have even 
passed into oblivion; yet the principle of home rule from which they 
came is still as resolute as ever. 

The conditions which gave rise to the small administrative unit, 
and which in the rural hinterland perpetuated it for so many genera- 
tions, for the most part no longer exist. With the advent of the modern 
superhighways and swift buses to traverse them, the historic one-room 
school with its solitary and hard-pressed teacher is plainly an anach- 
ronism.*° It has become possible for the hitherto small, separate com- 
munities to link themselves with others nearby, and thus achieve an 
educational standard which otherwise would have been quite impos- 
sible. The “‘consolidated school,” as such ventures are called, not only 
represents a Saving to the taxpayer; it also brings within reach of the 
rural child an education which is the equal of the best in the land. 

In command over local school affairs, large and small, is the school 
board. Composed of the laity, it may have as many as forty members, 
or it may have only one. The qualifications for office vary almost with- 
out end, and so does the term of service. As in the case of the state 
board, the members are installed in their post sometimes by appoint- 
ment and sometimes by ballot. Whatever the mode of choosing them, 
they are the public’s surrogate, charged with the care of its educa- 
tional operations. As for their duties and responsibilities, once again 
there is a good deal of diversity. Nearly always they are devisers of 
local policy. More immediately, they engage in such matters as the 
appointment of personnel, academic and otherwise; the adoption of 
courses of study; and the devising of rules for the system’s general func- 
tioning. They buy supplies and equipment and they contract for 
services. In some places they are empowered to levy taxes; in others 
they must content themselves with submitting their fiscal estimates to 
another body. 

The board’s chief delegate, and the first officer over the schools, 
is of course the superintendent. The position, as has been mentioned, 
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was introduced into the American learning slightly over a century ago, 
but it was not until the seventies, when the pace of the nation’s indus- 
trialization gathered its titanic momentum, that the superintendency 
became as important as it is now. Today it is, by all odds, the city’s 
topmost educational job, with accompanying rewards that to common 
schoolmen must seem like a lovely dream. But it is also a trying and 
onerous office. The superintendent must be not only an enterprising 
and understanding educator; he must also be versed in business, 
finance, and law, concerned with civic progress and adept at making 
friends and influencing people, especially if they happen to be polit- 
ically connected. So great is the importance of the office, and so 
elaborate its exactions, that special preparation for it is today almost 
indispensable—a fact which, luckily, has long since been grasped by 
every first-rate teachers college in the land. 

Like the state superintendent, his local analogue is an extraordi- 
narily busy man, particularly if he labors in one of the larger cities. His 
duties carry him far and relate him now to the board, now to the 
teachers, now to the pupils, and always in the end, of course, to the 
public. True to his name, the superintendent is overseer of the schools, 
concerned with their maintenance and operation besides instruction 
and extracurricular activities. Generally his office is charged with the 
appointment of personnel and, when necessary, suspension and even 
dismissal too. In person, or through his subordinates, the superintendent 
prepares the course of study. And, with due counsel and assistance, he 
selects, purchases, and distributes textbooks and other appurtenances 
of modern education, from chalk and board rubbers to wall charts, 
spiked shoes, and footballs. He gives consent to the communal use of 
school property, its rooms and social halls, its lawns and playing fields. 
He is expected to keep the board abreast of the system’s ever-present 
needs, recommending, among other things, the construction of new 
schoolhouses, the renovation of old ones, the installation of new equip- 
ment, and so on. He issues monthly bulletins and annual reports on the 
state of education within his realm. Sometimes, in the smaller towns, 
he is even thrust into a teaching role. 

There is in all this some variation, of course. In the big cities, 
where education has become a huge, complicated enterprise, the super- 
intendent’s tasks are usually lightened by a corps of lower officers, 
ranging, in descending rank, from associate and assistant superin- 
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tendents to plant and business managers, subject specialists, research 
directors, attendance officers, lawyers, accountants, secretaries, typists, 
clerks, and sundry experts and functionaries. 

The Educational Ladder. Of civilized lands, large and small, the 
United States was the first to instigate free universal education 
ranging from the elementary through the secondary schools. ‘The Amer- 
ican educational scheme, wherein every unit from the kindergarten to 
the highest learning is a link in a single unified system, is almost beyond 
compare, and one would have to wander far, indeed, to encounter 
another quite like it. Historically, as has been observed, the idea of 
such an arrangement germinated in the mind of Comenius, a seven- 
teenth-century Slovak and an educator of rare originality. But the 
Europeans would have none of it, and it was in the United States of 
the nineteenth century where the idea was propagated and where 
today it is cultivated in great earnest. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century the lower learning in the 
Republic was spread over eight years and consisted of three primary 
grades, three intermediate ones, and a couple more which were known 
as “grammar grades.” Before. thei War comparatively few 
Americans continued studying beyond those eight years, and a great 
many abandoned it even earlier, The relatively small number who 
labored on found accommodation in a four-year high school which, like 
its predecessor of lower rank, was supported out of the public pocket. 

Thus was the system which served our fathers—a dozen years of 
free schooling, divided into three classifications of grades and topped 
off with a four-year high school. The current organization still has 
primary grades, but grammar and intermediate grades are almost 
extinct. In fact, even the system itself has now a rival. Known in the 
professional lingo as a “6-3-3 system’”—in contrast to the venerable 
8-4 system—this installs the learner in a six-year elementary school, 
which is now followed by three years in a junior high school with a 
chaser of another three years in a senior high school. Some communi- 
ties, having blended the junior and senior high school into a single 
entity, are said to be following a “6-6 plan.” More recently, when the 
junior college appeared on the scenes, the pedagogic jargon was further 
enriched with a “6-3-3-2 plan” or, on occasion, a “6-6-2 plan.”** 

The Nursery School. The American child, as per the familiar civi- 
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lized custom, is conscripted to learning. His term of service varies from 
State to state, and in certain enlightened ones it may endure even as 
long as a dozen years. Normally, he begins to discharge his obligations 
at about the age of six, when he confronts his teachers in the elementary 
school. The arfangement has served our great Republic for more than 
a century, and save for the dissenting vote of the young, it is still high 
in the public esteem. Not all Americans, of course, are content to wait 
for the red-letter sixth birthday; in fact, more than three-quarters of a 
million are given a headstart on their fellows by being consigned as 
freshmen to a kindergarten or even a nursery school, both of which 
promise undoubted advantages to their alumni.” 

The kindergarten, it may be remembered, made its way into the 
Republic from Germany about the middle of the last century, and after 
numerous vicissitudes, it finally took its place, somewhat uncertainly to 
be sure, in public learning. The nursery school, however, is a more 
recent arrival. In fact, even as late as the twenties our educational 
experts engaged in harsh debate over its values, real and imaginary. 
Some lauded it very highly as a boon to the child psyche, his health and 
happiness, especially because of the way it fitted him for the associa- 
tion of his comrades, now and later. Others, however, beheld no such 
charms. Instead they saw the child prematurely snatched from his 
hearth to be fettered with institutional shackles. By the thirties, how- 
ever, as the land suffered from the Depression, the nursery school 
became widely popular, and with the help of the New Deal, and 
generous allowances of Federal money, it made rapid advance. The 
primary reason behind its existence, at the time, was largely to create 
employment—not, of course, for its tots and runabouts, but for their 
attendants. Whatever the original motive, by 1939, the nursery schools, 
with some three hundred thousand pupils, Were driving a flourishing 
trade—a development which moved some professors of education to 
call for their incorporation in the public school system as a permanent 
fixture.** 
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The patrons of the nursery school range in years from two to five. 
As one might expect, most of their time is taken with play. They paint 
and draw. They sing and dance. And they make the things which give 
joy and meaning to their everyday existence. Under escort, they some- 
times venture onto errands in the larger world around them, with visits 
to parks and zoos and similar landmarks in the juvenile environs. 
Sometimes they are introduced to the shops, where they barter for such 
necessities as paper and boxes, paints and crayons, and the like. The 
more ambitious nursery schools, however, are something more than a 
transient harbor. Many of them, as for example the pioneering Harriet 
Johnson Nursery School, which was established in 191g in New York, 
carry on something of an experimental program. 

The growth of the nursery school has been attributed, in great 
measure, tO the country’s Swift and tremendous industrialization. The 
new economy, as is well known, attracted penned-up mothers to work 
in the mill and other commercial enterprises; as more and more took 
advantage of this opportunity, the problem of providing a safe refuge 
for their toddlers became urgent. Today, however, this reason for the 
nursery school’s being is no longer regarded as paramount. True, the 
needs of the working mother are still regarded as important. But to 
educational scientists there are still more significant advantages. Does 
the sociologist, for example, hail the nursery school and even urge its 
prompt, widespread adoption? Then it is because the child in school, 
hobnobbing with his comrades, makes his first acquaintance with com- 
munal life, an acquaintance that will help him to become a safe and 
suitable fellow citizen. Psychologists too regard the nursery school 
warmly. For if it is true, as their science teaches, that many of the 
complexes, conflicts, repressions, and regressions which smolder in adult 
depths are kindled in the formative years of childhood, then obviously 
the nursery school is an excellent place to detect and perhaps even to 
rout them. 

The Elementary Learning. Today’s public elementary school is not 
only secular; it is also the workshop of a nascent democracy. Its primary 
purpose is still, as it was when it began, to lift its young from the brutal- 
ity of ignorance by rendering them safely literate. But its methods have 
long since bowed to science. Thus, where grandfather began reading 
by the “oral method,” his descendant uses the “silent method.” More- 
over, instead of reading a single book from cover to cover, and doing 
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it again and again, he now reaches over a much wider range, including 
sometimes as many as a dozen volumes. The learning of formal gra 
mar, once indispensable in the rearing of every civilized American, is 
now all but obsolete; it has been replaced by a stress on epic 
linguistic habits, both in writing and in speech. Even the penman’s 
gorgeous art is no longer a thing of honor. Where an older genera- 
tion was put to mastering a trim and lovely hand, the current one 
mainly pursues legibility. Left-handers, once in a class with sword 
swallowers and bearded ladies, are no longer converted to respected 
normalcy; instead they may now hold their pen in whichever hand 
they please. Spelling, once the schoolroom’s pride, has lost its ancient 
glory. Spelling bees, and the wizards they produce, still flourish 
in scattered spots; but, like the country fair, they are doomed to 
extinction. The charm of conquering the great mammoths of the 
dictionary has given way to the practical, with a confinement of 
the learner to the comparatively small range of everyday words. 
Arithmetic too has succumbed to the process of denaturalization. Once 
favored as exercise for the mind, it is now < directed to 0 practical a and 
even social ends. In fact, some of the newer professional educators— 
which does not mean, of course, the mathematicians—have begun to 
doubt the advisability of teaching arithmetic formally | and _systemat- 
ically before the advent of the seventh grade.** 

The curriculum which started with reading and religion has long 
since disappeared. Bit by bit we have added to it. First came the full 
complement of the three Rs, then music, drawing, history, geography, 
and literature. Could Pestalozzi spare a moment from eternity to pay 
us a call, his findings would surely flabbergast him. Not only has the 
old one-room school become a comparative palace, but its offerings are 
almost endless. All the well-known old-timers are present—except, of 
course, religion; but in addition there are many others, as witness 
health, hygiene, safety, citizenship, arts and crafts, shopwork, and sev- 
eral more. The use of visual material for which Comenius called so 
long is not only exemplified by a host of engagingly illustrated text- 
books, but by many visual aids, from drawings, charts, and posters to 
the crowning consummation of film and television. But, for all the 
augmentation of its wares, the elementary school has not been dis- 
posed to increase the time allotted to their consumption. The tendency, 
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if anything, is the other way. Thus, though slightly more than half the 
nation’s lower schools still exact eight years of attendance the rest, as 
has been stated earlier, have actually cut the period to six. 

The Secondary Learning.’* At the start of the century about a half_ 
million boys and_girls were enrolled i in public secondary schools. Five ive 
some three in every four high school graduates went on to the college 
campus. Today the proportion is almost a direct reversal, and of every 
four now leaving high school three go anywhere except to the institutions 
of higher learning. The reason for this shift is hardly mysterious. The 
truth is that the public high school has been taken over by the plain 
masses. To accommodate their young and to discipline them for the 
charms and rigors of everyday living was, of course, the high school’s 
original reason for being. But in the years this purpose somehow 
became beclouded, and by the end of the nineteenth century the high 
school was directing its main effort to transforming the bulk of its 
clientele into college freshmen. Consequently, despite its original and 


historic purport, the American high school had become the province 


of a comparatively small minority. Its benefits, declared the Committee 
of Ten in its grave commentary on the matter, should be reserved for 
“that small proportion of all the children in the country . . . who 
show themselves able to profit by an education prolonged to the 
eighteenth year and whose parents are able to support them while they 
are in school.’’** On intellectual grounds there is, of course, something 
to be said for such a view; but on economic and social ones it collides 
head on with the national belief in democracy. Hence, though it is still 
held in a few scattered places, it is highly suspect. 

If the high school has thrived so phenomenally of late, then it is 
not merely because its conventional votaries have been routed by the 
devotees of democracy. Behind the high school’s current prospering 
there are other formidable factors, such as the increase in national 
wealth, the ever-rising standard of American living, and, even more, 
the indubitable cash value a high school diploma is able to confer upon 
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its owner. Finally, there is, of course, the fact that in several states the 
age of compulsory schooling has been pushed up to sixteen, which 
makes attendance at the high school, or at all events the junior high 
school, almost inescapable. 

The high school which, but a few generations past, concentrated 
on getting its graduates into college, placed overwhelming emphasis 
on the intellect. Its curricula, hence, were highly academic and par- 
ticular attention was paid to languages, mathematics, and science. 
Though these still remain, the emphasis on them has lightened con- 
siderably and, whatever the reason for their presence, it is certainly 
not, as formerly, to discipline the mind. Although the high school 
teachers continue, like their learned predecessors, to cover the ground 
which is essential for college entrance, yet, because of the divergent 
needs of the majority of its pupils, the high school has greatly expanded 
its range of subjects. Cast your eye on its contemporary offerings, and 
you will encounter not only all yesteryear’s well-known subjects; you 
will also find such newer ones as automobile driving, aviation, mental 
and personal hygiene, human relations, home nursing, dramatics, play- 
writing, radio, television, and dozens of others. There is a concentration 
on the great occupations of the human race from agriculture and indus- 
try to business and homemaking, not forgetting the most delightful of 
them all, namely, leisure. As a result of the vast expansion of its func- 
tions today’s up-and-doing high school must have not only the usual 
array of labs and classrooms, a gym, and perhaps a modest auditorium; 
it must also have a kitchen, a nursery, and a sewing room, besides 
special chambers for the pursuit of music and of art, in addition to 
shops for its aspiring beauticians, carpenters, plumbers, electricians, 
machinists, and similar men of skillful toil. 

Besides the advent of the newer disciplines, there have been some 
changes among the older ones. Of late, for example, there has been 
something of a move toward what the Herbartians once referred to, 
with a somewhat different meaning, as “correlation.” Thus, where 
formerly the learner applied himself to biology for a year, and followed 
that, if he was successful, with a year of chemistry and another of 
physics, today he studies them all, or at any rate their essence, in a 
single course of “general science.”? By the same token, in “social studies” 
he grapples with what was formerly separated as history, civics, 
geography, economics, and sociology. And, similarly, in “general arith- 
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metic” he deals with arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and sometimes 
trigonometry. 

The high school’s steady and accelerating pursuit of practical and 
vocational ends is a phase, undoubtedly, of the national pragmatism. 
Even so, it has caused some critical comments—not many nor bold, 
it is true, but critical nevertheless. The camplainants are, for the most 
part, the old-timers, the vanishing gentry of scholars who seek to train 
the intellect and to safeguard the cultural legacy.*” Perhaps in practical 
America the older view is doomed to become an oddity, and any strong 
support of it, hence, may become somewhat indecorous, and even 
suspect. 

It may be, however, that something of the old tradition, consider- 
ably diluted, will survive. If so, it will probably be because of some of 
the recommendations lately made by a few of our more enlightened 
colleges. The most prominent of such schemes, and the most publicized, 
so far, has come from Harvard, Specifically, this is embodied in its 
report, General Education in a rina Free Society, which appeared in 1946." 
General education, as Harvard employs the phrase, “has somewhat 
the meaning of a liberal education.” It is, it goes on, “that part of a 
student’s whole education which looks first of all to his life as a respon- 
sible human being and a citizen” —and, one might add, only thereafter 
to his preparation for a livelihood. To attain this end, Harvard has 
proposed that the high school hold its practical and vocational courses 
in abeyance, while its pupils devote themselves to English, science, 
mathematics, and the social studies, after which specialization is to 
follow. 

Actually the Harvard idea is not new. In much richer form it has 
existed—nay, 1 
To the French, for instance, it is culture générale, and to the German 
it is allgemeine Bildung. Both have taken a rather high pride in the 
idea and have cherished it for many generations, and despite the 
melancholy reverses these countries have suffered of late it still lies at 
the heart of their secondary schooling. Whenever it has been allowed 
to function freely, the results have usually been creditable. Thus, when 
young men and women in France and Germany complete their pro- 
fessional studies, they are generally not only on easy terms with their 
special and professional arcana; they are also more or less at home in 
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the humanities and in the high arts. Many of them are able to follow 
a fugue with relish, and some of them can enjoy Tolstoi or Strindberg 
or even the Nichomachean Ethics. 

If the current high school is no longer the intellectual place it used 
to be, then on the other hand it gives a very hearty encouragement to 
its pupils’ social and recreational advancement. Once consigned to a 
minor place, and carried on voluntarily and after hours, the so-called 
“extracurricular activities’ have become a major educational enter- 
prise. Indeed, in some schools they have been built directly into the 
curriculum itself, with regular hours reserved for them. Where formerly 
they were directed mainly by amateurs and hobbyists and similar 
dilettantes, today they are the preserve of the trained expert, or at any 
rate one who has applied himself more particularly to giving leadership 
in the sphere of student activities. 

As usual, the need for training such leaders has been recognized 
in the nation’s more progressive schools of education with offerings that 
extend from Student Activities, Student Counseling, and Youth Lead- 
ership, to graduate courses for aspiring M.A.s and Ph.D.s in Methods 
in Folk and Square Dancing, Supervised Student Leadership in Rec- 
reation, and Camp Dining Room and Kitchen Management Prob- 
lems.*® Though such developments have saddened the lovers of pure 
learning, and have even brought uneasy doubts to parents here and 
there, the fact remains they are a reflection of the present American 
culture, and thus, if the proposition that the school reflects the social 
climate means anything at all, their presence should be no cause for 
wonder. 

As has been said, the high school as it existed at the end of the 


nineteenth century usually had a double purpose. On the one hand 


it essayed to prepare a certain proportion of its pupils for the college 
learning; and on the other it gave its aid to such as had no taste for 
the higher thought. The former it disciplined in subjects the colleges 
deemed it essential for every freshman to know, which is to say English, 
mathematics, the natural sciences, some history, and a foreign lan- 
guage or two. The others got off a bit more easily with a touching-up 
of the academic elementals and some kind of business or industrial 
preparation. Up to 1910 those engaging themselves in such endeavor 
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were usually aged from fourteen to eighteen and, in the common 
phrase, were referred to as “high school students.” 

But, like most things, this simple usage has changed. True, the 
familiar four-year high school, though it has vastly altered and is some- 
times scarcely recognizable for what it was, is in essence still with us. 
At the same time, however, in the junior high school, and in the senior, 
it has, if not a rival, then at least a resolute bidder for the public favor. 

The idea of overhauling the four-year secondary school was in 
existence even before the end of the century. In fact, in a few places, 
as for example in Springfield, Massachusetts, it had been put into 
practice. By 1888 Dr. Eliot of Harvard was giving the notion his 
important support, and in a number of his pronouncements he recom- 
mended it highly.”° Presently, the idea was meeting with favor from 
other men of learning, and by the close of the century the Committee 
of Ten (1893) and the Committee on College Entrance Requirements 
(1899) were proposing to recast the elementary and secondary learn- 
ing into two periods of six years each. By 1910 such an arrangement 
was being tried in Columbus, Ohio, and in Los Angeles and Berkeley, 
California. Since then the idea has won a great following and, as has 
already been hinted, in some form or other it is being practiced with 
about half of the current secondary student enlistment. 

Ordinarily the junior high school receives its boys and girls from 
a six-year elementary school, starting them off when they are twelve 
years old and keeping them to their books for another three.** Its 
purposes vary somewhat from place to place. Nearly always, however, 
one of its common functions is “exploratory,” which is to say that it 
ane help the Young to_wnearth their hidden potentialities andl i if 
possible, to relate them_to_a vocation. Is Junior dowered for science? 
Or do his talents run to the arts, fine or otherwise? Or perhaps he has 
the makings of a first-rate mechanic; a craftsman; or a man of trade 
or business? Whatever his bent, the junior high school proposes to seek 
it out with an offer of prevocational samplings. At twelve, as everyone 
knows, Junior stands on the brink of adolescence, and presently he 

20. Charles W. Eliot, Educational T. Gruhn and Harl R. Douglass, The 
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should feel strange and powerful forces. To help him, the school is 
ready with aid and counsel. More and more, in fact, it is relying on 
trained experts to provide the service. But the junior high school con- 
cerns itself not only with such highly individual matters. Like the 
four-year high school, it addresses itself to the adolescent’s natural 
social gropings and has a considerable social program. 

From the junior high school the pupil with an appetite for further 
schooling passes on to the senior high school, where he studies for 
another three years. All in all, thus, his schooling runs through a dozen 
years—six in the elementary school, three in the junior high school, 
and three in the senior high school—the so-called “6-3-3 formation.” 

Though this arrangement has become widely adopted, and in 
progressive circles is esteemed very highly, yet the conventional four- 
year high school is certainly not obsolete. In fact, as has been said, 
about half of the secondary schooling is currently still of the old order. 
But this is not saying, of course, that it has persisted unchanged. On 
the contrary, the chances are that it reflects the enlightenment which 
has been displayed by the newer organizations. In its functions, cur- 
ricula, methods, and the philosophy from which they spring, all the 
progress known to modern education may be found in the four-year 
school. 

Training for Livelihood. Over the years the schools have not only 
augmented their stock of subjects, but bit by bit they have added to 
those of specifically vocational nature. The beginnings of the practice 
may be seen even in our colonial culture, when various private prac- 
titioners essayed to teach whatever their clients were ready to pay for. 
The stress on the practical lay behind the advent of the first academies 
with their courses in bookkeeping, law, navigation, and the like. And, 
in similar manner, it gave rise to the first high school. From such 
small beginnings has come vocational education, a specialty today in 
its own right, and one which is very popular. Not only has the ordinary 
high school committed itself more and more to offering some form of 
vocational preparation, but in larger and more populous towns there 
are schools especially fitted to vocational ends. ‘Thus one finds schools 
for future cooks and restauranteurs, for garage mechanics, machinists, 
and radiotricians, for grocers, butchers, merchants, tailors, for painters 
and musicians, and many more. Most of the enterprising schools of 
education have long since staffed themselves with departments devoted 
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specifically to vocational disciplines, and with courses that range from 
leathercraft, metalcraft, and woodcraft to air navigation, shop main- 
tenance, and occupational therapy. 

Undoubtedly the phenomenal surge in vocational education is due, 
in some measure, to the pressure of the surrounding culture. To meet 
its demands the vocational educators have given their courses a depth 
and breadth of which they were quite innocent a few decades ago. 
But their endeavors would surely be less successful were it not for 
Federal aid. The fact is that only a couple of generations ago the 
United States was lagging behind several other countries in the voca- 
tional preparation it offered its young. It was in order to remedy this 
that the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 authorized the establishment of a 
Federal Board of Vocational Education and, more important, a grant 
from the Federal Treasury for the advancement of the country’s voca- 
tional education. Other laws presently followed, some to forward the 
vocational reclamation of disabled citizens, some to assist the states in 
the development of special education in agriculture, trade, and indus- 
try, and some to further the training of vocational teachers. Several 
measures were also enacted to increase the national subsidy, as witness 
the George-Reed Act (1929), the George-Ellzey Act (1934), and the 
rrcorge Deen Bet (193°). The latter not only increased the size of the 

ederal grant, but enlarged the sphere of its deployment. Thus, while 
there were formerly but four official beneficiaries—to wit, agriculture, 
trades and industry, home economics, and the training of teachers 
therein—the George-Deen Act included such fields as selling and dis- 
tribution, Hee eget Sa its benediction to certain kinds of 
public service, as, for instance, those of the school janitor. In 1946, 
moreover, Congress expressed its official confidence in vocationa 
guidance with its enactment of the George: -Barden Law, which author- 
ized the expenditure of Federal money in its behalf. 

Religion and the Public School. The purpose of early colonial 
education was, first and last, religious. The first schools, hence, not 
only engaged in making their fledgelings literate; they also undertook 
to introduce them to God’s mandates, the taboos which followed there- 
from, the virtues which would surely please Him, and the hymns He 
liked to hear. Under the circumstances the parish school, or its equiva- 
lent, was held in high regard; and in certain quarters it was even 
helped with public money. Subsequently, however, as religious feelings 
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yielded more and more to materialism, the school yielded likewise, and 
presently it was moving along with the newer, secular current. Even 


before the end of the eighteenth century signs of the changing times 


were at hand; in fact, as early as 1792 New Hampshire banned public 
sectarian instruction constitutionally. 
The American public school, now in full bloom, is the inheritor 


of this tradition. Laic, it does not—indeed, it may not—teach religion. 
However, the usual difference of opinion reigns among the states, as 
it does among the citizenry, over what is and what is not religious 
teaching. Is the mere reading of the Bible, for example, an act of 
such instruction, and hence a violation of the secularized principle? 
Some states vote aye and specifically forbid it; others vote nay and 
allow it. Some states outlaw certain portions of the Bible, but permit 
others. Finally there are a few states where the reading of a number 
of biblical verses has been made mandatory. 

If the question of Bible reading has worried the public educators, 
then other issues pertaining to faith and morals trouble them still more. 
Is it permissible, for example, to wear religious robes while addressing 
the pupils in a public school? Again, some states decide one way and 
some the other—some, indeed, have even given sanction to the right 
of the frocked brothers and sisters of religious orders to dispense instruc- 
tion in the public school. On the other hand, some localities view the 
recital of the Lord’s Prayer as a breach of the laic postulate, and hence 
will have none of it within their public premises. Nor will they permit 
the singing of the solemn, pleasant airs of Christmas, nor even the per- 
formance of playlets depicting the coming of the humble infant Jesus.” 

_ Regarding religious instruction itself, as usual the churches are not 
in full accord. The Roman Catholic Church is of course all for it. As 
is its wont, it contends the very essence of education to be religious, and 
the control thereof the Church’s unassailable right. Among Jews, as 
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among Protestants, again there is no single front. Some, viewing the 
nation’s vast and complicated assortment of religious affiliations, hold 
it better, in the interest of the commonweal, to support democracy by 
keeping church and state apart at all times and everywhere, even in 
public learning. But to a good many Protestants such a cleft is not only 
against God’s revealed ordinances; it is also a plain peril to the Repub- 
lic itself. Hence they have proposed the introduction of some form of 
nonsectarian religious instruction in the public schools. It has shown 
itself mainly in states which are predominantly Protestant, and the 
favorite form it takes is usually the compulsory reading of a Protestant 
Bible—a gratuitous affront, of course, to all non-Protestants, whether 
Christian or otherwise. 

More acceptable to all the faithful is the newer practice of liberat- 
ing the young from their secular books during certain parts of the 
school day in order that they may introduce themselves to the teachings 
of their religion. Such instruction—known as “released time’’—is com- 
monly given beyond the academic walls and is imparted under 
ecclesiastic auspices. 

But this practice, too, has its opponents. It is, they contend, a 
plain veto of the principle of church and state separation; it discrimi- 
nates against children whose parents are freethinkers, embarrassing 
them and wounding them by making them watch their comrades 
escape, if only transiently, their toil at school while they for their part 
must sit by with no relief in sight. To counter such criticisms religious 
leaders have given support to what they call “dismissed time.” Under 
this system children are simply let loose from school for an hour or so 
every week, ostensibly to perfect themselves in piety, but with neither 
checkup nor penalty should they stray to profane pastures. 

There have been times, alas, when the argument over religious 
instruction has resulted in legal actions, a few of which have even been. 
taken to the nation’s highest court. Such was the situation recently 
when Mrs. Vashti McCollum, a citizen of Champaign, Illinois, brought 
an actidn against the town board of education. Under an agreement 
entered into by the board and the local church council, the former 
furnished the necessary space and facilities, while the latter provided 
instructors of Jewish, Catholic, or Protestant persuasion to offer reli- 
gious teaching to children whose parents so willed. Mrs. McCollum, an 
avowed nonbeliever, objected to this. She did not want her child 
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tutored in divinity. Nevertheless, his abstention, she contended, made 
him a public spectacle, subject to raillery, and thus bringing grief to 
both the child and the mother. As a result she besought the courts to 
put an end to the practice, as a violation of the historic concept of 
separation of state and church. When the Illinois jurists ruled against 
her, Mrs. McCollum made appeal to the United States Supreme Court 
which, in March, 1948, by 8 to 1, reversed the lower court. “Beyond 
all question,” said Mr. Justice Black, who spoke for the majority, 
Champaign had employed tax-established and tax-supported schools 
“to aid religious groups to spread their faith.”” Hence, he went on, “it 
falls squarely under the ban of the First Amendment.” 

The verdict was grounded on three main points. For one, Cham- 
paign had employed its public school buildings for religious purposes; 
for another, its school authorities had given support and cooperation 
to the program; and, finally, the compulsory school machinery had 
been put to use to help religious sects to carry out their program of 
religious instruction. In the court’s juridic eye any scheme of religious 
instruction involving any of these principles must be held to be in viola- 
tion of the Constitution. In fact, in the mind of Mr. Justice Reed, the 
lone dissenter in the case, the court’s ruling “‘threw doubt into all forms 
of religious instruction connected in any way with the school systems.” 

However, the Court’s opinion, for all its weight, was not accorded 
a universal acceptance, and some communities persisted in releasing 
the young from their books during school hours in order to give them 
access to regular religious instruction at church or synagogue. With 
so many doubts on the matter, the issue inevitably found its way into 
the courts. Unluckily, however, they failed to resolve the dispute, 
some, as in St. Louis in 1948, holding against the practice and some, 
as in New York in the same year, declaring for it. But, four years later, 
when the New York case confronted the Republic’s highest court, the 
New York plan of “released time” was upheld. Unlike its forerunner 
in Illinois, this did not make for a working partnership between govern- 
ment and religion, but merely allowed each to recognize the other’s 
rights. Ours, declared Mr. Justice Douglas, is “‘a religious people whose 
institutions presuppose a Supreme Being.” And, finally, “we cannot 
read into the Bill of Rights . . . a philosophy of hostility to religion.” 

Under prevailing conditions children of believers whose parents 
want them to receive religious instruction cannot find a satisfactory 
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accommodation in the public school. Hence the private_religious 
schools. Millions of the young are said to attend them—in fact, one 
child in ten. And for every one of this special group there are nine who. 
are practicing Catholics. Such schools naturally put their main stress 
on the faith, with courses in Holy Writ, the history and practices of the 
particular church, and exercises in hymnody, besides the subjects com- 
monly found in the public learning. 

Although nonpublic schools operate under the eye of the state, 


and are subject to its mandates, their legal status and their right to 


carry on have the sanction of the courts. The doctrine that somehow 
it is against democracy to attend a private school or a religious one— 
and that hence it is the duty of the public school to take in every 
American child—that doctrine has been dismissed by the courts. For 
a long time it made very little headway, but early in the twenties, with 
the advent of Ku Kluxry, it surged in popularity, and in Oregon it 
was actually enacted into law.** In 1925, however, the United States 
Supreme Court rejected the statute on the ground that it had violated 
the constitutional provision for ‘‘due process of law,” and that, in addi- 
tion, it had interfered unduly “with the liberty of parents and guardians 
to direct the education and upbringing of children under their control. 

. 4 The state, the Court declared, may require all children to 
become educated; it may set the minimum educational requirements; 
and in order to assure itself that its requirements are duly and properly 
met, it may inspect all schools, private and parochial, as well as public. 


But it may not force children “to accept instruction from public teach= 
ers_only.’ 

Another cause for enflaming the partisans of state and church 
centers in the use of public money in education. Already in the nine- 
teenth century they were arguing, and dissension became more bitter 
as the contest for universal public schooling got under way.”® To keep 
church and state apart in public education, most states, at the time, 


adopted measures which outlawed or, at all events, severely crippled 
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the use of public money for religious ends. Few churchmen, of course, 
have ever given countenance to such jurisprudence, and to this day a 
good many still declare themselves against it. Their reasons are the 
familiar ones. Church and state, they submit, may be separate—but 
not religion and education. Since, under the present dispensation, the 
teaching of religion is banned from the public school, the faithful must 
have recourse to schools of their own, and are thus incommoded by 
a double financial burden. For not only must they keep up their 
church schools, but they must also pay taxes to support the public 
variety. Hence, they are in effect doubly taxed. 

To give them easement they have called for a portion of the public 
gold to help them carry on, if not their labors in divinity, then at least 
the secular ones. Interestingly enough, they have won some important 
battles. Courts, for example, have admitted them to a share in the 
public money in order to further the health of their young, on the 
ground that such servicing is an integral and essential civic function 
of the school. In other instances they have been granted the right to 
transport their children to their parochial schools in conveyances which 
are publicly owned and operated. Yet, despite some yielding here and 
some conceding there, in its essential aspect the issue remains locked 
in controversy. 

As in the states, so also on the Potomac. There too the issue has 
been bitterly argued. In fact nearly every attempt to extend Federal 
aid to the states has been thus assailed. A bill drawn up by Senator 
Aiken of Vermont would have allowed the states to apply Federal 
money to parochial schools. As retouched by the late Senator Taft, 
however, the bill allowed the practice of such largess only in states 
whose public money bag was already accessible to private and paro- 
chial schools. But even this deft touch was not enough, and the bill 
never became law. Nor has any other even remotely like it. The truth 
is the odds are still against it, and until science discovers the solution, 
the issue will no doubt continue to fever its partisans. 

Public Education and the Negro. Besides being called upon again 
and again to put out the fires kindled by the disputed place of religion 
in the public learning, our courts have been asked to consider the racial 
issues—particularly, of course, those concerning the Negro. The first 
of such legal actions, oddly enough, occurred not in Dixie, but in 
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Boston, when in 1849, a Negro, Benjamin Roberts, took his case to 
thie state's highest bench in an attempt to obtain damages from the city 
for its refusal to admit his five-year-old Sara to the white primary 
school of the district where he chanced to be a resident. However, the 
tide in race relations then still ran the other way, and the court ruled 
unanimously against him. So long, it reasoned, as Boston maintained 
separate but equal educational facilities for its colored young, they had 
their just share of the benefits of public education. 

Following Reconstruction, the New South, as we have seen, sys- 
tematically reduced the Negro’s rights, until, as the nineteenth century 
came to an end, the best the Negro could hope for educationally was 
the schooling of his young at public cost, not, however, in the company 
of the whites, but in houses set aside especially for his race.** While the 
Negro and his protectors felt this to be a transparent inequality, and 
even fraudulence, and hired lawyers to help them, their best arguments 
availed them nothing. The Roberts decision had developed into a power- 
ful precedent. Its influence penetrated not only the state judiciaries, 
but eventually even the chambers of the Supreme Court. Thus, in 
1896, in the case of Plessy vs. Ferguson involving compulsory segre- 


gation in public conveyances, it was the Court’s opinion that such 
a 


practice was in consonance with the Constitution so long as the pro- 
vided facilities, though separate, were equal. Thus the “separate but 
equal” doctrine. Presently it was cutting a wide swath through South- 
ern educational practice where it gave segregation the countenance of 
the law. 

In this century the problem of race relations has been more sharply 
examined. It gained prominence, as one might expect, from the era’s 
large events—its wars and depressions, its persecutions of the racial 
underdog—as well as from the advance of the sociological and psycho- 
logical sciences.”’ The prodigious need for manpower in time of war 
brought the Negro more and more into the nation’s industry, and gave 
him a new economic and social status; once having savored this, he 
craved for more. At the same time his threatened rise tended to alarm 
his white competitors, whether in the South or the North. Mean- 
while, across the sea, the spectacle of the fascist pogrom made the 
nation hang its head; but it served also to arouse its social conscience 
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and bring forth calls for measures against discriminations persisting in 
our midst. From them emerged a Presidential Committee on Civil 
Rights with proposals to the lawgivers to put them into being. 

In education the combat against discrimination was inevitably 
carried into the citadel of segregation. There the assault was forwarded 
by legislation, more especially by the judicial verdicts compelling the 
admission of the Negro to certain higher public educational institutions. 
There were several such pronouncements, but we need detain ourselves 
with only a sampling. To begin, the University of Missouri was put 
upon in 1938 to furnish a Negro law student an education equal to 
that provided for the whites. Twelve years later the University of 
Texas was made not only to afford a Negro student of law an education 
of a quality on a par with that for its whites, but even to give him 
access to the University of Texas Law School. And, finally, in Okla- 
homa, when the men of learning of its School of Education undertook 
to seat a Negro apart from his comrade whites, the courts ordered the 
practice to cease. 

Taking them one with another, all these rulings were significant. 
In fact, by the middle of the century Negroes were making their cau- 
tious way into the institutions of higher learning not only in Texas and 
Oklahoma but in Arkansas, Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, 
and Virginia. This is not saying, however, that the lower learning fared 
the same. There the banner of “separate but equal facilities’ remained 
on the mast, and_in_ seventeen states and the District of Columbia 
segregation was is mandatory, while in four. others it was a. ‘matter of 
local of cal option. | 

~- But in May, 1954; the Supreme Court put the stamp of unconstitu- 
tionality on such practice with its unanimous ban on racial segregation 
in public education. Though physical facilities and other “tangible” 
factors may be equal, declared Chief f Justice | Warren, the spokesman 
for the Sa —Segregation of children in public schools solely on the 
basis of race” does have “a Soar effect upon the colored chil- 
dren.” “The impact,” he went on, “is greater when it has the sanction 
of the law; for the policy of separating the races is usually interpreted 
as denoting the inferiority of the Negro group.” Psychologically, more- 
over, segregation “generates a feeling of inferiority as to their status 
in the community which may effect their hearts and minds in a way 
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unlikely ever to be undone. .. . ” Thus, the Court concluded, no 
matter how one looks at it, “separate educational facilities are inher- 
ently unequal.”*® 

Depression and War. The last two decades, as every American well 
knows, have dealt harshly with the nation’s schools. First they suffered 
in the Depression, then during the Second World War and its sorry 
aftermath. The Depression lay heaviest upon the South, but its shadow 
was everywhere.” Throughout the land there was a slaughtering of 
budgets and school services. Teacher’s wages not only were slashed, 
but often, unhappily, their jobs ended altogether. Specialties like art 
and music, and even shop work and kindergartens, came under the ax. 
Many places reduced their school terms—sometimes as much as a 
whole month. In fact in hundreds of small communities the schools 
did not open at all. Without cash, and with no credit in sight, building 
programs came to a halt, and even essential repairs slowed down to 
a crawl. By 1933 the education of a round 10 million children was 
crippled. 

Three years later, with the New Deal seeking to return the land to 
normalcy, the schools began to rally, and some even reported them- 
selves as cured, though they remained somewhat groggy. Another 
three years, however, and the recession was upon them; now their 
troubles were worse than before. New retrenchments came into effect, 
but to no great avail. Whole states, in fact, were now in the red. 
Georgia, for example, owed its teachers some $5 million, while Ohio, 
the mother of colleges and presidents, reported its school fund to be 
$17 million short. And so on, alas, through the land. 

As the thirties drew to their unhappy close, war was once again 
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afflicting the human race.*® And when, after long years, it eventually 
ended, it left the usual ruin, only greater this time and worse and more 
engulfing than ever before in history. With it there came, of course, 
the usual correlative decline in schooling. Though the Republic had 
been spared the material shambles caused by actual fighting, education 
had suffered and showed it very plainly. Schools everywhere were in 
disrepair. With prices inflated and materials short, $5 billion, it was 
figured, was needed to bring them back to normal. Besides a dearth of 
accommodation there was an appalling lack of academic equipment. 
Even worse, and far less replaceable, was the depleted stock of qualified 
teachers. During the war, as has been said, they had put aside their 
books and rulers, taken better-paying jobs in industry, and many of 
them, alas, never returned to teaching. Unhappily, the morale of those 
who did continue teaching, beset as they were by high prices and low 
pay, fell to its nadir. Though it has risen somewhat during the fifties 
and the conditions which favor its improvement are vastly better, yet 
the number of competent teachers remains inadequate. Indeed, with 
veterans’ children entering school in ever-increasing numbers, the lack 
of first-rate teachers is becoming more and more serious.** 

At Midcentury. In the 1950s American education was laboring 
under various handicaps. But in this great land nothing is ever hope- 
less and even amid the decay there were plans and programs directed 
to the creation of more and better schools to prepare more and more 
Americans for life in a world of freedom and plenty. For all their 
differences in a particular here and a detail there, the suggestions had 
a more or less similar theme. There should be improvement in teachers’ 
salaries, working conditions, education, and the standards for licensing 
them for office. Schools must be made safely democratic, their cham- 
bers accessible to all in fact as well as theory. A planned building pro- 
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gram to reach the growing number of American young should be 
developed. The school and the community, whether in city or country, 
should interact for the common benefit. Finally, of course, there must 
be more money from both state and Federal sources.** 

Though American education is at the moment under heavy strain, 
this is surely no novelty. It was sorely bedeviled after the Revolution 
and after the Civil War. Things were at a low ebb in the early nine- 
teenth century when Horace Mann appeared in Massachusetts. Years 
later, toward the century’s end, under the staggering load of social and 
economic change, new demands were suddenly made upon the public 
learning, and the common school, already suffering from too large an 
enrollment, found its operations heavily handicapped. Criticism, then 
as now, came from every quarter. It reflected, as usual, the ferment 
which is inherent in the American’s manner of life. This is inevitable, 
and no friend of democracy surely would want it otherwise. Always, 
moreover, the American people have somehow risen to the challenge. 
To be sure, their current experiment in mass education is by far the 
greatest they have ever tried—indeed, it is, no doubt, the greatest the 
world has ever known. To hold that the American people will not rise 
once more to triumph over their many difficulties is not only gross pessi- 
mism; it is also a grave misappraisal of their educational past. 
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E very aspect of current American education obviously has a past. 
The literature of its history, thus, is formidable—so staggering, indeed, 
that even the bravest inquirer can hope to conquer no more than a 
fragment of it. Fortunately, however, there are a number of summaries 
to help him, and one which comes to mind almost at once is the five- 
volume Cyclopedia of Education, edited by Paul Monroe and pub- 
lished by Macmillan. Though it was compiled so long ago as Ig!I- 
1913, for the reader of educational history its discussions still have 
great usefulness. Confined to the more recent past is the Encyclopedia 
of Modern Education, edited by Harry N. Rivlin and Herbert Schueler 
(New York, The Philosophical Library, 1943). Both of the aforesaid 
works offer good working bibliographies. In a class of its own is William 
W. Brickman’s Guide to Research in Educational History (New York, 
New York University Bookstore, 1949). It is expertly arranged and 
saving Ellwood P. Cubberley’s Syllabus of Lectures on the History of 
Education (New York, Macmillan, 1904) and, possibly, Richard E. 
Thursfield’s Henry Barnard’s American Journal of Education, its refer- 
ences in educational history seem to be more copious than in any other 
work in the English language. 

On the history of American education there are a number of 
general texts, most of them written for college use. For years Ellwood 
P. Cubberley’s Public Education in the United States dominated the 
field. Published in Boston by Houghton Mifflin in 1919, it was revised 
in 1934, and despite newer rivals it has managed to retain a steady 
clientele. But Cubberley was at times overdetailed, and though he 
worked in the paradise of California he found himself somewhat over- 
whelmed at times by the New England tradition. It was largely to give 
the record a better balance, and especially with regard to the part played 
in our educational past by the South, that Edgar Knight, himself a 
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Southerner, brought out his Education in the United States. Published 
by Ginn of Boston in 1929, the book was kept up to date thereafter 
with a fresh chapter added to it every decade, until, in 1951, it showed 
itself for the third time in its final form. The volumes of both Cubberley 
and Knight offer brief bibliographic counsel, and for one who savors 
such things they have “questions for discussion.” More confined in 
scope, but more detailed so far as it goes, is Paul Monroe’s Founding 
of the American Public School System (New York, Macmillan, 1940). 
Recognized as the sire of America’s educational historians, Monroe 
served for many years as professor of the subject at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, where his graduate students produced a long line 
of meritorious studies. 

Of recent years, as the social stress intruded more forcefully into 
our study of education, a number of educational histories, written in 
the newer social vein, have come upon us. Listed in their order of 
appearance, these are: The School and the American Social Order, by 
Newton Edwards and Herman Richey (Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 
1947); A History of Education in American Culture, by R. Freeman 
Butts and Lawrence A. Cremin (New York, Henry Holt, 1953); and 
The American School in Transition, by William E. Drake (New York, 
Prentice-Hall, 1955). To the foregoing list several more textbooks 
might be added, but the ones cited deal with the material quite 
sufficiently. 

Historians, as everybody knows, are given to delving into original 
sources, and in this respect the educational specialists in their midst 
are certainly no exception. Of source collections and readings, in fact, 
they have yielded a fairly good supply. The general reader will prob- 
ably do best with Readings in Public Education in the United States, 
by Ellwood P. Cubberley (Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1934), and 
Readings in American Educational History, by Edgar W. Knight and 
Clifton L. Hall (New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1951). Both 
are highly instructive. Professor Knight was also the compiler of the 
five-volume A Documentary History of Education in the South before 
1860 (Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1949-1953). 
This offers a tremendous overview of a hitherto sadly neglected branch 
of the American educational past, and bids fair to become one of the 
monuments to scholarship in the study of our country’s educational 
annals. More circumscribed in their purport and content, but useful 
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all the same, are Robert F. Seybold’s Source Studies in American 
Colonial Education: The Private School (Urbana, University of Illi- 
nois Press, 1925) and Paul Monroe’s Readings in the Founding of the 
American Public School System (New York, Macmillan, 1940). The 
latter are on microfilm. 

Rather oddly, there are not many books setting forth the verbatim 
educational views of prominent Americans. The ones we have are 
mostly brief, and nearly all of them are in the McGraw-Hill Educa- 
tional Classics series. They are: Thomas Jefferson and Education in a 
Republic, by Charles T. Arrowood (New York, McGraw-Hill, 1930); 
Henry Barnard on Education, by John S. Brubacher (New York 
McGraw-Hill, 1931); Pioneers of Women’s Education, by Willystine 
Goodsell (New York, McGraw-Hill, 1931); and Educational Views 
of Benjamin Franklin, by Thomas Woody (New York, McGraw-Hill, 
1931). Roy J. Honeywell’s The Educational Work of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, though heavy with a doctoral erudition, nonetheless contains many 
of Jefferson’s most charming thoughts on education. The work was 
issued in the Harvard Studies in Education series (Cambridge, Har- 
vard University Press, 1930). There remains Merle Curti’s The Social 
Ideas of American Educators (New York, Scribner’s, 1935). Though, 
strictly, this is not a source book, yet its passages are frequently illu- 
minated with direct quotation. 

The relics which historians favor are still in short supply in the 
domain of education—save, of course, where they still remain in daily 
use. Here and there, however, some of the older and obsolete ones are 
beginning to make their way into the museums, and as the Republic’s 
educational youth recedes more and more, the effort to hold on to some 
of its mementoes will no doubt increase. The McGuffey Museum, 
located at Oxford, Ohio, was conceived to such an end. In historic 
Cooperstown, New York, in connection with the Farmers’ Museum 
one may view an exact reproduction of a schoolhouse, together with 
furnishings and appurtenances, said to have flourished in those parts 
in the early nineteenth century. At Monroe, New York, in the Old 
Museum Village, there is a replica of the town’s first schoolhouse, 
made of stone and in use more than a century ago. 

Correlative to educational history is cultural history, and to be on 
easy terms with the former some acquaintance with the latter is essen- 
tial. Unhappily, there are few general works in the field and the bulk 
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of them is mainly trash. One of the best is The Rise of American 
Civilization, by Charles Beard and Mary Beard (New York, Mac- 
millan, 1927). Though it is written from a political and economic point 
of view, its scope is tremendous, and its prose is magnificent. More 
restricted is Vernon Louis Parrington’s Main Currents in American 
Thought (New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1927). In its own class it is 
clearly the leader and by long odds the most influential. It gives special 
attention to “what the fathers thought and why they wrote as they 
did,” but in its reactions to large themes it stumbles badly. Merle Curti’s 
The Growth of American Thought (New York, Harper, 1943) tackles 
the subject from the “broad cultural viewpoint.” For all its fame as 
Pulitzer prize book, its prose is sadly pedestrian. Ralph Henry Gabriel’s 
The Course of American Democratic Thought (New York, The Ron- 
ald Press, 1940) covers our intellectual annals from 1815 on. Its title 
suggests its particular leaning. The two-volume Society and Thought 
in America by Harvey Wish (New York, Longmans, 1950) and A 
Short History of American Life by Nelson M. Blake (New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1952) cover more or less the same territory. They are 
both first-rate, and either one of them should give the student of 
our educational past a pretty good grip on the evolution of Amer- 
ican culture. All the foregoing works contain elaborate and useful 
bibliographies. 
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